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State of Opinion on the War..... 





NEWS OF THE WERK. 


ARMENIA has become for the week the point which attracts at- 
tention, by the signal defeat of the Russians at Kars. We have 
as yet only the most incomplete accounts, with statistics of the loss 
on either side that perplex more than they enlighten. The Turks 
appear to reckon a loss in killed and wounded for themselves of 
between 700 and 800, and a gross loss for the Russians of about 
ten times that amount! The statement that 4000 muskets were 
left on the field looks specific, but it does not really enlighten us 
much. The most tangible fact is, that the Turks had proved bet- 
ter fighters than the Russians. It is true that they were officered 
by Englishmen ; but if as yet the Turk is not sufficiently in- 
structed to know the business of an officer, or the capacity of his 
own materials—if the oflicer trusts to Allah and reposes on his 
hookah—there is at least still the good stuff of the soldier in the 
men; and when they have guidance and government they are 
capable of self-defence. This victory confirms accounts which we 
have had through private channels, of the excellent morale pre- 
vailing amongst the besieged. One letter mentioned that they trad 
been reduced to quarter-rations, with salads culled from the mis- 
cellaneous herbage of the fields ; but they retained their hopeful- 
ness of spirit, and we see their efficiency in action. We must not, 
however, jump to the conclusion that Kars has been already “ re- 
lieved.” On the contrary, General Mouravieff boasts to the 
authorities at St. Petersburg that he has reéstablished a strict 
blockade. 

The new facts from the Crimea are, the retrograde movement of 
the Allies from the valley of the upper Belbek, and the bombard- 
ment of Kinburn. We learn from General Simpson that General 
De Salles intended to make strong reconnoissances in the direction 
of the Katcha. That these movements were subsequently made, 
we know from the messages of Prince Gortschakoff, who met them 
by reinforcing the Russian post at Albat; and that the Allies 

rwards resumed their position above the Baidar valley, we 
learn from the same authority. The real intentions of the Gene- 
rals are still well concealed; and the “ gentlemen of the press” 
in the camp, accustomed to report and speculate upon them, are 
evidently “ at fault.” But on one point the veil has been lifted 
up. On the 7th instant, Brigadier Spencer's brigade of the Fourth 
Division, 3500 strong, and probably three times as many French 
troops, embarked—for Odessa as it was reported at the time, but 
really, as events have shown, for Kinburn. After remaining at 
sea for several days, they were disembarked near Kinburn, a fort 
situated on a point of land forming the South shore of the estuary 
of the Dnieper. At the same time, the Allied steamers and gun- 
boats bombarded the fort itself; with what success, perhaps 
the war authorities at Nicolaieff will shortly communicate. 
Kinburn on one side, and Oczakoff on the other, guard the narrow 
entrance to the estuary of the Dnieper. The water is shallow, 
but deep enough for gun-boats. This estuary forms the high 
water-way to Nicolaieff, situate at the confluence of the Boug and 
the Ingoul, and to Kherson, which stands at the mouth of the 
Inieper, its front covered by a maze of islands—in fact, an inci- 
pient delta. The operations in this direetion may be regarded as 
aimed at the main communications of Russia with the Crimea: 
but the obstacles in the way of the Allies are formidable, and at 
this season of the year insuperable. Nevertheless, it is something to 
display a menacing force so close to the enemy’s great Southern road. 








The food and money questions are still in a state to occasion 
anxiety. Not that we pay much attention to the meeting in Hyde 
Park on Sunday as a proof of popular suffering from “ dear bread.” 


| lectures and professional addresses. 





Bread has been far dearer in England than it is now, or is likely 
to be under free trade; but our abundance will in some degree 
depend upon the still unascertained degree of scarcity in France. 
From that country the latest reports are rather favourable. It is 
admitted that the wheat and rye crop is short; but the grain is 
unusually sound and full, to a great extent compensating the de- 
ficiency ; barley is abundant, and many other auxiliary crops, such 
as maize, buck-wheat, potatoes, chestnuts, beans, are peculiarly 
abundant. 

The new decree to regulate the price of butcher’s meat came in 
force on Wednesday last. The number of butchers in the French 
capital is limited, and as they have a monopoly of the market, 
they regulate the prices more according to their own desires than 
the desires of the consumer; and since the butcher likes a price 
which is popularly considered unreasonable, Government steps in 
as an arbitrator, and an excise of meat is established to correct 
the artificial evils created by monopoly. It is rather curious that 
France lately established free trade in corn, avowedly on the 
ground that free trade alone can secure amplitnde of supplics,; 
but that she still retains a working model of “ protection,” as if 
for the very purpose of confirming opinion against that species of 
interference. Both French and English will be able to watch the 
operation of this meat-excise. Of course we cannot expect any 
improvement in the commodity, since there is no premium in high 
price for great excellence in quality. It has been said, that in 
this country every country gentleman who killed his own mutton 
paid two shillings a pound for it; but that two-shilling mutton 
was fostered to a degree of excellence which constituted it a 
standard for the ordinary butcher; and there was competition in 
the trade, not only to supply the public at moderate prices, but to 
give something like that two-shilling mutton at the current rates ; 
hence a constant progress of improvement, as well as of cheapness, 
quite impossible under an excise. 

The money question has not altered in its character: the drain 
of gold appears to continue, though more moderately. Our Bank 
of England has thought it expedient to advance the discount from 
54 to 6 and 7 per cent; which shows the recognition of a necessity 
for continuing defensive precautions. The Austrian Government 
has confirmed the expectation that it will endeavour to set up an 
Austrian copy of the French Crédit Mobilier; and the “ Hypothek 
Bank” is to be established under the superintendence of Baron 
Bruck, but apparently with the capital of the house of Rothschild. 
The Crédit Mobilier thus appears to be setting a fashion adopted 
by the magnates of money society in Europe. And it is reported 
that the Spanish Cortes will be invited to discuss the foundation 
of “ a general bank of public credit” on a similar pattern for Spain, 
—as if credit could be made by decree of state! 





Apart from food and finance, the week at home has been charac- 
terized by the same profound tranquillity as last week. If we 
are in search of events, we must either go to the criminal record, 
or to some corner of the United Kingdom like Jersey; where we 
find an “ indignation meeting” against the assassination mani- 
festo signed by three French refugees resident in London, but 
published by a Jersey newspaper. The refugees addressed a letter 
to Queen Victoria, proposing a suppression of the Emperor Napo- 
leon; whereupon the inhabitants of St. Heliers, in public meeting 
assembled, address their Governor, proposing the suppression of 
the journal that published the manifesto; and we shall probably 
hear of a criminal information. 

“ The war” has had its due share of public notice this week : it 
has formed one topic at every gathering, and has had a feast ex- 
ultant all to itself at Glasgow; where the local statesman, Sir 
Archibald Alison, moralized the war and its historical parallels, 
the libellous misconstructions of the Redan affair, the gallantry 
of Scotch Highlanders, and the decline of clannish organization 
under the blighting intluence of free trade. 

With regard to domestic affairs, public events have subsided into 
Mr. Gladstone emerges from 
the retirement of a country visit to lecture the good people of Ha- 
warden on the history and progress of colonies; particularly, it 
would seem, with a view of showing that the parent state has no 
more interest in colonics than consists in emigration, and that she 
ought to leave them, as soon as possible, independent states—chil- 
dren, but not partners in her business. Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth emerges in a very similar fashion, to lecture the folks of 
Padiham, in the North, on the expediency of encouraging the 
foundation of schools; holding up the Queen and her schools near 
Windsor as a model for imitation. In those schools, the children 
of the labouring class are taught “common things,”—that is, 
Queen Victoria has established for the labouring population of her 





own neighbourhood an academy in which they can learn the busi- 
ness of life in a solid fashion ; and nine years have these schools been 
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in operation. Lord Stanley has been lecturing at the upper classes 
of Bolton, apropos to the subject of education, on the relations be- 
tween employer and employed, and the insuffieiency of the laws of 
supply and demand to measure the duties between man and man. 

We have a perfect flood of lectures on the subject of reformatory 
education for children who are criminal through misadventure or 
ignorance, much oftener than through a really criminal con- 
stitution. But the public has not yet come to any practical 
conclusion. At Worcester, discussing the subject amongst 
his brother Magistrates, Sir John Pakington thinks that the 
establishment of Reformatories must rest upon voluntary 
effort, and yet he does not seem to think that principle equal to 
meet the want; so that we must wait for it. At the same time, 
Mr. Miles, speaking at Wells in Somersetshire, agrees in thinking 
that the voluntary principle must be employed; but differs from 
Sir John in thinking that it would suffice in the South of England, 
if Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall were to unite for the 
establishment of Reformatories. The Magistrates in Worcester- 
shire, have shown a disposition to take the subject up, but Parlia- 
ment has not given them the power of enforcing rates; and as Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth says of education, the public at large is 
not yet thoroughly convinced of the necessity, or it would soon 
get over the sectarian embarrassments that hinder its action. 

Meanwhile, until it can really set its shoulder to the wheel and 
do some good, society is only breeding large supplies of youthful 
criminals, and handing them over to that system of “ penal servi- 
tude,” with its “ ticket-of-leave” release, which now stands con- 
demned on judicial authority. Besides that of the Recorder of 
Birmingham, we have also the testimony of Mr. Jardine the 
Recorder of Bath, and of Mr. Adams the Assistant Judge at the 
Clerkenwell Sessions ; while Colonel Jebb, somewhat defending the 
system as it is, intimates that it is to be in part suspended by a 
new rule of the Ifomo Office, which will compel the prisoners in 
most instances to serve out their sentences, and not permit them to 
have tickets-of-leave. So we have an official stoppage both of the 
defended system and of amendment. 





The spurious “ Manchester party” seems still from time to time 
to attract a recruit from the lower ranks of the Derby Opposition, 
notwithstanding the unqualified adherence of Lord Derby to the 
national policy in the war; and this week the Marquis of Granby 
gives political expression to a generous regret for Russia, and 
ayows an inclination to conclude a peace. If there were any ad- 
vantage in the assembling of Parliament, which some quidnuncs 
have dreamed, it would be, that mere make-believes of dissidence 
from the public feeling would be corrected, since the leading party 
on the left hand of the Speaker would be :pulled up to a sense of 
its responsibilities. The idle “ cry” about peace, to favour any 
coalition or Parliamentary manceuvres—as distinguished from an 
unaffected and earnest desire for peace—can have no effect but to 
defeat the object that it professes. It would be mischievous as well 
as silly to pretend that pacific men in this country are blind to 
the difficulties certain to be entailed upon us by a prolongation of 
hostilities,—difficulties which it is but poor comfort to think 
are felt tenfold by the enemy. We have become engaged in a war 
which the circumstances compel us to carry on, without having 
as yet been able to shape any such distinct and tangible issue that 
we could of our own will terminate the war by seizing its object. 
This class of reflections, we know, is now very strongly engaging 
some of the most influential minds in the country: but it is one 
thing to recognize difficulties which we have to overcome, and ano- 
ther to create new difficulties by pretending a division of council 
which does not exist. The ¢a/k about peace may encourage Russia 
to a suicidal obstinacy in protracting a contest which is now, and 
must continue to be, a losing one to her. We cannot bring hos- 
tilities to a close until we have attained a guarantee against a re- 
newal of those pretensions on the part of Russia which originated 
our defensive action. But on no occasion have the Government or 
the people of this country permitted it to be understood that we 
are closed against listening to proposals, should they come from the 
proper quarter and be made in the proper spirit. It is not humi- 
liation that England would demand; we should demand such 
terms as would secure to us the object of the war, and would be 
consistent with the actual relative position of the parties to the 
contest at the moment of opening the communications. The whole 
weight of the country backs that settled conviction; and while 
folly raises a sound of difference that does not really prevail in our 
councils, besides encouraging the enemy, it must distract those 
states on the Continent who could terminate the contest by giving 
the balance of their power to back the conditions upon which 
alone peace can be concluded. As soon as Austria and Prussia 
have been made finally to understand the peremptory necessities 
of the case, Russia will awaken to a sense of her true position; 
the requisite proposals will be forthcoming; and at that point 
England, assuredly, will not be inclined to refuse a safe and ho- 
nourable peace. 








Che Cuutt. 


Tue Queen, Prince Albert, and their family, have returned to Windsor 


Castle. They departed from Balmoral at half-past eight on Tuesday 
morning; posting to Banchory, they there took the railway, and proceeded 
by Stonehaven, Forfar, Perth, and Stirling, to Edinburgh. Although 
the distance traversed was 176 miles, the mean variation of the speed 
from the time-table was only one minute. 
garet’s station at a quarter past six. 
Duke of Buccleuch and other gentlemen of note: she drove immediately 


| to Holyrood Palace; and there the Duke of Hamilton received her Ma- 


| ment to abolish the oath of abjuration. 


The train reached St. Mar- | 
The Queen was received by the | 


jesty in the vestibule. Resting for the. night at Holyrood, her Majesty 
departed for the South on Wednesday. morning at half-past seven. The 
route of the Royal train in returning was.the same as in going,—the 
| North British Railway asfar as Berwick, the North-Eastern to York, the 
Great Northern to King’s Cross; where her Majesty arrived within half 
a minute of the time set down in the programme of the journey—6.25, 
The usual loyal manifestations were rife at the principal stations: at 
York, where the Queen took refreshment, the station was decorated ; and 
General Arbuthnot, Sir Harry Smith, and the civic authorities, were in 
attendance. From King’s Cross her Majesty drove to Paddington, for 
the Great Western Railway, and reached Windsor Castle at a quarter 
before eight o’clock. 
The Queen has speedily returned to business. She held a Court and 
Privy Council yesterday at Windsor. At the Privy Council, it was or- 


| 


| dered that Parliament should be prorogued from Tuesday the 23d instant 


to Tuesday the 11th December. At the Court, the Turkish and Portu- 
guese Ministers, the Bishop of Sierra Leone, Earl Granville, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Sir Richard Pakenham late British Minister at Lisbon, the 
Sheriff of London and the City Remembrancer, had audience of her 
Majesty. 

Che Alrtragalis, 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. An- 
derton brought forward his annual motion in favour of petitioning Parlia- 
Mr. Parker moved the “ previous 
question” ; but, after a long discussion, the amendment was negatived by 
30 to 6, and the original motion was carried. It was also ordered that a 
bronze medal should be struck to commemorate the visit of the Emperor 
and Empress of the French to the City. 

Meetings have been held this week in the Metropolitan parishes to se- 
cure the return of Vestrymen under Sir Benjamin Hall's Act. 


At the meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, on Thursday, Mr. Wood- 
ward brought upa report from the Visiting Justices of the House of 
Detention. It contained unusual matter. A charge had been made that 
“ the three bankers,’ Strahan, Paul, and Bates, had not been subjected 
to the ordinary regulations of the prison. The charge was investigated, 
and the Justices state that they were surprised to find 
- - - - “from the admissions and statements of the various officers ex- 
amined in the course of the inquiry, that nearly all the rules laid down by 
the Court for the government of the prison, and sanctioned and confirmed 
as required by law by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, had 
been deliberately violated by the Governor, and also by several officers—in 
some instances by his express direction.” 

The whole evidence was submitted to the Court, and it fully bore out 
the statement. 

The regulations of the prison require that prisoners should not associato 
or converse with one another: but these prisoners were allowed to associate, 
converse, and walk with each other, in violation of those rules, and without 
any consent previously obtained from the Visiting Justices. The regulations 
of the prison allow prisoners to see two friends daily, but not together, and 
then only for twenty minutes at a time, except with the express permission 
of the Governor, under very special circumstances: in the case of these pri- 
soners, however, persons were admitted without their names being taken, 
indiscr*minately, at all hours; and as to letters, which by the rules were re- 
quired to be examined, they were received and passed without being seen or 
opened by the Governor. The prisoners were also allowed to send out letters 
to their friends, without having to undergo the usual supervision of the Go- 
vernor. Mrs. Strahan visited her husband; she saw him at the Governor’s 
house, and remained in his cell until a late hour at night. Wine and fruit 
were freely brought in for the use of the prisoners. In the case of Paul the 
wine was ordered by the surgeon, but in the case of the other two the sur- 
gecn gave no order. In short, the prisoners lived with the utmost freedom. 
When Mr. Strahan went out on the 2d of August, he said to Forth, a ward- 
er—‘ You are getting more harsh every day ; and the next thing I expect 
to hear is to go into the common cell.” He said, ** The Magistrates are a 
set of Radicals—they are no gentlemen. Never mind; I leave you today. 
But as for Captain Hill, I shall reward him for his kindness to me.” 

Mr. Woodward moved that the Governor should be publicly repri- 
manded. But several Magistrates—Mr. Williams M.P., Mr. Antrobus, 
Mr. Armstrong—thought this inadequate to the case; especially as that 
morning they had dismissed seven sub-warders for infringing rules. Mr. 
Antrobus said that he could not see how they could pass over'so grave an 
offence; and he moved, as an amendment, “ That the Governor of the 
House of Detention be suspended ; and that the evidence that has been 
taken be circulated, and taken into consideration on a future day.” 

This amendment was carried by 24 to5; and Mr, Sims, the Deputy 
Governor, was appointed Governor pro tempore. 

Encouraged by the success of the Sunday campaigns against the Sun- 
day Trading Bill, certain agitators have determined to try their hand in 
regulating the price of provisions. Placards appeared about London, last 
week, deploring the high price of bread, setting forth causes, and inviting 
a meeting in “ our Park” of Hyde, to give expression to popular feeling. 
Accordingly, there gathered together by degrees on Sunday afternoon 
some four or five thousand persons. Two immense rings were formed, 
and a man of serious aspect, with a profusion of hair about his face, made 
his way to one of the spaces thus made, and addressed the people. He 
said he was a hard-working man; that it was no vain desire for popu- 
larity that had induced him to leave his large family on the Sabbath for 
the purpose of meeting his fellows in Hyde Park; it was because he 
believed he had it in his power to help his fellow countrymen to 
a right understanding of the purpose for which they had assembled 
together. After two of the most plenteous harvests that ever blessed the 
earth, bread is at famine prices. The war is sect forth as the cause of 
this. It isnosuch thing. There is plenty of corn in Turkey, which 
could be imported at 20s. a quarter, and yet Russian corn at 73s. per 
quarter is permitted to be brought over. Such was the complaint. 
Meanwhile, in the other ring, a daring journeyman baker was defending 
the villanous corn-factors and landed proprietors who make the bread 
dear. But he was not allowed to proceed far in his harangue, before he 
was seized and hurried away by the mob. Here the police interfered, 
and protected the persecuted baker; but the hairy orator declaimed until 
dusk against the powers that be. 

The Reverend A. W. Dibdin, minister of West Street Episcopal Chapel, 
preached in the open air in St. Giles’s on Sunday afternoon. A motley 
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received him 
but his earnestness at length commanded a more respectful 


collection of the low, the dissolute, and the criminal, at first 
with scoffs : 
attention. 


The students of the Working Men’s College in Red Lion — have 
presented an address, at once affectionate and respectful, to the Principal, 
Council of Teachers, and Secretary of the institution. 

“The aid you so generously offer to us, the students of this coll will, 
we trust, enable us to reach heights and depths of knowledge, before, and 
without you, inaccessible. Possessing knowledge, we trust it will make us 
better as well as wiser men; for that we know is the desired end of your 
teaching. We gratefully accept your aid; not as a charity—it is not so of- 
fered—but as a sacrifice made by you upon the shrine of humanity; a sacri- 
fice entering into, perhaps, and forming ps art of, the duties of your lives. 


It is because you have interpreted your duties in a more enlarged and 
} 


le re, 


cosmopolitaa sense than many of your class ths * we especially desire to 
thank y - offer our thanks not as a rew ard, but as an acknowledg- 
ment; your labours carry with them the only fitting y rew ard they can ever 
obtain. Thanks are all we have to offer—as much, perh you would 
care to receive,” 

The students regret that a larger number of their class 
availed themselves of the great advant ages conferred by the Co 


aps, as 


havé 
llege. 


not 


The evils of the ticke t-of-leave. system were vigorously denounced by Mr. 
Sergeant Adams, at the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, apr ypos to cases 
that came before the Court. One fellow was convicted of robbing a gentle- 
man of his watch; another of burglary with violence; anda third of at- 
tempted burglary at Mr. George Cruikshank’s house, which was foiled by the 
ringing of a bell attached to a window. The Assistant Judge especially re- 
marked on the fact of several ticket-of-leave men getting into “ trouble” 
only two or three weeks after their liberation. 

In obedience to the Mosaic laws, Jew butchers kill their oxen in a particu- 
lar way—Dy cutting the throat, and allowing the animals to bleed to death. 
Butchers generally kill oxen by striking them on the head with a pole-axe, 
thus crushing in the skull and wounding the brain; a cane is then thrust 
into the centre of the spine to destroy vitality by bre aking the marrow: by 
this method an ox is killed in a few minutes, — 1 little pain (it is supposed 
and no needless crus lty. But some people allege that the Jewish mode, by 
which the animals are longer dying, is very « ruel. The Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals have taken up the matter, and summoned two 
Jew butchers on a charge of big sity. There has been a very full investiga- 
tion at the Mansionhouse. 1 Tuesday, Sir Peter Laurie pronounced a de- 
cision: he dismissed the an urge There was clearly no wanton cruelty in 
the conduct of the slaughtermen ; they acted in obedience to a religious law; 
andas Christian butchers kill sheep, calves, and pigs by bleeding them to 
death, why should Jews be punished for killing oxen in the same way ? 

Mr. Collingwood, a butcher in High Street, Islington, has been —_ to 
bail by Alderman Sidney for supplying meat unfit for human fi od to New- 
gate Prison. The case is curious: Mr. Collingwood has contracted to 
ply the prison with meat, without bone, at fivepence per pound: he isa 
great loser, as the wholesale price of meat with bone is sixpence per pound 
at present. The other day, two pieces of rotten mutton, weighing together 
a pound, were found stuffed into holes made in large and good pieces of beef 
sent to the — Vho had done this, and with what object? had the 
butcher attempted a contemptible and disgusting fraud, or had he tried thus 
to get his unprofitable contract quashed? Something of the kind has hap- 
pened once before. Mr. Collingwood denies that he knew of the fraud; and 
imputes it to one of his men, who has suddenly absented himself from his 
service. Alderman Sidney told him he should have taken measures to de- 
tain this man, and he gave him time to produce him. 

A batch of dealers were fined by Alderman Wire, on Saturday, for having 
fraudulent weights: the offenders ranged from costermongers to “ respect- 
able tradesmen.”’ 

The Southwark Magistrate has directed that the property found in the 
possession of Jane Gibson, who had been a nurse in the Eust, and who was 
charged with stealing it, shall be restored to her: her statement that it had 
been given to her by the ladies in authority turns out to be true—she was 
allowed to take what she liked of the “old” linen and other articles. Con- 
sidering what a quantity of valuable property thus came into Jane Gibson's 
possession, it is possible that the charitable in England, who contributed 
much of it, may feel rather dissatisfied at such an administration of their gifts. 

Thieves have plundered the parish-church of St. Giles Without, Cripple- 
gate, of a small sum of money; they missed another deposit of money, and 

failed to force open the p slate-chest. 

Two railway men—James Rose, at Guildford, and William Hill, on the 
North Kent line—were admitted into Guy's Hospital on Monday with man- 
gled limbs, the consequence of attempting to get on to trains while in motion, 

The Green Man ‘public-house, in Gravel Lane, Southwark, was burnt 
down during Tuesday night. The inmates were in great peril, and three 
were dangerously hurt by leaping from windows: Mr. Halliwell, the pub- 
lican, has since died. 


sup- 


Che Provinces 

There seems likely to be a stirring contest 

the hustings, whatever there may be in the 7 
zie, who has come forward to oppose Lord Gifford, the “ nominee” of the 
Duke of Somerset, addressed the electors on Monday, making a very un- 
defined profession of political faith. After the meeting had decided that 
Mr. Mackenzie is a fit and proper person to represent them, Mr. Malins 
M.P. appeared on the scene. Ile regretted that Lord Gifford had not 
come forward rvative, and that Mr. Mackenzie had not more 
clearly stated his views: he assailed Lord Palmerston, and urged the 
continuance of the war, until Russia, the great antagonist of civilization, is 
humiliated. F inally, Mr. Mack concurred with Mr, Malins. 
The social and p litical position of the Marquis of Granby always draws 
a certain degree of attention to the autumnal proceedings of the Waltham 
Agricultural Society, over which he presides. This year the annual din- 
ner was held on Wednesday, and the Marquis was “in his place” at the 
head of a numerous company of farmers. ‘The condition of the labouring 
classes, the bravery of our Army and Navy, the state of agriculture, and 
the great question of peace and war, formed the staple of the oratory. 
The Reverend Mr. Gillett, replying to a complimentary toast to “ the 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,” —_ some remarks on education. 
He observed, that in consequence of the demand for labour, education is 
almost at a stand-still among the class of agricultural labourers. Ignor- 
ance exists to a frightful extent. Now, no persons have a greater inte- 
rest in providing a remedy for this state of things than the farmers them- 
selves ; and he strongly urged them to lose no opportunity of encouraging 

schools for the children of their labourers, 


at Totness, at all events on 
ling-booth. Mr. Macken- 


nse 


asa C 


nzie said he 


gallant Butler, 


The Marquis of Granby, in proposing “ success to the Waltham Agri- 
cultural Aen iation,” dealt with a variety of matters,—the fi urishing 
prospects of the farmer, the average character of the harvest, the demand 
for corn from France, its abundance in America, the benefits of agricul- 
tural associations, and the war. He did not believe that the farmers are 
in favour of the war because it tends to keep up high prices—that is a 
most unjust accusation. They are in favour of the war because, like 
the majority, they believe that it is just and necessary. But they would 
bear with him when he stated that he had arrived at a contrary opinion. 

It was said Russia is aggressive let her be as aggressive as she may, 
looking to our recent experience of ne power of England and France, what 
fear they entertain of Russian aggression? As an aggressive power 
Russia can do nothing. England and France have rushed headlong into 
this war. They were told that it was waged for the sake of freedom against 
despotism, civilization against barbarism. Beware. It is a most dangerous 
thing to interfere in the internal concerns of another country. ‘ Had it 
not been for the submarine telegraph, England would have been enjoying 
peace at the present time.”” What progress has been made in the perma- 
nent limitation of the Black Sea fleet The Emperor of Russia would not 
scrupl to run an express-train through any treaty that may be framed. 

Supposing Russia to be that aggressive power which she is represented to be, 
the onl feguard we have is in our own fortitude and bravery, and in the 
junction of all the Western Powers—the cordial union of England, France, 
Austria, and Prussia. You might fight for forty years, and each year gain 
battles equal to the Alma, but a it would be of no avail unless you came to 
some definite agreement with th e Austrian empire as to the limitation of 
Russian power; and we must hope for ce rather upon our own cony 
of our power to resist Russia, an ) ia’s knowledge of that 
than upon any t1 ild be . 

Mr. Chowler said that the Marquis hs inly » two accurate 
statements, farmers do not wish for extreme hig 
prices; ar ‘ 1ey ar 


convinced of the justice of the present war, 
and would be s to a dishonourable / ) 


id cheers 
At the dinner of Leominster Agricultural 8 
Captain Hanbury and Mr. King King, two of the 
bers, made references in their speeches to the 
Captain Hanbury observed, that “ something has hoon said about coall- 
tions likely to a place uext session. Although residing near the 
Met: » heh ad Pret found it mentioned in of the leading daily 
It had been said that a combination of the three P.’s of the 
of Commons ~e eelites, P: n, and Protectionists—was to be 
If such a coalition took place, of course, they would turn out 
any Government; but he for one would never be a party to it. l 
party politics are merged for the present moment to promote th 
war in which we are n engaged, until the objects for which it was 
undertaken have been fully realized.” Mr. King King looked forws ard t t 
fierce perhaps earnest party contests in the coming session. He 
not discuss the question of a coalition ; but he would say that he 
like to see the Allied army in possession of the North forts of Sebasto 
Wilton celebrated the third commemoration of the 
1 Lil y and Reading Room, last week, in th School- 
ving a tea-party. Mr. Sidney Herbert presided; Mrs 
»coadjutor of Miss Nightingale, was present, and nearly all 
round Wilton. In addition to the other attra 
Godolphin Osborne had come over, at the 
to | “the people of Wilton a little C 
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verend Sidney 
request of Mr. Hert 
talk.” 

Mr, Osborne said that he ' had 
had not walked in we s« 
dow of war. He eir worst stage; he had seen 
the noble efforts o Nighti e and Mrs. Bracebridge; and he had 
learnt, by seeing theme endure wot privations of every kind, of what 
good stuff the British officer and soldier were made. 

He had it with him two o things, troy 
might possibly be of terest. For instance, there was a sabre 
from a Russian on the morning of the battle of Inkerman. It might be 
there was nothing remarkable al that piece of iron and brass, but 
thought everything was of int hich had been concerned in the 
struction of human I whieh its owner no doubt as much be- 
lieved to be right as we ourselves believed to be wrong +. we may hove 
our opinion on the war—we may deem it our duty to. lood, to drive 
the Russians to those terms which only, for the safety of Europe, can realize 
a lasting peace; but the enemy also have their opinions. However bad we 
may deem the Russian cause, we must admit th . at all events, they have 
fought like men who felt themselves in the right We cannot di 
pute their bravery, we deprec ts direction; and, | 
ever proud we may ving conquered them, we must own 
they enemy worthy of our arms. No d the hand whi 

1 he now exhibited was actuated the same emoti 
soldier. It is very true that are free and the 
but they are still men like ourselves, and there is 
ould fear death more than we. Then, while we are 
m ourselves the conquerors, let us still honour the bravery 
ng disputed our victory. England France have found no 
and the more honour is there the victory they have won. 
1, have felt it our jen duty to make the cause 
liberty our cause—to protect the weak ag the oppresso! He trusted 
on sure and certain grounds. » must not forget, however, 
also went to battle for what they felt to be the cause of re- 
We have all heard of the mass which was cele- 
army before they ked us at Inkerman. There was 
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feel so 
that the Russians 
ligion and justice. 
brated by the R 
real if mist i 
honour it. The Russ 


t great 
issian 
are bound t 
i had a strong feeling that they were right, and 
hat feeling they went to war. Upon the bodies of the slain Russians w 
found charms; some of them were fastened round the head, and others, cc 
posed of small pieces of were round the breast. It is the custor 
war to pillage the dead, and our men got hold of these charms in 
what summary manner, taking them from the necks of the slain and wounded 
Mr. Osborne here e being a small picture of the 
Virgin and Child, 


uken re 
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brass, 


a some- 


xhibited one of +." ch arms, 
which he stated to been taken from a Russian officer 
That officer was killed by a bayo net thrust, and they would observe that the 
blow passed just above the charm The Russians considered that 
the blow had struck the holy body of the image the wearer w 
have be safe. The next trophy he had to show them was, as t 
would see, nothing t a leather bag, used or linarily to contait 
bacco—i act, what is familiarly called a y-t ag , ul 
sooner part with all the relics he had brought from East than that bag ; 
for it had belonged to one of the bravest of men—a man who had even 
aroused the apathy of the Turks and excited their admit ation —he meant the 
— energy had saved Silistria and compelled the Russians 
It had been given to Mr, Osborne by Major Nasmyth. 
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The next thing he had to show them was a iy of boots, made of Russian 
leather by Miiller of St. Petersburg,—who, he supposed, was the “* Hoby ” 
of the Russian capital. They had belonged to no less a man than Prince 
Menschikoff—they were, in fact, Menschikoff’s boots, found in his carriage 
when it was taken by our troops after the flank march. The way in which 
they came into his hands was this. Orders had been issued that there 


should be no plunder, but it unluckily happened that an English officer was | 


seen early in the morning with a turkey in hishand, whereupon the soldiers, 
following the presumed example of the officer, proceeded to plunder also ; 
among others, Major Nasmyth got hold of those boots, which he gave him, 
with an intimation that they had been taken from Menschikoff’s baggage. 


Certainly neither the Prince nor his shoemaker could ever have anticipated | 


when he first put them on that they would be produced for the amusement of 
a tea-party at the Wilton Reading-room. (Laughter.) 


Referring to the character of the British soldier, Mr. Osborne said, that | 
when he went to the East he had a far different opinion of the soldier from | 


what he has now. Those who have only seen the soldier in the barrack, or 
in the street, should see him in the field, or on the bed of suffering. He had 
seen while in the East a constant stream of officers going backwards and 


forwards; and, so unexceptionable were they in conversation and deport- | 
ment, that he would not have cared to take his own daughters to dine with | 


them, for a more Christian feeling he had never witnessed at any table. 


Place the soldier in the field surrounded by dangers and privations, and he | 


is a very different being from what Englishmen generally suppose. The 
English soldier is light of heart, but once set him to the serious work for 


which he has enlisted and his character becomes changed, for he feels that | 


the interest and honour of his country are involved in his own. 

Turning to the more appropriate concerns of the Wilton Library and Read- 
ing-room, Mr. Osborne said he had always i 
for the working classes; and he firmly believed that no class has any more 
right to a monopoly of education than to a monopoly of the light of heaven. 

Mr. Herbert, in acknowledging some complimentary cheers to himself 


and family, referred to the soldiers’ letters as evidence of the good effects | 


of education. He had a word for the war— 

There never was a more justifiable war than the present one. 
say that even those who thought no war justifiable could not but feel sym- 
pathy with the merits of such soldiers as those of England. He did not know 


if there were any soldiers who had gone from Wilton, but he trusted that | 


whenevor England wanted help the stalwart arms and stout hearts of her 
sons would never fail her. (Cheers.) 

At Coventry, last week, in a meeting at which the Mayor presided, 
Mr. Bracebridge gave an account of his experience in the hospitals of the 
British Army in the East. The facts were not new, and the manner of 


putting them did not throw any new light upon the matter. 


Some extensive alterations and augmentations in the Church Schools 
at Padiham having been made by the Vicar, Mr. Adamson, a tea-party 
was held on Monday, to celebrate their reopening. Mr. Le Gendre 
Starkie, of Huntroyd, occupied the chair, and many of the neighbouring 
gentry attended. Among others, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth; who 
favoured the company with an instructive speech on the difficulties in the 
way of the extension of education, with some compliments to Lancashire 
for its efforts in the cause. Touching the question of rates for educa- 
tional purposes, he expressed an opinion that the middle classes should 


be led to interest themselves in the subject by enabling them to partake | 


of the benefit of a public rate for establishing efficient middle-class 
schools. In order to excite the emulation of the wealthy, he tuld an 
anecdote relating to the Queen. 

Ife was some eight or nine years ago called on by her Majesty to organize 
for her and Prince Albert some schools in the Royal Forest of Windsor. The 
view the Queen took was, that a very large portion of the population resi- 
dent in that district being dependent on the Crown, and employed as la- 
bourers on the farms, or in the forests, or in the household duties connected 
with the Royal farms, and so forth, she had therefore a personal responsi- 
bility in their wellbeing. The people were scattered over the districts be- 
tween one town and another, in which there were no schools or means of 
education ; and the children were brought up in a half-wild manner, very 
much in the same condition as in remote portions of the country in the 
South of England. Her Majesty resolved that an efficient school should be 
established ; and it seemed desisable that the school should be typical of the 
act of Royal munificence which was about to be accomplished, and not only 
worthy of the Crown but an example to the country at large. Her Majesty 
made no stipulation whatever as to the cost, and he drew out a scheme 
which involved an expenditure of 1000/. a year. It provided for 
the instruction of the children not merely in the ordinary secular 


and religious knowledge, but also supplied the best form of instruc- | 
tion in common things, such as in gardening, in household economy, | 
in preparing dishes suita- | 


cooking, washing, making up clothes, &c.; 
ble for, and otherwise enhancing the comfort of cottagers, which latter 
were taught in kitchens and washhouses prepared for the purpose. 
Her Majesty not only assented to this plan Going carried out, (and 
the plan had been in operation during the last nine years,) but she has pro- 


moted its success in every way; and all the linen worn by the Royal chil- | 
dren and a very great part of that used in the Royal apartments is the work | 


of this establishment. The Queen is in the habit of inspecting the place in 
persov, and takes a deep interest in its operations. The boys have a garden 
of several acres, in which they cultivate all that is necessary for cottage use ; 
they have a plot which they jointly cultivate; and in addition they have 
small separate plots, which they cultivate upon the plan of the common 
cottage-gardeners. . 
gardening. This establishment does not simply exist as a sort of outside 
show, but is a subject of personal interest to her Majesty; is regularly in- 
spected by her, and often by the different visitors at the Court; and the 
Prince of Wales is in the habit of examining the scholars in certain branches 
of their studies, 

Lord Stanley delivered an inaugural lecture on the opening of the new 
buildings of the Bolton Mechanics Institution, on Tuesday. 
scanted on the advantages of schools, parks, public buildings, public 
libraries, public baths, and a “poor man’s club”’ for recreation—all of 
which ought to be established in every town. 
relation between the employer and employed,—a relation that can econo- 
mically, but not morally, be regulated on the principle of supply and de- 
mand. He did not wish to reproach manufacturers, many of whom under- 
stood their duties ; he rather approached the subject in a spirit of envy— 
an envy of the advantages that were enjoyed by those who could deal with 
a large and intelligent population, and concentrate their energies for good 
upon a tangible mass. In rural districts it is not an easy matter to set 
up alibrary: the distance is too great, the population too sparse, and 
other difficulties are presented. 

There is a literary institution in the village of Hawarden, near Ha- 
warden Castle, the seat of Sir Stephen Glynne. The funds, of course, 


elt an interest in reading-rooms | 


He would | 


They are employed also in workshops, but chiefly in | 


He de- | 


He also dwelt on the true | 


| like the funds of so many of these institutions, were not abundant. Last 

week it chanced that Mr. Gladstone arrived on a visit to his father-in-law 
at the Castle ; and the working men, forming the committee of the insti- 
tution, besought the retired Minister to give them a lecture on the Colo- 
nies, “ in aid of the funds.” Mr. Gladstone readily complied ; and al- 
though charges of one shilling and of sixpence were levied on admission, 
the boys’ school-room was crowded by the members of the society, and 
| “the élite of the surrounding district.’”’ They seemed greatly pleased 

with the elaborate yet popular dissertation on Colonial policy delivered 
| by Mr. Gladstone. His argument was, that the Colonial policy of Eng- 

land has been too much like that of the Romans—a policy of conquest ; 
except in the reigns of Oliver Cromwell and Charles the Second ; and the 
lecturer expressed a hope that the experiences of the past may be of use 
in the present, and that the future policy of England in regard to our 
Colonies may be candid, honest, and wise ; for it is only by a liberal and 
enlightened course of treatment that the parent country can reap the full 
| advantage and benefit of her great territorial dependencies. 


Tuesday was the three hundredth anniversary of the burning of Ridley 
and Latimer at Oxford. It was commemorated by a sermon, preached to 
a crowded congregation by the Reverend J. C. Miller, in the church of 
St. Mary Magdalen, which stands near the memorial marking the site of 
the martyrdom. 


A meeting took place at Honiton on Tuesday, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Central Association having for its object the advancement of 
the “‘ great religious societies of the Church of England.” Among those 
present, were Sir James Patteson, the Honourable W. W. Addington, 
the Honourable and Reverend J. Gifford, and Sir John Kennaway. Mr, 
Justice Coleridge presided, and explained the nature of the association. 

The institution would be composed of all persons who were members of or 
disposed to support the societies formed upon the principles of the Church; 
and a meeting, preceded by Divine service, would be held once a year, when 
they hoped to see deputations from each of the societies disposed to cooperate 
with them. Information would then be given of the position and prospects 
of each society; and he trusted it would have the effect of exciting an in- 
terest in their welfare. In a meeting of the present kind, it might be as- 
|} sumed that it is lawful and expedient for the Church to carry out the great 
| objects which she had in view—the maintenance and advancement of the 

kingdom of Christ—by means of societies; but in the provinces the multi- 

plication of these societies had become so great, and the interest in each so 
| divided and subdivided, that they had gradually fallen off. It was therefore 

thought that if they were all united in one, with one secretary, one ma- 
| chinery, and one meeting, it would be the means of rendering the assistance 
| given to them very much more effectual. That is the ground upon which it 
| is proposed to form the present association. It is not intended to fetter the 
inclinations or opinions which any persons may form of this or that society, 
as the amount subscribed might be devoted to any particular society 
named. It is, however, expected, that there would be a number of pcrsons 
who would have confidence in the committee of the Central Association, and 
place an additional donation or subscription in their hands, to be devoted to 
the society they might deem the most deserving. The collection, after the 
annual sermon, would also be applied in a similar way. In the management 
of the society, there are two matters which they would have to bear in mind. 
On the one hand, they would have to take care to avoid such an indiscrimi- 
nate admission of societies with whom they might codperate, as should either 
tend to introduce confusion in keeping the accounts, or in the application of 
the money, or should tend to introduce jealousies, which are most especially 
to be avoided, and still more, would tend to introduce that licence of prin- 
ciple which, if once admitted, he was quite certain, however specious the 
charity might be, would never cause it to flourish, and to which true Church 
people would never lend themselves. They must not be mistaken in sup- 
posing that, when they open their doors in the way he had been describing, 
they intended to degenerate into what is called “latitudinarianism ” in prin- 
ciple. He was quite certain, that without holding the true doctrine no 
Church society could endure. He, for his part, would never lend himself to 
anything of that kind, and he thought they must be careful on that head. 
Some limit must be drawn, and it had been thought that all societies which 
profess bona fide to act upon the basis that they pursue—Church objects upon 
Church principles—should be admitted into affiliation with them. The defi- 
nition, if he might venture to draw it still nearer, is this—it is not merely 
the society with which conscientious Churchmen could codperate, because 
that would open the door to such a vast number of associations that it would 
be impossible for the Association to carry on its operations ; on the other 
hand, he was most anxious that they should take this opportunity of extend- 
ing as far as may be in their power the charitable kind of feeling which 
should exist between all branches of Christians. 

Resolutions were passsd, establishing the Association, which is at first 
to consist of five societies—for the Propagation of the Gospel, for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, the National Society, the Church 
Building Society, and the Church Mission Society. 


A project is on foot to establish a Reformatory Institution for the joint 
use of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and Cornwall. At the opening of the 
Somerset Quarter-Sessions, on Tuesday, Mr. Miles M.P., the Chairman, 
spoke in favour of the plan. He suggested that a bill should be passed 
giving the Magistrates assembled in Quarter-Seszions the power to charge 
the expenses of such reformatories on the county-rates, not compulsorily, 
but in such manner as the Magistrates might deem proper. In the mean 
time, he recommended that a subscription should be raised for the purpose 
of establishing a reformatory institution. 


At the opening of the Worcestershire Quarter-Sessions, on Monday, 
there was an unusual attendance of magistrates, and a discussion on Re- 
formatory Institutions. The question before the Court was the desir- 
ableness of reappointing a Committee named last year to consider the act 
for the better care and reformation of youthful offenders. Sir John Pa- 
kington said, that in his view the county had better not move in the 
matter, but wait the result of the efforts made in other counties. If they 
did move, they must move on the voluntary principle, and he did not feel 
sanguine as to the success of that principle when applied to matters of 
this magnitude. In Warwickshire 1600/. had been collected: he was 
not aware whether that sum would be sufficient for the purpose, but he 
had been told by personal friends that the funds granted by the Govern- 
ment were not enough by 7/. a head for the support of the prisoners con- 
fined in these establishments. He was anxious to see these establish- 
ments carried out, but he repeated his doubts of the success of the volun- 
tary system. Two clergymen expressed their regret that Worcestershire 
had no Reformatory Institution. Lord Lyttelton was anxious that some- 
thing should be done, but he saw no use in reappointing the Committce, 
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because Quarter-Sessions have no power to deal with county-rates in sup- 
port of these establishments. The Committee was not reappointed. 

The Court decided that the county should be divided into three Police 
districts, and that thirty-one men should be added to the force. 

At the Berkshire Quarter-Sessions, held on Monday at Abingdon, Lord 
Barrington in the chair, Mr. Gibson proposed, in the terms of the act of 
Parliament, the establishment of a County Police force. This proposi- 
tion met with two objections. Dr. Arnould objected to the adoption of 
so large a scheme, and proposed the appointment of one superintending 
constable in each of the nine petty sessional divisions of the county. 
The Reverend Dr. Neilson opposed the establishment of any Rural Police 
force, as “odious, obnoxious, and mischievous.” It was unreasonable 
and unjust that the Western part of the county should pay for a force 
which rich gentlemen in the Eastern part alone want. On a division, 
the original motion was carried by about a dozen. 

Mr. Jardine, Recorder of Bath, at the opening of the Sessions last 
week, explained to the Grand Jury the character and working of the 
ticket-of-leave system, and recommended an alteration. 

It is quite true that the ticket-of-leave men might, if they proved a nui- 
sance to society, be re-apprehended and again confined ; but to do this, some 
one must take upon himself the trouble and responsibility of proving that the 
party had misconducted himself. Suspicion would not do, and the police are 
not likely, without some pretty plain evidence, to proceed against the party. 
A warrant must be issued by the Secretary of State to a magistrate, and the 
magistrate has again to issue his warrant to the police; in fact, the ma- 
chinery is so troublesome and difficult that it is not likely to be acted upon 
except in some extreme case. With regard to the description of reformation 








that occurs in our gaols, what does it amount to? Mr. Jardine said he 
remembered asking Mr. Pike, the Governor, some years ago, in reference to 
the sentence he should pass upon a prisoner, whether he had behaved well in 


gaol? upon which Mr. Pike replied, very properly, “* Why, Sir, he could not 
act otherwise.” And it wasso: under the Separate system, and with the dis- 
cipline practised in the gaol, the only offence a prisoner could commit would be 
a breach of some of the rules of the prison,—which was not very likely, as he 
knew perfectly well that he must submit to them. Mr. Jardine did not deny 
that, under such circumstances, a man might become reformed; there is no 
knowing what effect might take place upon the mind and heart of a man 
under separate confinement, and a prisoner might, no doubt, become changed 
in his character: but he believed that a prisoner oftener came out, especially 
under this ticket-of-leave system, as great a rogue or thief as he was when 
he went in, with the addition of the hateful sin of hypocrisy attached to him. 
By their hypocrisy these persons cheat the chaplains and schoolmasters : for 
who can judge of the heart of man, which is known only to his Maker? and 
by professions of repentance and reformation they obtain their liberty, in too 
many instances, only to commence afresh a life of crime. For these reasons, 
he considered the ticket-of-leave system exceedingly dangerous. 

At the East Sussex Sessions, opened on Tuesday, at Lewes, the Earl of 


Chichester, after recommending attention to the question of juvenile re- | 


formation, expressed his opinion on the ticket-of-leave question. 
The two necessary conditions to success were, first, that the convicts should 
undergo suflicient punishment previous to their discharge, to make an im- 


pression upon them, and to acquire certain new habits under the system of | 


penal labour; the other, that when discharged, they should be so far watched 
over by the authorities as to be immediately reported whenever it appeared 
that they were living in an idle and disorderly way. Without waiting for 
them actually to commit a crime, the licence should then be withdrawn. 
He believed that, under these restraints, the regulations would be most 
useful, and, in the great majority of cases, the convicts would prove to be as 
useful and well-conducted men as in the Colonies. He could speak of several 
cases from his own knowledge, where he had employed men of this sort ;* and 
he had known other parties who had employed discharged convicts, and found 
them to be reformed characters, and useful and industrious men. 


The Witham Agricultural Society held its show and dinner last weck, 
at Witham. The topics of the speeches were similar to those enlarged 
upon at the meetings recorded in our last number,—the necessity of pro- 
viding better accommodation for labourers, preventing drunkenness, and 
the indiscriminate huddling together of both sexes by working on their 
moral feelings. The chief speakers were the Reverend J. Bramston, the 
Reverend J. Cox, and Mr. Mechi. The farmer of Tiptree Hall diverged 
from the ordinary themes, and discussed drainage, manuring, and agri- 
cultural machinery. Although he is not now laughed at, and some at- 
tention is paid to these matters, yet “ it is impossible,” he says, “ to 
travel from one end of the kingdom to the other without seeing that bad 
farming is the rule and good farming the exception.” 

“ This year, he could not help making a good harvest; and he was satis- 
fied that it had cost many of his neighbours a higher rate to produce the 
same quantity of corn simply because their landlords had omitted to make 
those improvements which few practical men would now deny to be remu- 
nerative. Who would dispute that the interest on drainage is more than re- 
paid by the increase of the crop? In the same way, good buildings, good 
steam-engines, and improved implements, are all remunerative. It is of 
great importance to a farmer to put in the proper quantity of seed, because 
not only is a very large quantity of corn wasted by its being sown in excess, 
but the injury to the crop is often more than equal to the amount of the 
rent. He had often asked farmers how they knew that they were sowing the 
ut gad quantity, and whether they had ever tried less; and the answer he 

ad received in most cases was that they had never done so, and did not 
want to. It was this pigheadedness on the part of agriculturists which he 
wished to remove. He felt perfectly comfortable about the results of his 
own improvements, and hoped that his neighbours would cease to feel for 
him so much as they had done.”’ (Laughter.) 

A soldier of the Foreign Legion has lost his life at Portsmouth under very 
lamentable circumstances. A number of the men attempted to force their 
way out of barracks, contrary to order; the sentries were directed to resist 
them ; and two presented their bayonets. In the excitement and confusi 
Joseph Goltswaltz, a Frenchman, seems to have run upon the bayon: 
Nusbaum, a German ; and almost instantaneous death ensued. An unfor 
nate feeling has been created between the French and German soldiers by 
the misadventure. Nusbaum is in custody. 

An inquest was held on Thursday. The evidence clearly proved that the 
soldier on guard only performed his duty ; and that the deceased himself, in 
his furious excitement, ran upon the bayonet presented against him. The 
verdict therefore was “ Justifiable homicide.” 
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Railway “ accidents’’ are the subject of a number of reports this week. 
_About three-quarters of a mile from Boston, there is a junction of the 
Great Northern Railway with the East Lincolnshire line. On M 
passenger-train on the East Lincolnshire was advancing to the point as a 
goods-train was approaching it on the Great Northern line; the weather 


maay, a 
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was very foggy; while the goods-train was crossing the point, the passen- 
ger-train ran inte it; a number of waggons were smashed, but the I 
gers escaped with slight hurts. The pointsman says he exhibited the stop- 
signal to the passenger-train; the driver admits it, but declares that he 
could not pull up in time, as the rails were very slippery. 

An inquest has been held on the body of John Hart, guard of a goods- 
train, who was killed by a passenger-train running into his van, near Kid- 
derminster. The disaster originated from mismanagement or want of means 
at Churchill station. When the luggage-train arrived there, as a passenger 
train was not far behind, it should have been put aside till the faster train 
had passed ; but the station-master explained that he had no siding, and he 
could not shunt it on to the other line, for a train was also just d n that 
as the best course, he sent it forward. But when the passenger-train ap- 
proached shortly after, it was not stopped by signals. The evid fa 
number of witnesses as to what signals were exhibited itterly contra- 
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dictory ; but no one seems to assert that the danger-signal was up before 
the train came. The train proceeded, and, though speed was slackened, it 
soon after ran into the goods-train. The Jury pronounced t ath ** Acci- 
dental ”’ ; but added an opinion that “the accident arose fre e very de- 
fective arrangements of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway 
Company, more especially with regard to the want of suflicient sidings, the 


irregularity in the despatch of g 
of the servants employed.” 


ds-trains, and the youth and inexperien 








At Heaton Norris, a mail-train ran into a luggage-train which was stand 
ing at the station; several passengers were hurt, and one dangerously—Mr 
Hessel, of Salford. The railway people contradict each other as to where 
the blame of the “accident” should lie—whether on a neglect to exhibit 
signals, or on a neglect to observe them. 

Mr. John Langley, of Burnley, has lost a limb by attempting to descend 
from a railway-train, near Burnley, before it had come quite to a stand—he 
fell, and the carriages passed over his leg. 

By an explosion of fire-damp in a coal-mine at Bilston, said to have been 
caused by a boy having dropped a lighted candle, two men and a boy have 
lost their lives, and seven or eight other colliers have been badly burnt. 
There were ndred people in the pit, but nearly allescaped unhurt: there 
were two shafts communicating with the surface, and they ascended the one 


most distant from the foul 

Twochildren were killed at Liverpool from the firing of guns and minia- 
ture cannon on the sion of the Duke of Cambridge’s visit 

Patrick Battle, a lad of eighteen, has died in Parkhurst Prison from swal- 
lowing poisonous pills with intent to get admitted to the intirmary and its 
comforts. ‘The evidence of James Limb, another convict, is curious as show- 
ing the shifts adopted to escape from hard fare and hard work. have been 
here four years, I have known the deceased ever since he has been here. 
On Thursday he told me he wished to get into the infirmary for the winter, 
and he asked me the best way to manage t 


it. Itold him that if he w 
take some of the pills it would make him sick. Itold him to get 

the stuff off the pump, and swallow it, and if it was made round he ¢ 
swallow it like a pill: and so he did—he took off the green stuff of the 
brasses, with a bit of tin, and I made it into pills for him. He was at work 
on the pump that day. It was green and I mixed it up with sdap from his 
cell into pills, with the oil from the top of the pump. I told him where to 
get it, and I made it into six pills ibout the size our doctor giv 
got a drink of water, and swallowed them one at a time, and in the after- 
noon he told me he had a pain in his head. Isaw him the next mor 
when he said it had’nt made him quite bad eno he would 
more pills; and I think he did, for he had enough stuff in the box to make 
six more, and there was none left in the box the next morning; 
and then his cocoa got on his stom ach, and it made him 81 k P and 
he told the officer, and he put him in his cell. I took t myself wl 
I tried to get into the infirmary; but there wa s in that, 
made me very sick. Hesaid he thought the verd ild make it all the 
better, and so he took it. It is a common practic pl to make 
our eyes and legs sore, to get into hospital. Some cat ground glass, and put 
copperas into the ean’t say whether sed knew of these pills 
before I told him; but the last time he got in by ining a stocking-needle 
right through his leg, above the knee. It was full of thread, and he did it 
to make his leg sore; but he ’most lost his leg by it. He got in all last 
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winter; and he often tried the same thing over again when he did not suc- 
ceed at first; but he got in every winter somehow. He asked me what to 
do; and 1 told him what I had tried, and I got in. Y must mix soap 
with it to make it stick; but it’s two years ago since I t id 
he wouldn't like to try the experiment that No. 17 did of ded 
glass. I was sent here for stealing a horse. I was only ¢ n yet old 
then, and was remanded for two assizea, cause they couldn’t find the man I 


sold it to.’ 


*—The witness detailed the partic ulars of this horrible pra tice 
with the l i 


greatest coolness and eflrontery, and seem l pr id of the part he 

















had taken in the transaction. Mr. Dabbs, the prison surgeon, stated that he 
knew of some of the tricks of the prisoners. He cited one ¢ 
soner for whose disease he could tind no remedy, and who appeared t 
daily wasting away. He at last ordered him t trip] iked, and 
spread out his arms; when a vein in his arm spirted | l nd Mr. Dab 
then discovered that he had by some means uined a lancet, with which 
he frequently bled himself down to death’s door, in order to remain in th 
hospital. The Jury gave a verdict that the deceased died by poison 
nistered by his own hands, with the view to gain admission into t - 
firmary, and not to occasion his own death. 

No fewer than three death ( lted the plosion caused 
by lightning at Liverpool : the last iker in whose 





house the disaster occurred. 

Numerous fires have occurred in farmers’ stack-yards round Barnsley, but 
all were got under before much damage was done. They wer vused by an 
insane man, Robert Hand <; who, when he was taken before the Magis- 
trates, requested immediate freedom, as he had a number of other stacks ¢ 


burn! 


SCOTLAND. 
3 of the Allies in the Crim 


president 


Glasgow celebrated the success¢ 
ner in the City Hall, on Saturday last, under the 
of Hamilton. The hall had been highly decorated ; 
draperies hur and were festooned on the galleri 
gled with evergreens, ar flags of the four Allied nations ; 


llie« 
the names of the uous oflicers and great bat 





lown the 





conspi e-fields of the Cri- 
mean campaign were emblazoned in the opep spaces between the loops of 
the drapery. There were three tables on y und seven tables in the 
hall, and each was well filled. There were two Dukes amo e 
the Chairman and the Duke of Montrose, thre the Dukes of 
Richmond, and Buccleuch—sent apologies. Among the other guests were 
several Members of Parliam« nt, ol all parties, Scottish gentlemen, n Any 
Crimean heroes, and no end of local notables. The Duke de Coigny, an 
old soldier under the First Napoleon, and M, Mauboussin, French Con- 
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sul, represented France. After the banquet, the chief guests fell to 
toasting and speechmaking; the toasts taking their ordinary course, 
Royalty coming first, and our British institutions foll pees “then the 
Emperor and our Allies, and other matters. In proposing her Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Chairman directed “special attention to the noble sans at 
the head of the Administration, who has conducted the war with unpr 
cedented vigour, for which all Englishmen, of whatever Pp litical opinion, 
ought t to be grate ful.” Mr, Hastie returned thanks for “ Parliament” ; 
and Mr. John Macgregor, speaking, it would seem, out of his turn, and 
endeavouring to be eloquent on the merits of Lord Palmerston, was ill 
received. In proposing “the health of the Crimean Army, an l 
lant heroes who have returned,” the Duke of Hamilton, 
England and Scotland and Savoy, turned to the enemy— 

‘“* Gallant has been the struggle of the ind that great man who 
has sunk to eternal rest, at all events, deserved well of his countrymen, and 
showed a gallantry which must have been appreciated by every Englishman. 
In celebrating this glorious vi ictory, we also raise ourselves in our estimation 
by praising our foe; and 1 wish that that feeling had been more carried out. 
I regretted often expressions that have been used with regard to 

sians; because, though nobody can be more tl ankful for our victory, 
it is the part of generosity to thi favourably of a foe who has fought 
. gainst the united force of France and Engl ind. ” Russians have fought hand 

) hand with the best troops in Europe ; and out of this war has sprung 
a a gentleman who has risen from being a lieuten samt to . the highest command 
in the Russian service—I refer to General Todtleben.’ 

The Duke of Montrose was intrusted with the toast of “the Emperor 
of France and our brave Allies.” He spoke of the Emperor as that mas- 
ter mind which has given animation to the struggle, shown the clearest 
perception of the course to be pursued, and the steadiest determination to 
bring the war to a successful termination ; and he dwelt on the spectacle 
of old rivals who are now fast friends. 

**I may say it is a pleasing illustration of this state of things to which I 
have alluded, that the individual who will, I believe, respond to this ~ ast 
should be a noble duke and native of France connected with this cot intry by 
- es of family, but one who in former times served in the great army of th 
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late Emperor Napoleon. The Duke of Coigny shared in those trials and 
dangers, and bore a noble testimony in his own wounds to his own courage. 
It is indeed pleasing that he, after having been our ene my, is now come t 


Witness this alliance, and to state that he and his countrymen are firm and 
true friends of the British nation. 

The Duke de Coigny’s English speech in response would have done 
honour to M. de Florac— 

He hoped he belonged too thoroughly to his country not to feel always 
ready to wish for the prolongation of the life of the Emperor. Providence 
had granted them in one of the most critical moments that the country ever 
ae need, Let him, then, live for many, many long years, this very great 


Napoleon ; and let the power of his name continue tosave their Belle France 
from the misery of administrative anarchy. Aided as he now was by the 
immensely powerful assistance of great and mighty Queen Victoria, he 


» be the saving of Europe, perhaps, from the shame of the Cossack na- 
tion. He had said “enough, he hoped, to persuade the assembly of 
gs, and was sorry he was so ill qualified todo so. He must thank the no- 


his feel- 
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; We have the command, 


ble Duke most he: artily for all which he had avowed of their great alliance— 


that alliance which, he was proud to say, had been the constant dream of his 
life. Yes, having "done always, he hoped, his best in fighting against the 
British—always, howeve r, after the battle he could not help deploring that 
two great nations like theirs and his would not come to a good understand- 
ing together. He hoped, if it pleased God, it would soon be the case. Now 
they were in possession of that delightful ‘alli ance, and let them hope that 
they would for ever remain in it. If after this bloody war they were called 
again into the field, let them hope it would be as the noble Viscount said in 
Lis beautiful speec h at Romsey, it would be not face to face but side by side 
After M. Mauboussin had officially acknowledged the compliment, Sir 
Archibald Alison delivered a grandiloquent oration on the campaign, “in 
which the ancient prowess of Scotland stood so conspicuous.” 
Referring to the action of Balaklava, he said, that *“‘in the wreck of 
Ottoman troops, the Highland regiments had stood firm ; and in the glorious 
charge of the heavy brigade, whic h broke through the Muscovite horse, 
the Seots Greys had taken “the lead ! Remarking on the character of the 
war and the French Alliance, he said—** Let it not be said we have changed 
sides in this conflict. We have changed allies, but not principles. We stood 
of 
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the 





by Russia when she was the last refuge of Europe against the ambition o 
the First Napoleon ; and we stand by France when she is the bulwark o 
Europe, under the Third Napoleon, against Muscovite aggression. I see 
here a change of men, but not of measures; and as long as there are 

scribed on the banners of France the device of succour to the weak again 
the strong, I trust that ours will be found by their side. This is not the 
first time when the armies of England and | rance have been united in war. 





They fought side by side under Richard Ceour de Lion and Philip Augustus. 
They were united against the inroads of the Saracens, as they have been 
against the aggressions of the Muscovite. By a strange and most striking 
coincidence, the events of the two wars are nearly parallel. Ascalon was the 






of two years 
last taken by 
the Ma- 


was 


prototype of the Alma, and Acre of Sebastopol. After a sieg 
by the united arms of England and France, the fortress was at 
the impetuous assault of the French soldie ry on La Tour Maudite, 
lakoff of Acre, which had long repelled their arms. but th 
the case, history, more just than our conte ~y raries, has assign 
an equ il place in the glorious crusade to the English under Ri 
French under Philip Augustus.’ 

He vindicated the honour of the regiments that attacked the Redan— 
* not the least honourable passage in British story ’’—and the military science 
of the commanders that led them to make that “‘diversion.’”” And then he 
eulogized in no measured terms the share of the Highland regiments in the 
toils of the campaign. Although he had previously stated that lasting suc- 
cess at the Redan was impossible, yet he subsequently stated that there ‘is 
no one in the camp who doubts that, had the Russians not abandoned the 
place during the night, the Redan would next morning have been carried by 
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the Highland bayonet.” They were “like the Tenth Legion of Casar, and 
the Old Guard of Napoleon.” ‘* And these are the me n whom the Times | 
tells us are composed of the scourings of Manchester and Liverpool! We 
would recommend them to go and do the same. The Zimes tells us there 
is difficulty experienced in recruiting the Highland regiments: and possibly 
it is so; but I will tell you the cause, which the Times h as not done. It 
has not told us that, from the effects of the commercial policy, which it bas 
so strongly advoe ated, above 300,000 persons, almost all in the prime of life, 


have emigrated from the Bfitis h Islands annually for the last nine years, 
almost all from the agricultural counties. It has not told us that, during 
that period till within these few months, the depéts of all the Highland 
regiments have been kept out of Scotland. Why have they been 
removed? Because, being steady well-conditioned troops, they could 
be — to put down civil brawls in the manufacturing districts of 
England and the South and West of Ireland, where their own troops 
could not be equally trusted. And thus having driven the Highlanders from 


so 
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their native valleys by de priving them of bread, and rendering recruiting 
next to impossible by removing the depots of regiments from the country, 
they make it a matter of reproach against the Highlanders that it is diffi- 
cult to keep up their regiments! But let the Scotch be of good cheer—the 
census shows that there are as many Highlanders in Seotland as ever there 
were, though possibly they may be differently located. They may be found 
in the crowded city, not the lonely glen ; but they have lost nothing of their 
incient spirit in their new abodes; and let the national regiments but be 
kept up, the plumes and the tartan preserved, the depéts of Highland regi- 
ments be kept in Scotland, and a few chieftains follow the example of our 
gracious Sovereign on their estates, and we shall see whether there will be 
any difficulty in filling up their ranks.’’ His toast was “‘ the Highland Divi- 
sion and the National Regiments of Scotland.” 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Baillie Cochrane, the Lord Provost 
Professor Nichol, the Reverend Norman M‘Leod, and Sir 

ames Anderson. The toast proposed by Professor Nichol was “ the Non- 
reese med Officers and Privates who have so gallantly folk we d their 
officers in the Crimea.”’ This called up Private M‘Davitt, who had been 
twenty-two years in the Ninety-second Regiment, and had volunteered 
into the Ambulance Corps; and he gave a long account of his personal 
adventures in the Crimea. 

Ir. Archibald Hastie, following a practice now common among the 
> otch Liberals, presented himself before a meeting at Paisley last week, 

give an acc ount of his stew — as Member for the borough. After 
g ing through the last s e discussed the relative resources of Rus- 
ia and the Allies for the carry ion on of the war. 

Contrasting our efforts at the beginmag of the century with our efforts 
now, he showed that the amount of money expended is small to what it was 
then. Our resources are almost inexhaustible; and with the codperation of 

ir allies the French, he anticipated little difficulty in striving with Russia. 
The pressure on the country is so small that we could carry on the war for a 
long period, if necessary ; W rile on Russia the ” ssure is too great to permit 
of its long continuance. It has been said that the war with Russia is a means 
( f depriving ; us of a large quantity of food; he read statistics to show that we 

ffer little from this cause. Of the whole grain imported into this « ountry, 
onl} 14 per cent came from Russia, 8 per cent from the Black Sea, of which 
and 6 per cent from the f 
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Then the crop of 
America this year was so great that it could scarcely be gathered in. 

Ile was for prosecuting the war with vigour and discretion. He was not 
in favour of making it a war of nationalities. ‘‘ Would he then allow the 
Czar to do as he pleased? No; for one thing, he would not consent to let 
tin possession of the Crimea,” 


Baltic. 


ir reg 
and non- 
he held 


account to the electors 
reference to the war, 
Looking at the state of 


Mr, 


electors of Glasgow, 


John Macgregor also rendered an 
on Wednesday. In 
that much has been done to humble Russia. 
Europe, he trusted that the time was not far distant when most of the 
German nations would obtain constitutional freedom. The fall of Se- 
bastopol hes created fears in the minds of the Sovereigns, which must 
terminate in one of two things—either they will give constitutional free- 
dom to their subjects, or their subjects will wrest that freedom from 


them. 


Mr. E. 





H. J. Craufurd has recently addressed his constituents at seve- 
ral place s in the county of Ayr, giving a narrative of the Parliamentary 
incidents of the year, and expressing confidence in Lord Palmerston. 
Confidence resolutions were passed by the meetings. 

Captain Robert Drummond of Cromlix, whose death it 


The Honourable 
was the second son of the Earl 


was our melancholy duty to record last week, 
of Kinnoull, and was born in 1831. He entered the Coldstream Regiment of 
Guards in 1853; accompanied it to Varna and the Crimea in 1854; was pre- 

sent at the battles of Alma and Inkerman ; and received his death-wound in 
the trenches before Sebastopol during the night of the 24th of August last. 
A rifle-ball passing through his chest and back, broke two of his 
ribs, and severely injured the lungs in its passage. Although the wound 
was at first considered mortal, the surgical treatment was so successful 
that great hopes of a recovery were entertained—hopes which were 
poe Be by letters written to his family by the patient himself. He was 
moved as speedily as possible to Scutari and Malta, and several of his rela- 
tives were waiting his arrival at Portsmouth on the 18th September. As 
he neared his native shore, however, his strength rapidly failed; and they 
who had hoped on that day to embrace a convalescent, gathered weeping 
yund a Removed to Scotland, his remains were laid on Monday 
Octob -place of his family at Aberdalgie. The story is, 
las! but in the chronicle of this miserable war. Thou- 


ls of British homes the shadow of a similar sorrow. 


corpse. 
yer 8, in the burial 
an everyday incident 
are still dark with 









The grief, however, which is felt at the close of Captain Drummond’s brief 
career is not confined within the circle of his family and home..... 
The bent of his mind was towards pursuits more serious and intellectua 
than those which usually employ the leisure of officers of her Majesty’s 
Guards. He had entered, or had been placed in that gallant corps, after 
leaving Oxford—rather in accordance with a custom common among young 
men of his rank than with any view to a career of arms. It is no dispa- 
ragement to the gallantry and patriotism of which he has given the 
final proof, for which his friends are now mourning, to say that 
had a war been imminent, or even probable, when he entered the 
Army, he might possibly have remained a civilian. His gentle na- 
ture was not formed to seek its congenial element among the horrors 
of war; nor did his slight and delicate frame appear fitted long to en- 
dure the hardships of c amp-li fe. Like many others of his comrades who 
became Guardsmen in order to lead pleasant lives at St. James’s, and who 
have left their traces in the Crimea, A may be said to have been overtaken 
in the Russian war. The lot to which honour called him he accepted, in 
perfect cheerfulness ; and in the plague-stricken camp at v arna, and during 
the terrible wint ter passed in the trenches before Sebastoy ol, he did his duty 
with the zeal and spirit of a soldier of fortune.—ert/ shire Advertiser. 





IRELAND. 

By an act passed during the Irish Secretaryship of Sir John Young, 
the Lrish € Corporations were made the collectors of the sums levied a3 
‘“‘ Ministers’-money.” This measure is unpalatable to the Corporations: 
the majority have refused to collect the taxes. On Thursday, a deputa- 
tion, 5 the Lord Mayor ot Dublin, the Mayors of Cork, Lime- 
rick, Waterford, Kilkenny, Drogheda, Clonmel, and Kinsale, and thirteen 
Members of P arliament, waited upon Mr. Horsman, and presented reso- 
lutions calling on the Government to abolish Ministers’-monc y entirely, 
and, pendi ng the passing of a bill for that purpose, to suspen id all - : 
ceedings under Sir John Young’s Act. Mr. Horsman said he cow 
promise nothing; all he could do he would,—namely, communicate the 
resolutions to the Government. 
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The Roman Catholic Prelates have this week sat in full conclave at | 
Maynooth. The procecdings are, as usual, kept a profound secret, but it | 
is said that the business has reference to the affairs of the Irish College 
at Paris. 


The “ Tenant League” agitation has been resumed. At a meeting of 
the members in Dublin, on Tuesday,—the Reverend Dr. Kearney in the 
chair,—an address to the people of Ireland, pointing out the position of | 
“the cause,”’ and the best steps to promote it, was adopted. The pecu- 
liarity of this meeting consisted, not in the steps recommended,—which 
are the old ones, of discarding traitor representatives, and forcing a te- 
nant-right bill on the attention of the House of Commons,—but in the 
importation of other subjects of agitation into the programme of the 
League, especially the “‘Church grievance” in all its forms. Some ob- 
jection was made to this, but without effect. 


The Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company are in a quandary— 
they are doubtful whether they should continue to work the Dalkey line, 
the property of another company. It would seem that the Dalkey line 
is not considered to be very safe; it is used almost exclusively by the 
créme de la créme of Dublin society—the Lord Chancellor, the Judges, 
other high officials, and the noble and wealthy: suppose an “ accident” 
should occur, and any of these great people be killed or maimed—would 
not the compensation be very heavy? would not dividends be extin- 
guished? would not the Kingstown Company be answerable for the 
expenses? In the Straffan case, some 4000/, had to be paid for a solicitor 
who was killed—what would not a Lord Chancellor cost! So the share- 
holders and directors are perplexed, all on account of the expensive nature 
of the article they have to carry. We do not see, from the account of the 
Dublin Iai, that the plan of making the line and the working safer was 
at all mooted at the last meeting. 

All ranks of the Dublin Police are to receive an addition to their pay 
from the Consolidated Fund 
to 2s. per week. 


their sentiments. It was read publicly and with applause at a meeting 
in London on the 22d of September, the anniversary of the proclamation 
of the first French Republic. German and Polish refugees were present 

together with two English Republicans, ‘Citizens Nash and William Jones. 

A report of the proceedings appeared in the newspaper /’ Homme, published 
in Jersey by the refugees. After it was read at the meeting, a Frenchman, 
Citizen Talandier, made his comments. He paid a tribute to the memory of 
the Jacobins of 1793, and divided the duties of the patriot into three heads, 
—conspiracy, study of means, and propaganda. ‘Such attempts,’ he ob- 
served, ‘as those of Pianori and of the Angers insurgents are only justified 
in the eyes of the world by success, Let us hope that the justication 
is at hand.’ Baptizing their children in the name of the only true 
Trinity—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—they were to educate them in 
the cause. It will be seen that rebellion and assassination are not the 
dreams of a single individual. The, ‘Letter to the Queen of England” 
is actually addressed to the Queen in terms of insolent familiarity. No 
feeling of decency or of respect for the usages of the country which has shel- 
tered them restrains for a moment the ruffianly rhapsodist. ‘Why have you 
gone tosee the parvenu tyrant, you honest woman as much as a Queen can 
be it?’ The Emperor is blasphemously described as ‘ the Word of treachery 
made flesh.’ An immediate rising is predicted. ‘The lightning of Pianort 
has preceded the thunder of the people.’ The Queen is told of her folly in 
making friends with this Corsican Emperor, whose purple is of French 
blood, by whom France is no more represented than Prometheus by bis vul- 
ture. She thinks of the master of today without thinking of tomorrow: 
but his inevitible fate is nigh. He will be punished. How will he end? 


| He may say that the worst is to ride away in a carriage, like Charles X., or 


the increase to the constables will be Is. 9d. | 


The Dublin Mail of Monday reports a most atrocious attempt at assassi- | 


nation, in the county of Cavan. ‘Miss Charlotte Hinds, on Friday last 
about four o’clock, when returning from Ballyconnell, was met in the line 
or avenue leading to her house by two demons in human shape, who at 
once dragged her off the car, knocked her down with loaded sticks, and then 
deliberately fired no fewer than three pistol-shots into her face and head; 
after which they walked quietly away, leaving her for dead. The unfortu- 
nate lady was shortly afterwards carried on a door to her own house ; where 
she now lies in the most excruciating agony, having, besides the beating 
from the sticks, received no fewer than four bullets in the face and head, 
one of which is lodged in the brain. Her medical attendants entertain not 
the slightest hope of her recovery. Some eighteen months ago, sworn inform- 
ation was given that this lady was soon to be shot; and a communication 
to that effect was then made to the Government, who ordered that she 
should get a police escort at all times she might call for such; but she only 
availed herself of the privilege on one or two occasions. Miss Hinds dared 
to exercise the rights over the property which she had purchased in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court ; she dared to look for and enforce payment of her 
rents from refractory tenants by ejectment, which would have been tried at 
the approaching Sessions at Ballyconnell.’’ There are many houses near 
the scene of the outrage, but no person appeared to help the lady; indeed, 
nearly all the tenants happened to be ostentatiously attending Ballyconnell 
market that day. The man who drove Miss Hinds says he was fired at too 
—it is not believed. Government has offered 100/. reward for the discovery 
of the murderer. 


Forvign and Cnlonial, 

France.—The Emp« ror has this week been engaged in féting the 
Duke and Duchess of Brabant, who have been guests at St. Cloud. The 
Emperor has paid especial attention to the Duke of Brabant; and has 
escorted him to the lions of Paris, including the forts, arsenals, and mi- 
litary training-schools. 

* The following lines,” says the journal La Haute Loire, “have been 
addressed by an illustrious Marshal to a nun of the hospital of Puy, who 
had sent him a medal of the Immaculate Conception— 

“**T begin by telling you that I enter most willingly into the spirit of the 
pray ers you have offered up for me, and which, as you must have remarked, 

ave been heard. It was on the day following the feast of the Assumption 
that I beat the Russians at Traktir, and it was on that of the Nativity of Our 
Lady that the Malakoff was taken. Thus is it that we are indebted, more 
than the vulgar may suppose, to the fervent prayers addressed to the Virgin, 
and to our confidence in her, for such powerful aid in those two glorious 
days. 

Certain malefactors, connected with a secret society, who attempted to 
pillage Angers in August, but who were defeated and captured, have 
this week been tried. Twelve were acquitted. The three principal 
leaders, Secretain, Attibert, and Pasquier, were sentenced to transporta- 
tion and confinement in a fortified enclosure out of the territory of the 
empire ; eleven were condemned to simple transportation ; thirteen to ten 
years’ confinement, entailing infamy; and the remainder to periods of 
imprisonment varying from two to five years. 

The Paris butchers are doing all they can to frustrate the decree fixing 
the price of meat. It is thought that the Government may be driven to 
abolish the butchers’ monopoly altogether. 

Much attention has been drawn this week to the proceedings of the 
French refugees, who recently held a meeting in London of a very san- 
guinary kind. The news of this incident reached us from the other side 
of the Channel; and the Zimes, devoting a leading article to the matter, 
compresses, in convenient space, the substance of these revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. 

**A document has been lately circulated, signed ‘The Committee of the 
Revolutionary Society. Felix Pyat, Rougée, Jourdain.’ ‘These three per- 
sons are, we believe, located on British soil. Their production is entitled 
*A Letter to the Queen of England,’ and is of considerable length. The Em- 
peror Napoleon, with a magnanimity which does him all credit, so far from 
wishing that this letter should be suppressed, has even intimated a desire 
that it should obtain the widest circulation possible. If it served any pur- 
pose to lay before the world the vilest, most insolent, and flagitious docu- 
ment that has ever met our notice, it might be published in these columns. 
But our readers will sufficiently judge of its character without wading through 
its blasphemies, its obscenities, and its instigations to murder. It is, ix 
parts, so wild and unintelligible that it is charitable to think that exile and 
sufferings have turned the writer’s brain. It has, however, been not che less 
accepted by the French refugees in this country as the evposition of | 








in a cab, like Louis Philippe. ‘But there is a third manner, Madam,—in & 
van, like Louis XVI. in an executioner’s cart, to be executed by Donange, 
the hangman of Montfaucon.’ .. . . ‘Louis Napoleon,’ says the circular, 
‘is not a man; he shall be executed even to his memory ; even his remains 
and those of his relations shall not pollute the soil; they shall be driver 
out, the living and the dead; it shall be a casus belli for any nation to give 
them shelter.’ We have quoted enough.” 








GrerMany.—Berlin and Potsdam were given up to gayety, ceremony, 
and speechmaking, on the 15th instant. That day was at once the an- 
niversary of the King’s birthday, and of his entrance into the army at the 
age of ten, and the commencement of the winter term at the University and 
the first day of the academical year. Courtiers, generals, officers, diplo~ 
matists, went to Potsdam in state, to pay their devoirs to the King; the 
military men presenting him with a sword. At Berlin, the Rector of the 
University and another Professor made orations to the students, dealing 
but slightly with the birthday, and launching into limitless dissertations 
on philosophy. In the evening there were illuminations, except in those 
districts where the price of the oil was devoted to the poor. 

Although the elections in Berlin turned out so favourably to the popu- 
lar party, in the provinces the “screw” produced a great effect, and a large 
Ministerial majority has been returned. Out of 352 representatives, the 


| future Prussian Chamber will contain nearly 200 public officials, placed 
| more or less directly under the control of the Government. 


The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha recently declared in the Germanic 
Diet that he would oppose the demand of the nobles of his duchy for the 
restoration of their ancient privileges, abolished in 1848, In consequenceg 
twenty-one villages of the duchy have voted an address to the Duke, 
expressing their gratitude for this liberal policy. It was presented to 
him a few days ago, by a special deputation, after his return from Paris. 

The substance of the concordat concluded between Austria and the 
Holy See has been published. It does not contain much matter of 
general interest. The principle is, to relax the civil authority as over 
ruling the ecclesiastical, though not to abandon it; while the supremacy 
of the Catholics is confirmed. 


Tue Crrwea.—The intelligence received from the Crimea this weelk 
has been of a fragmentary kind; rather indicating extensive movements 
in progress, than recording any decided change in position,—facts whicl 
show that the commanders are keeping their own counsel. It is remark- 
able also that Prince Gortschakoff continues to be the chief purveyor of 
news. The following despatches have been received from him, via St. 
Petersburg and Warsaw. 

‘“* Crimea, Oct. 11.—The enemy has concentrated imposing masses in the 
valley of the Upper Belbek, and 1s evidently meditating an important move. 
In other parts of the Crimea there is no alteration.” 

** Oct. 13.—The enemy has quitted his position in the valley of the Upper 
Belbek, and is retreating to the crest of the hills between the valleys of Bel- 
bek and Baidar; probably in consequence of our movement on Harvi and 
Albat.”’ 

“ Warsaw, Oct. 14.—Despatches from Prince Gortschakoff to Prince Pas 
kiewitch contirm the news of a simultaneous organized concentric advance of 
the Allies from Eupatoria, Baidar, Kertch, and Kinburn, with the intent of 
surrounding and cutting off the Russian forces.’’ 

According to despatches from Odessa, there were on the 10th instané 
eighty ships before that town. A report prevailed there that the Russians 
intended to return upon Perekop. On the 14th, the fleets sailed fronr 
Odessa, and anchored off Kinburn. The Russians report as follows, 

“ St. Petersburg, Oct. 17.—A despatch from Nicolaietf announces that om 
the 15th the Allied fleets effected a descent on the point of Kinburn near the 
Salt Lakes. The number of troops disembarked was not considerable. Six 
steamers began to cannonade the town of Kiuburn towards the close of the 
day, and the fortress replied to the fire in such a manner as to keep the 
enemy ata distance. One steamer was damaged.” 

Early in the week, Lord Panmure published an intimation “that Sir 
Colin Campbell has been sent to Eupatoria with a considerable force of 
infantry and artillery.” 

A despatch from General Simpson, published in a Supplement to Tues- 
day’s Gazette, and dated “ Sebastopol, October 6,” gives some interesting 
information. At the request of Marshal Pélissier, the General had ore 
dered the Carbineers, the Fourth and Thirteenth Light Dragoons, the 
Twelfth Lancers, and a battery of artillery, the whole under Lord George 
Paget, to hold themselves in readiness for service at Eupatoria. They 
were to embark this week. General Simpson adds some instructive notes 
on the movements of the French. : 

‘The corps of General De Salles have, during the past week, pushed for- 
ward their advanced posts to the high ground on the left bank of the Belbek, 
overlooking Foti Sala. Their supports occupy a ridge from this place, 
stretching towards the South to Markul. The main position of the army is 
mm high, bold ground, extending from Aitoda to Markul, with the reserves 
posted between the village of Urkusta and the Bridge of Tinli. The corps is 
further to be reinforced with the view next week of making a strong recon- 
naissance of the ground from Foti Sala towards Wyenbash, on the left bank 
of the Katcha.”’ 
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Marshal Pélissier, in a despatch to the Minister of War, gives this de- 
scription of the cavalry combat at Koughill. 

‘“A brilliant cavalry combat, fought on the 29th of September at Koug- 
hill, (five leagues North-east of Eupatoria,) in which the Russian cavalry of 
General Korff was completely defeated by ours, inaugurates very auspiciously 
the series of operations of which Eupatoria is to be the pivot. As had been 
agreed upon between Ahmet Mushir Pasha and General d’Allonville, three 
columns left Eupatoria on the 29th, at three o’clock in the morning, to march 
against the enemy. The first column, directed to the South-east, went to 
take up a position at the extremity of the isthmus, towards Saki. It had 
only a few squadrons before it, and these it easily kept in check, assisted as 
it was by two gun-boats. The second, commanded by the Mushir in person, 
passing through Orar Atchin and Teiech, advanced on Djollchak, destroying 
on its march all the enemy’s stores. The third, at the head of which was 
General d’Allonville, consisted of twelve squadrons of his division, of Ar- 
mand’s battery, (horse artillery,) with 200 irregular horse and six Egyptian 
battalions. This column crossed one of the arms of Lake Sasik, and marched 
through Chiban on Djollchak, the joint rendezvous; where the two other 
columns arrived at about ten o’clock in the forenoon. The two latter co- 
lumns had driven before them some Russian squadrons, which had fallen 
back successively on their reserves. General d’Allonville was having the 
horses baited, when he observed a movement on the part of the enemy ; the 
latter, with eighteen squadrons, several sotnias of Cossacks, and some artil- 
lery, was endeavouring to turn the General’s right by advancing between 
him and the lake. General d’Allonville, whom the Mushir caused to be 
supported in the rear by two regiments of Turkish cavairy and the six 
Egyptian battalions, immediately proceeded towards the end of the lake, in 
order to surround the enemy. The promptitude of this movement enabled 
the 4th Hussars, led on in the first line by General Walsin Esterhazy, 
to charge the enemy with drawn sabres, while General Champéron, 
with the 6th and 7th Dragoons, in the second and third lines, dashed 
at the Russian Uhlans, and drove them into headlong flight, haras- 
sing them for more than two leagues. As the enemy kept his ground 
at no one point, and was flying in all directions, General d’Allonville 
caused his squadrons to halt, picking up, before retiring, all that remained 
on the field of battle. This day obtained for us six pieces of 
nance, three of them being guns and three howitzers, twelve chests, and one 
field-forge, with their teams, 169 prisoners, of whom one is an officer, Lieu- 
tenant Procopwitch, of the 18th Uhlans ; and 250 horses. The enemy left 
on the ground about 50 killed ; among whom was recognized Colonel An- 
dreouski, of the 18th Uhlans, of General Korff’s division, who commanded 
against us on that day, and who was considered in the Russian army to be an 
officer of great merit. Our losses are, in comparison, extremely trifling. 
We had 6 killed and 29 wounded. Messrs. Pujade, A.D.C. to General Wal- 
sin, and De Sibert de Cormillon, Ordnance-ofticer to the same General, are 
among the latter.” 

Prince Gortschakoff explains the cavalry defeat in this way: the com- 
manders of the Russian cavalry detachments in observation at Eupatoria 
were instructed, in case of attack, to fall back, one on Karagourt, the 
other on Boz Oglou— 

** Major-General Terpelevsky executed this order; but Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral de horff, before arriving at Karagourt, having lost sight of the enemy, 
who was marching in pursuit of Major-General Terpelevsky, halted between 
Kouroulon-Keneghez and Koughill, made his men dismount in order to raise 
the guns from their fore-carriages, and did not dispose his advanced posts in 
convenient order and at the requisite distance from his position. The result 
was, that a great part of the enemy’s cavalry, numbering from two to three 
thousand men, making a rapid movement to the right, appeared suddenly 
on the right flank and the rear of Lieutenant-General de Korff, who after 
that had no time to draw up for battle or prepare for a combat. The regi- 
ment of Lancers were compelled to disperse, and to fall back upon Kara- 
gourt, fighting with the enemy. Six pieces of the Horse Artillery opened 
tire on the appearance of the enemy; but they had lost the opportune mo- 
ment for attack, and they were surrounded and captured. Two other pieces 
which were not loaded were replaced on their carriages, and carried off at a 
gallop. Our loss consists of 100 Lancers, one subaltern officer, and the six 
pieces, with a part of their attendants.” 

The whole of the Turkish Contingent is to be united at Kertch for the 

. winter, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ready and Commander Bonet report a success- 
ful operation against a fort and some buildings at Taman and Fana- 
goria, opposite Yenikale, on the island of Taman, | Three companies of 
the Seventy-first Regiment, and six companies of French infantry, were 
landed on the 24th September at Fanagoria, covered by the fire of four 
English and nine French gun-boats. The enemy instantly abandoned 
the place; which was occupied by the troops, and held during the week. 
The object of the expedition was to dismantle the place, and appropriate 
the wood and fuel to the use of the garrison of Yenikale, During the 
operations on the 24th, the Cossacks, 600 strong, occupied a hill-side 
about two miles distant; whence they were dislodged by the admirable 
practice of the gun-boats. One English sailor was slightly wounded. 
Fanagoria was a fort protecting the townof Taman. At the former, were 
found sixty-six pieces of cannon and four mortars, all rendered unser- 
viceable ; and at Taman eleven 24-pounders buricd in the sand. The 
other articles discovered—except stores of wood, fuel, an hydraulic press, 
and some medicines—were of little value. This successful foray deprives 
the enemy of the basis of operations he might have selected for a winter 
campaign against Yenikale. ‘ Taman,” says Commander Bonet, “could 
receive and shelter several thousand soldiers. At Fanagoria vast edifices 
might serve as hospitals or barracks,” All have now been destroyed. 


Rvssta.—The Czar, if we may believe the rumours circulated by the 
German journals, has actually gone to Perekop, if not into the Crimea, 

According to a letter from St. Petersburg, the Emperor Alexander, in his 
recent visit to Moscow, not only went with all the Imperial Family to 
the holy places, temples, catacombs, and chapels—kissing the relics of the 
saints, and prostrating themselves before the altars; but, in order to for- 
tify the courage of his army, determined on carrying to it a relic of Saint 
Serguis, consisting of a painted image of the saint from one of the sides 
of his coffin, which is supposed to be of great sanctity and virtue, and 
which figured in the wars of the Czars Michel Feodorovitch and Peter L,, 
and inthat of Moscow in 1812. On giving up the image to the Czar, a 
grand religious ceremony took place, and the Metropolitan, in the course 
of it, made the following solemn appeal to the saint— 

“‘ Saint Serguis! Thou gavest thy blessing to Prince Dimitri—to the Czars 
Michel, Peter, and Alexander: look down favourably on the Czar Alexander Ni- 
colaiewitch, who comes to demand from thee thy holy image, in order to show 
it to his army as the sacred mark of thy prayers of benediction and protection. 
Cease not to pray to God to pardon our sins, for which we have merited 
chastisement; that He will bless our most pious Czar and his army; and 





ord- 


that he will give him victory, which will make peace, and a victorious 
peace !’ oan me 

The Czar, it is added, on receiving the image reverently kissed it, and 
when he departed from Moscow carried it with him to the South. 


Turkey.—The city of Kars would appear to have been relieved by a 


| defeat inflicted on the besiegers, who made a determined assault upon the 


{ 








fortifications of the place. The following versions of what took place ave 
in circulation, and are the only accounts yet received, 
From Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

“ Foreign Office, Oct. 13, 11.30 p. m.—A telegraphic despatch has been 
received at the Foreign Office from Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, dated 
Therapia, October 12, stating that the Russians attacked Kars on the 29th of 
September, and were repulsed after a conflict of seven hours, with a loss of 
2500 killed and twice that number wounded. Upwards of 4000 muskets left 
on the field. Loss of the Turks about 700 killed and wounded,” 

The Minister of Fore gn A ffairs at Constantii ople to the Ottoman 
Almbassador at London. 

** Constantinople, Oct. 13.—An official report of the Commander-General 
of Kars, dated September 29, makes known to us the following facts. The 
Russians have thisday attacked Kars. The action lasted eight hours; and 
in the course of the contest, which was of the most desperate character, the 
enemy with all his force several times entered some of our batteries, but was 
each time driven back with considerable loss. After displaying great efforts, 
the Russians were compelled to give way before the courage of our brave 
soldiers, and to retire completely routed. In addition to the dead and 
wounded carried away during the action, the Russians have left in the 
trenches and the environs of the fortress 4000 dead, 100 prisoners, and a gun. 
Our losses consist of 700 to SCO men; amongst them we have to deplore the 
death of many superior officers, The Russians are preparing to retreat and 
to abandon the siege.’ 

Another account was published in Paris by the Moniteur. 

“On September 29th, the Russians attempted a general attack on Kars, 
The combat lasted seven hours with extreme desperation. The enemy at 
length was repulsed, and his retreat became a complete rout. On the 30th 
they had already buried 4000 dead, and the field of battle was strewed with 
i The loss of the Turks is only about 1000 men.” 

The Hamburg correspondent of the Daily News gives some details of 
the fight derived from an “authentic Russian source.”” It makes an ad- 
dition to the other accounts, to the effect that the Turks followed the 
Russians beyond the earthworks of Kars, and so completely broke them 
that they could not rally again. When the courier left Kars the Rus- 
sians were preparing to retreat. 

General Mouravieff’s explanation of the defeat of his army before Kars 
is summarily expressed in the following despatch from Berlin. 

‘A despatch received from St. Petersburg states that on the 29th of Sep- 
tember the Russian army attacked Kars. In consequence of several officers 
of high rank having been killed or wounded early in the action, the assault 
was unsuccessful. General Mouravieff adds, that notwithstanding their 
losses, the Russian troops captured fourteen Turkish flags, and that the 
blockade of Kars is reéstablished on the same footing as before the attack.” 

JersEY,—The refugees in Jersey have placed themselves under the ban 
of public opinion. Shocked at the publication of atrocious insults to 
Queen Victoria among them, the people of Jersey met at St. Helier’s on 
Saturday, with the Constable of the town in the chair, and, denouncing 
the journal 7’Homme and its doctrines,—having for their object the sup- 
pression of Christianity, the propagation of Socialism, the destruction of 
all thrones, including that of Queen Victoria,—declared its publication in 
Jersey to be a disgraceful outrage cf the moral laws of hospitality and a 
misfortune to the island, and earnestly trusted that immediate measures 
would be taken by the authorities to suppress it. The resolutions were 
presented to the Licutenant-Governor on Sunday. 

According to the Jersey Times, the Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey 
has ordered Piancini the proprietor, Ribeyrolles the editor, and Thomas 
the distributor of the journal L’ Homme, to quit the, island on or before 
the 20th instant. 


dead bodies. 





Pisrellanvonvs, 


The weekly Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on Mon- 
day, and sat two hours and a half. The Council was attended by Lord 
Palmerston, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Earl of Clarerdon, 
Lord Panmure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. 
Vernon Smith, Lord Canning, and the Earl of Harrowby. 

Mr. Pressly, one of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, has been 
appointed Deputy Chairman of the Board, in the place of Mr. Thornton, 
resigned. Mr. Henry Roberts, formerly Under-Secretary for War, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pressly as Commissioner. 

For more than a quarter of a century of zealous service and profes- 
sional sacrifice, Dr. Southwood Smith has at length been rewarded with 
the privilege of beginning the world again. The end of his unfailing 
success in promoting sanitary reform—not only by promulgating the 
scientific truths respecting it, but by personal labour—is to find himself 
obliged to recommence his career as a practising physician. Doubtless 
Dr. Smith has not opened his consulting-rooms for private practice in 
vain; but it is a bitter discouragement to those who devote their talents 
and their energies to the best interests of the public, to find that, while 
drones of family and influence burden the pension-list, men of action 
and skill, without “ connexions,” can expect no better fate than that 
which we are now recording of the foremost sanitary reformer of the 
time.—Daily News, October, 19. 

The brilliant defence of Kars brings in to mind the fact that the 
garrison were led and sustained by Ex hmen. The name of General 
Williams is well known ; but the names of his staff may have slipped 
from the memory of our readers, ‘‘ His Aide-de-camp,” the Daily News 
reminds us, “is Captain Teesdale. He has also been most ably sup- 
ported by Colonel Lake, of the Madras Engineers, and Captain Thompson, 
of the Sixty-eighth Bengal Native Infantry. All three are young men. 
Captain Thompson was severely wounded in the arm in the Burmese 
war, and returned home upon sick leave. But his eagerness to serve bis 
country induced him to volunteer for the East before his wound was 
entirely cured. He has gone through the arduous defence of Kars with 
his arm in a sling. This is the true metal of which British soldiers 
are made, The privations suffered by the garrison of Kars have been 
great; our gallant countrymen learned to regard horse-flesh and cat’s- 
flesh as ‘dainty fare.” They speak in the highest terms of the qualities 
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of the Turkish soldier when rightly officered. The Muchir and General | trates. Of 240, who have not applied for their balances, the larger part 


Williams are on the best terms. As for the Pashas they have the good 
sense to keep quiet in their tents, smoking, and declaring that their trust 
is in God and the English officers.” 

The Morning Post correspondent in the Crimea adds one more to the 
many anecdotes showing the interest that Queen Victoria takes in the 
Army. Visiting a wounded friend, the correspondent found him sitting 
up on his camp-stretcher for the first time. He exhibited, with no or- 
dinary pride, the sling in which his fractured arm was suspended. In 
the sling itself there was nothing very remarkable—a plain black riband 
and some plain chamois leather—“ but a sling made by his Sovereign is 
not a thing lightly to be prized by a British soldier. Twelve of these 
useful articles, made by her Majesty, and sent out for the use of her 
wounded officers, have been distributed.” 

As the name of General Mouravietf is likely to be much more fre- 
quently before the public than has hitherto been the case, it may not be 
out of place to repeat an anecdote which is told of “ that first of Russian 
tacticians’’ by M. Gallet de Kulture, who was formerly secretary to 
Prince Demidoff. Some years since, after having distinguished himself 
greatly in the Caucasus, Mouravieff returned to St. Petersburg. The late 
Czar, who had heard the General highly spoken of, one day said to him, 
“As you play the professor in the Caucasus, I must judge for myself 
whether your pretensions are well founded. Take the command of a 
corps, and maneuvre against another which shall act under my direc- 
tions. Do your best; for I do not intend to spare you.” The ma- 
neuvres had hardly commenced when the Emperor lost sight of the 
corps opposed to him. Some hours passed, and, as no Mouravietf 
appeared, the Imperial force retired towards the Neva; but, un- 
fortunately for the military reputation of the Sovereign, the corps of his 
adversary was concealed behind some high ground close to the spot to 
which he had withdrawn. Mouravieff suddenly appeared, pushed forward 
a column which separated the Czar from the body of his corps, aud 
eventually managed to get the latter between his artillery and the river. 
On seeing this, General Yermaloff, who officiated as juge de camp, galloped 
up to Mouravieff, and thus addressed him—‘“ I congratulate you, mon 
cher, on a victory which will prove to be a defeat.” The sequel showed 
that Yermaloff knew his master. Mouravieff was undera cloud, and 
nothing more was heard of him until very recently, when he reappeared 
on the scene as Commander-in-chief of the separate corps in the Cau- 
casus.— Vienna Correspondent of the Times. 

The manifesto of Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and Mazzini, has called for 
a counter-statement from M. Louis Blanc, designed to show that the 
three gentlemen do not speak for the Republican party at large. M. 
Louis Blanc points out the indiscretion of exposing the differences of the 
Republican party to the enemy; the inconsistency of refusing a free dis- 
cussion, upon which depends the freedom of thought which lends to action 
all its worth; and the impolicy of creating a vain alarm by violent but 
bootless diatribes. He observes, that unless the Republican party can 
unite and settle its differences by discussion, it cannot act as “an army”’ 
governed by moral and intellectual purpose; but that any one section 





| marked success. 


have not been discharged for the regulated period. As the recommittal 
of original prisoners is about 30 or 40 per cent, the corrective discipline to 
industrial training in the convict system appears to be attended with 
Colonel Jebb also informs the Zimes, that “ the Secre- 
tary of State has determined that, as a gen ral rule, every convict shal] 
serve out the whole period of his sentence of penal servitude.” 

Mr. George Ss. Jenkinson, a Gloucestershire gentleman now in Paris, 
forwards to the Zimes an interesting story illustrative of the ticket-of- 
leave system, 

_“* Thomas Paling, now in custody for the Cudham murder, having a 
ticket-of-leave, was harboured as a lodger by another ticket-of-leave convict, 
named Mark Wheeler, who owned, before his conviction as a felon, and still 
owns, a freehold cottage and garden, by the roadside, just outside my park 
close to Whittield village, in Gloucestershire. Mark Wheeler was, about four 
years ago, convicted and sentenced to seven years’ transportation for some 
robbery. He was sent to the Hulks, and there made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Paling. They each obtained a ticket-of-leave as ‘reformed characters.’ 
Mark Wheeler returned to his freehold property at Whitfield, (considerately 
leftin his possession by the authorities,) with his intellects sharpened and his 
acquaintance enlarged by his séjour at the hulks. His local knowledge en- 
abled him, while living in his own house in an apparently innocent manner, 
to plan various depredations. He then invites his hulk friend to come down 
and lodge with him. Mr. Paling comes; and the quality of the lodger 
became the talk of the neighbourhood, as it soon became known what he was. 
But who had any right to interfere? Had not Mark Wheeler a perfect right 
to invite any one he pleased to his own house >? Of course he had. Very shortly 
Mr. Paling ‘ went up to London’ to ‘ receive some money from an old aunt.’ 
The Cudham murder was perpetrated, and Mark Wheeler's lodger returned to 
his friend’s house at Whitfield. A few nights previously to Mr. Paling’s trip 
to London, the church and the bank at Thornbury—a town two miles from 
Wheeler's cottage—were attempted, and also the house of Mr. Bennett (only 
a few hundred yards from Wheeler’s cottage) was broken into and robbed. 
Mark Wheeler and his lodger were a good deal talked about by all of us; but 
what could be done? Presently we heard that Wheeler’s lodger was taken 
for the Cudham murder; and various circumstances pointed to him also as 
the perpetrator of the robbery at Mr. Bennett's. But his host—Mark 
Wheeler—the reformed character, with his ticket-of-leave! Well; what 
had he done? He could not be responsible for the evil deeds of his lodger. 
Oh no, not he! ‘ But can’t the Mayistrates interfere?’ said I. No; what 
proof is there against Wheeler? True, he was arrested, and remanded week 
after week by one of the Magistrates at Thornbury; who told me, the other 
day, that he had written about him more than once to Sir George Grey, ‘ but 
that he could not get any answer,’ which, by the way, surprised him much 
more than it did me.” 





If Mr. George Combe of Edinburgh is now or has lately been in Switz- 


| erland, we should be inclined to ascribe to his pen the following pleasant 


} and found scarcely standing-room on the deck. 


| forth to enjoy a holiday. 


obtaining power would perhaps conscientiously feel bound to enforce its | 


principles as tyrannically as the very despots the Republicans seek to 
displace. 
polish of M. Louis Blanc’s pen. The Republican form of government, 
he says, is not the true object, but the elevation of the multitudes whom 
excess of poverty degrades ; an enterprise demanding study deep and long. 





Many of our readers will be glad to hear that the Senate of the London 
University has received a communication from Sir George Grey, inti- 
mating that, in the opinion of the Government, the Senate ought to con- 
cede the points upon which they have so long opposed the Graduates, and 
that that body ought now to be admitted to the University with the pri- 
yileges of Convocation and the right to nominate members of the Senate. 


The Decimal system of coinage has not been forgotten by its friends 
from many countries gathered in Paris. A meeting of the International 
Association for bringing about a uniform system of coins, weights, and 
measures, assembled on Wednesday at the Exposition Palace. 
absence of Baron de Rothschild, the President, the chair was taken by M. 
d’ Avila, formerly Minister of Finance in Portugal; and by his side were 
Mr. J. Yates from England, Mr. Field from the United States, M. Ramon 
de la Sagra from Spain, M. Pacheco from Mexico, Vice-Presidents; and 
MM. Hippolyte Peut and Vattemare, Secretaries. It was resolved, 

1, That it will be of the highest possible importance to encourage the pub- 
lication in French of a work, giving in a clear and concise form, the history 
and a comparative table of the different systems of coins, weights, and mea- 
sures, in the principal countries of the world, to be afterwards translated and 
printed by the committees into the languages of all the countries repre- 
sented in the association. 2. That for this object, and to secure the perfect cor- 
rectness of the work, the different committees composing the Association, are 
requested beforehand to furnish all the information in their power relative 
to the coins, weights, and measures of the country to which they belong, 
with the calculation of them on the metrical system as aterm of general 
comparison.” 


Such is the purport of a paper written with the force and | 


picture of military aud social training in that country; extracted from 
one of a scrics of ** Letters from the Continent,” which the Scotsman 
has been publishing. 

“We left Ziirich on the 20th August by the steam-boat for Richterswyl, 
It was delicious weather, 
and our companions were the common school children of Ziirich come 
Their teachers and many of their parents ac- 
companied them, with a stand of colours and a band of musicians. Their 
countenances beamed with joy, and their voices sent forth merry shouts 
of laughter. They were clean and well dressed; most of them fair in 
complexion, and with a large infusion of the lymphatic in their temperament. 
They landed at a village four miles up the Lake; and intended, after enjoy- 
ing a day of feasting and dancing, to return in the evening. The elder boys 
were differently employed. The Swiss train their schoolboys in gymnastic 


| and military exercises, the latter carried the length of marching, man@uver- 


ing, and rifle-shooting. They are supplied with rifles adapted in size and 
weight to the ages of the boys, ranging from ten to sixteen. I saw a body 
of them marching from drill, preceded by two pioneers with axes, and two 
drummers—all schoolboys, and commanded by the junior teachers. This 
is the Ziirich day of their annual competition for prizes for rifle-shoot- 
ing; and already we heard the sharp ringing of their shots at a short 
distance from the town, as we were gliding along the lake. There 
is a large muster of parents and spectators at this competition, and 
we heard it spoken of as an important public festival. I was assured that in 


| case of a struggle for independence, Switzerland could bring into the field 


In the | 


250,000 trained soldiers, most of them deadly marksmen with the rifle; and 
it is by this means that she prepares her male population from childhood to 
regard themselves as the only sure defenders of their country’s freedom. 
This schoolboy training is subsequently completed by embodiment in the 


| militia. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that Switzerland 


Each Committee is to do its utmost to prepare the way, by enlighten- | 


ing the public, for an official International Congress on the subject. It 
was also resolved, that ‘‘ a permanent International Committee shall be 


immediately constituted in Paris, to be composed as much as possible of 


members belonging to each of the countries represented in the Associa- 
tion,” 


In a letter to the Zimes, Colonel Jebb states the progress of the ticket- | 


of-leave system, in order to correct misapprehension and lead to more 
jest and favourable views. The liberation of prisoners is not a novelty. 

n 1843 to 1847, no fewer than 3450 criminals were released under com- 
mutation of sentence of transportation. The ordinary minimum of trans- 
portation was seven years; the new act fixes the minimum at four years. 
Between the 8th October 1853 and the present date, 3629 criminals have 
been released on licence, leaving 2000 of the original number to be re- 
leased when they become eligible. About 96 licences or 23 per cent have 
been revoked; 97 criminals have been reconvicted. As many as 699 re- 
leased convicts have applied for the balance of the gratuities, half of 
which is paid to them on release. Respecting 686 of this number, satis- 
factory accounts have been received, chiefly from clergymen and magis- 


should supply soldiers for foreign governments; for those of her sons in 
whom the military dispositions are strong have them excited and trained 
from boyhood ; and as there is rarely a call for the exercise of their prowess 
at home, they naturally seek a field in other lands.” 


Sir James Graham is on a visit to the Earl of Aberdeen, at Haddo House, 
in Aberdeenshire. 

The Emperor of Russia has nominated Major-General Todtleben to be 
one of his Aides-de-camp General. Military merit is sure of its reward in 
Russia. 

The Duchess of Genoa has caused her late husband’s library—principally 
consisting of military works—to be put in order preparatory to opening it to 
the public. 

The King of Prussia is causing the castle of Hohenzollern, the cradle of 
his family, to be magnificently restored and decorated. The castle is situated 
at the summit of a high mountain in the district of Hechingen. In ad- 
dition to a royal residence, it is to serve as a sort of fortress, and accommo- 
dation is to be provided in it for an entire battalion. 

Baron Marochetti has presented to the Sardinian Government a model, on 
a small scale, of the monument to be erected to the memory of the late King 
Charles Albert. The Monarch is on horseback, sword in hand, in the atti- 
tude of a man who appeals to it as the only means of emancipating Italy from 
foreign rule. Around the pedestal are seated four allegorical figures. 





We have heard a story of Major-General Windham which tells of the same 
characteristic promptitude and presence of mind exhibited by him in a mo- 
ment of danger, the display of which at the storming of the Redan has shed 
so much and such widely-spread renown upon his name. Some years ago, a 
lady of Bristol and her sister were crossing the Irish Channel in one of the 
Irish packets. They were seated together close to the bulwarks of the vessel, 
absorbed in conversation, when, suddenly, a gentleman, a fellow passenger, 
but an entire stranger to them, rushed across to them, caught them one in 
each arm, and whirled them off to some distance from the spot where they 
had been sitting. Scarce had they recovered their surprise, and their 
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indignation, aroused at such rough and unaccountable behaviour, when 
another vessel came into collision with their steamer, breaking in her bul- 
warks at the very place where they had been seated, even while the stranger 
was tendering his apologies for the rude and abrupt manner in which he had 
been compelled to save them from such imminent danger. That gentleman 
was General Windham, the far-famed hero of the Redan.—By istol Times. 





Prelaz, a Swiss gunsmith, living at Vevay, has invented a new rifle car- 
bine. On the 7th October, in the presence of Baron De Krudener, the Rus- 
sian Minister, he made an e3 yp ronppeepe the p lain of Villeneuve, and struck 
a target, ten feet in height, eleven out of twelve times at a distance of 1350 
yards. The Russian Minister was pleased with the result, and returned to 

fevay the same evening with the inventor, The Federal Commissioners had 

spoken slightingly of the invention. 





Sligo has recently received a commercial boon of some importance—Messrs. 
Powell and Sons, of London, have opened an establishment for the curing of 
meat on a lurge scale. Already seventy oxen a day are slaughtered, and the 
number will_soon be increased to a hundred. 

London assurance-offices are warned how they grant life-policies at the 
instance of Prussian Jews. Three brothers, Jews, have just been convicted | 
at Berlin of fraudulently insuring two lives in English offices, having stated 
the persons insured to be twenty years younger than they really were, 
Hitherto the births of the Jews have not been registered in Prussia ; false 
documents, by the collusion of bribed officials, are sent to England, and the 
offices think these official papers must be correct. 

The indirect taxes of France produced in the first nine months of this year 
699,789,000 francs—an augmentation of 81,055,000 franes over the same 
period of 1854 ; but 12,268,000 francs of this arose from new taxes. 

The revenue receipts of the Austrian empire for the first six months of 
this year were 123,802,815 florins; they were less in 1854, and only 
115,016,001 florins in 1853, for the same period. 

Advices from California assert that the prod uce of gold there is greater 
than ever in proportion to the number of diggers, whose ranks are not con- 
tinually swelled now by new arrivals as in former times. 


A report that good gold-diggings had been found at Colville in Oregon is 
now confirmed : ‘they are likely to be very productive. 


A decree has appeared in the Paris Moniteur fixing the price of butcher’s 
meat for the remainder of this month, 

There are very unfavourable reports of the vintage of Xeres 
are few, and these are greatly perilled by continued wet weather. 

The marsh country round Rome has suffered greatly from storms and in- 
undations: in some places the vintage, the last hope of the cultivators, was 
destroyed by hail. 

The bad accounts of the grain crops in the } 
are fully confirmed. 


the grapes 





Northern provinces ‘of Russia 


The vintage is now proceeding throughout France, and the appreciations 
of the crop are still most contradictory. At Narbonne it is estimated at one- 
third of an 6 rdinary year, at Bordeaux at one-fourth, in the Gard at two- 
thirds, and in Roussillon the quantity of wine will be barely sufficient for 
local consumption. The oidium did not prevail so generally as last year, 
and the frosts in spring are the sole cause of the scarcity. 

India was in danger of famine from want of rain ; but at the last accounts 
there had been a welcome fall, and it is hoped that at the worst there will 
only be a scarcity, and not an absolute dearth of food. 

An agricultural show has been held in a large field at Munich, near the 
statue of Bavaria; the King attended; prizes were awarded for the finest 
oxen and sheep; there were horse-races and two monster concerts, 

The N vile has not risen to the accustomed height this season, and next 
year’s crops will consequently be short. 





cable between Sardinia and Africa has arisen 
and the weight 
but buoys were 


A failure to deposit the electric 
from the great depth of part of the sea-bed, the bad weather, 
of the cable. Mr. Brett was obliged to order it to be cut; 
attached to the portion left in the sea. 

The influential sect of the Parsees at Bombay are stirring to effect an 

alteration of their laws and institutions, to put themselves more in harmony 
with the present state of things: the priests are opposed to the change. 


Mr. Sheriff Arkley has decided, in his court at Edinburgh, that railway 
companies are not entitled to charge travellers by ‘Parliamentary trains” 
for fractions of a mile—if the distance is five miles and a half they must 
charge only fivepence. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


he week ending on Saturday last. 
























Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-"54. of 1855, 
Zymotic Diseases . i 223 
Dropsy, Can er,and 34 
Tubercular Diseases 157 
‘ 
Diseases of the Heart 42 
Diseases of the Lungs, ar ° 110 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, ,and other O ° 47 
coronene ot Ct co eed ° ° 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e . 7 
Rheumatisr . 1 
Diseases of the . < 
Malformations. ....sccccscseseesesecs . 3 
Premature Birth ° 30 } 
Atrophy ° 28 ' 
ge . 23 } 
Budden. .ccceccscvcccscsseveccccvessseccs ° ° 5 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and IMUEMPCTANCE pesseseeesesseeess 1.5 27 | 
Total (including unspecified causes) ..ccsecccsceccesere 35,0 870 





After a temporary decline in severity, the cholera has increased in Ma- 
drid ; it has carried off Sehor Sagasti, the Civil Governor, 

Two of the Windsor Magistrates—the present and the late Mayor—have 
appeared in the Zimes, defending their decision in regard to the assault 
committed by Lord Vane Tempest upon Mr. Nash, the lessee of the Windsor 
Theatre. They. contend that some of the statements in his letter to the 
Times are w holly false,—as, for instance, that the Magistrates advised him 
to make up matters, and that there was a difficulty in getting zy a summons. 
They say that Mr. Nash’s “inflated and exaggerated” evidence was con- 
tradicted in some important particulars by his own witnesses; and that, on 
a calm consideration of the whole of the evidence, given before them, they 
were convinced that they would not have been justified in sending the case | 
to a higher tribunal. 


| tion to the C 


The Toronto Colonist reports the killing of a black bear, weighing upwards 
of 700 pounds, te an Indian, at Castor River, under peculiar circ umstances. 
The Indian fired, but only wounded the bear ; it sprang upon him, and 
though one of his arms had been broken, the hunter managed to plunge a 
knife into the bear’s heart. It is unusual for an Indian when alone to fire 
at a bear, on account of the great peril in which he is placed if the shot does 
not kill the animal. 

A noted brigand, called Lazzarini, with a band of ten followers, holds the 
environs of Ferrara in terrified subjection. ewards are offered for the c: ap- 
ture or destruction of the robbers: the leader’s head is valued at 3000 crowns. 

Two Indian atrocities are reported from the United States. Of 300 emi- 
grants who were travelling through Oregon, 150 were butchered, and the 
stores of the caravan were stolen ; “the survivors reached Salt Lake City in a 
famishing state. Seventy W hites have been murdered near Fort Colville. 


CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days end 
9 


October 19th, including season-ticket-holders, 21,556, 


ing Friday 


-- POSTSCRIPT. 


The operations against Kinburn, it would appear from the 
statement from the enemy’s camp, have been attended with success. 

“St. Petersburg, October 18. —The fortress of Kinburn resisted the Allies 
by a very heavy fire up to the 17th. At noon on that day the fire ceased, 
and at three p.m. the enemy (the Allies) entered the place.” 


SATURDAY. 


following 


On this subject there are some interesting statements in a letter from 
Odessa, published in the Paris papers. 

** T have been informed by persons in the Commissariat at Nicholaieff and 
Cherson that the passage between Kinburn and Oczakoff has been rendered 
quite impracticable. Upwards of fifty boats laden with large stones and 
fragments of rocks have been sunk along the channel over a space of at 
least two versts, a narrow canal only having been left for navigation. 
Thus, vessels wishing to enter the liman will have to pass quite close 
to the fortifications, under the very guns of Kinburn. The latter is 
regarded as a fortress of the first class, owing to the immense works 
thrown up around it since the landing of the Allies in the Crimea. 
The same process has been gone through at the —_ or of t 
Boug, which is flanked by two large batteries on either side. 





1 the vess¢ Is 
the Russians could procure have been sunk there, and no boat, rome light 


its draught of water may be, can enter the river. Only one very narrow 

assage now remains open for the Russian boats which proceed from Nicho- 
laieff to Cherson, Kinburn, Oczakoff, and sometimes even to Odessa, o1 
military service; but on the firs t appearan ce of danger an immense m 
stones, rocks, &c., heaped up along the shore, will be thrown into t 
sage in order to block it up completely. 

Odessa itself has been greatly stren eth ened, 
placed in position to defend the palace of : 
thickness of the wall has been doubled, and emb 
in it to enable a battery of field artillery poe in the Palace C 
play on the assailants. Besides the large battery of thirty-si 
erected last April, a second battery of semicircular form, containing twel 
guns, and commanding the 1 roadstead, has been also erected. It is hoped 
that the latter will be sufficient to prevent any hostile vessel from enter- 
ing the military port. Since summer the 








ix howitzers haye been 
ice Woronzoft. “The 


asures have been open¢ d 











military engineers haye con- 


structed a new battery of twelve pieces of the largest calibre on th 
ground to the West of the colonnade, which will sweep all the appr 
in direction of the Peresip. There are besides, at intervals along the 


garden-terrace, pieces of heavy calibre, which may at a moment's notic 
be brought forward and form a second flying battery of sixteen guns.” 


A letter from Odessa says that reinforcements had recently been de- 
patched to Prince Gortschakoff, consisting “ of several battalions of mili- 
tia, and a a of the cavalry reserves which were nearest the scene 
of war. .... The number of wounded and sick Russians bas aug- 
mented in a most terrible manner since the fall ] 


f Sebastopol, and the 


convoys of wounded and mutilated men which leave the North forts 
are endless. Troops,” it is added, “have been de spat hed | yy Genera l 
Gortschakoff vid Perekop to Nicolaieff. A field-battery which had fo yught 





on the battle of the Tchernaya had arrived at the latter place = 

Wi ith regard to the recent operations in the island of Taman, the Con- 
gives some additional particulars. It states that, “in the anti- 
cipation that there might have been a considerable number of tro ps ¢ 
centrated at Taman, an order had been given to five large English 
boats to quit the Spit of Arabat on a given day, and effect a diversion in 
the Gulf of Temruk, situated at the Eastern entrance of the Sea of Az tt. 
This diversion was effected, and produced the best results. It had the 
effect of bringing to that point numerous detachments of infantry, w he 
on hearing the cannon at Taman, hastened to the assistance of that 
place. Temruk has, he 


/ f 
8 wrnel 





however, shared the same fate as Taman, for the 
English have annihilated it.” 

The latest reports from the Baltic are dated Dantsic, yesterday 1 
ing. Admiral Dundas was at Ledsund, and was to return to Nargen to- 
morrow. The weather was extremely bad ; snow-storms being prevalent. 


nom- 


General O'Donnell, Spanish Minister of War, in replying to a diatribe 
against “ France, — and everybody,” uttered by Orense, the De- 
mocrat, remarked that 
---- “events = taking place in Europe, which may bring yon a general war. 
More than people think or desire, it is undoubted that a day may come when 
our own interests may compel us to take part in the struggle. If M. Orense 
imagines that a nation can remain isolated when Europe is engaged ina 
sanguinary contest, he deceives himself; he thinks like the man who be- 
lieves he has only to be peacefully dispos: d to avoid the chance of being in- 
volved in an affair of honour. It is with nations as with individuals, 
they often cannot avoid fighting, however pacific they may be. Do 
you know what would happen if we were to carry out to the ex- 
treme this system of isolation? Sooner or later’ we should be de- 
spised by all, and other countries would make war upon us. When the 
Government shall deem it fitting, it will frankly submit this ques- 
Cortes; until then, 1 shall not say another word upon the 
i proved 


subject. France has never, evem in the time of Louis Philippe, 


| more religiously than she is now doing all her sympathies for Spain; she 
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ys maintained—she now maintains—the strictest vigilance 
igland has lately offered us ships for transporting our troops 
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to Africa Although we do not require them, we ought not the less on that 
account to express all our gratitude for the offers and services of friendly 
nations.” 


Some particulars respecting the personnel of the new Greek Cabinet 
and the state of — feeling at Athens come to hand this morning 

““M. Bulgaris, the President of the Council and Minister of the Interior, 
Was previously Senator of Hydra. Colonel Smolents, the Minister of War, 
was born in Austria, and brought up at the military school of Vienna. H: 
vart in the first war of Greek independence, and was in cons equence 
d with the rights of a citizen of the country. He isa man of good 
c attainments, and origin: ally belonged to the Engineers. ae has 
been since 1833 connected with the War department, and w as, | > his 
nomination to the Ministry, Secretary- General of that department. ML. Bol )llis, 
Minister of J aati e, Was also brought up at Vienna, but is a Greek by birth, 
and a lawyer by profession. He has been for many years Professor of Roman 
Law at the University of Athens. M. Silivergos, the Minister of Finance, 
was, when appointed to the Ministry, President of the Supreme Court of 
Accounts. M. Miaoulis, Minister of Marine, who has been for a consider- 
able time Secretary-General in that department, is a son of the well-known 
Greek Admiral of that name, and was educated at Munich and London. 
The portfolio of Foreign Affairs has been offered to M. Tricoupis, Greek Am- 
bass yi wx at the Court of London, and brother-in-law to M. Mavrocordat 
but his acceptance is considered doubtful. Meanwhile, the Minister of Fi- 
nance holds the portfolio of Foreign Affairs ad interim.” 
Tumultuous manifestations from the Russian party have taken place in 
I Cries of “The King for ever! *“ The Queen for ey 
_ ng dive = » Czar!’ were raised by the crowd. Demonstration 

1 Kalergi were made in front of the hotel of the Ri 
‘here was no attempt at repression on the part of thi 

















The overland mail arrived yesterday, bringing advices from B mb ay to 
the 12th September. Very little of general interest is reported. The 
Sontal insurrection has been entirely suppressed; some thousands have 
surrendered, but the majority are still safe in their jungles. As the fever 
season had set in, the advanced posts of the troops had been withd: awn, 
and the main bodies were preparing to fall back out of the fever rang e. 
It is stated that the tranquillity at Lucknow is more apparent than real. 
The King, on one side, was either besotted with opium or debauchery ; 


and the fanatics, on the other, were secretly instigating the people. We 
1 that a secret Durbar, consisting of some 200 Ameers 

rdars, was held on the 18th, and that, “after a warm de- 

was det termined to spend 1,500,000 rupees a year in 








bribery and : m to prevent annexation. All ideas of resistance were 
scouted ; the aged | Cassim, ninety-five years old, was clect 

he spoke for two hours, until he fainted. It was pitiable to see his fine 
Iranee features looking as if chiselled from marble, and his long beard 
sweeping the floor as he was borne off by four young sirdars to a couch. 
He spoke of being born under the crescent of the gl ries of Ut ( 

fallen greatness, but yet of their respect by the people; th 
Company’s government the peaceful children of the soil would flouris 
but the amee 's valour and respect would depart, the chiefs would have 
to descend to the level of the mahajun and the pariach.” After showing 
the fall of the Khalsa and other native nobilities, he proceeded to say — 

** Beloved chieftains! to fight against the Company is like resisting Moukir 
and Nakir: if the firman of annexation should overtake us, let us meekly bow 
to the be he sts of the Sirks ar § but until then, let } 
behave with the endurance of the ox and the cunning of the fox. Since we 
cannot and dare not fight with this great and ever young lion, let us hir 
the choice hunters of his native forests, that, if they cannot or will not kill 
him, they may drive him away from our land. In man’s bosom, wherever 
born, gold holds a great place; for it he will sell his family and G 
The se Nazarenes love it; we love our wild independence more. 

» them, and by their speeches and tongues we may escape. Thrice in 
thirty years we escaped; why should we not do so now? Are not these 
men the s same as their predecessors >? Let us give from the royal and private 
treasures bs » their hungry chiefs = gre edy 

The fall of a pin might have been heard when Cassim and Mostaid, the 
fanatica al Ulema ul Ulema, were addressing the Durbar 


respondent of the Zimes indulges in some comments 
ming Governor-General. 
lish papers persist in ig that Lord Canning will leave 
7. in the second week of August. Every one here, 
~ and, believes it im px sssible that Lord Dalhousie should leave | 
comp lete, and de part without waiting even for the ovation wh 
tain to attend bir Though not, perhaps, personally popular, bh 
cally the idol of the Indian community. His firm and alu 
character, and his long-continued success, have created a conf 
judgment which almost amounts to loyalty. His 
their depreciation with an acknowledgment of his surpassing ability, 
of the greatest aud lacity shrink from a contest with one whose pen brands as 
well as defeats them. Moreover, it is scarcely possible to ex} la iin t 
live under a constitution the vital importance to India of the person al character 
of a Governor-General. He begins and endseverything. If he is weak, the Ad- 
ministration goes to pieces, and we are fortunate if we escape some mighty 
catastroy he. If he is a hunter after popularity, every ra 


ed pre sident ; 





at under the 











us gird up our loins and 





et us give 


agitators. 








7 ihe | Cc Cale utta 


on the 




















greatest = mies 













is given up in deference to native clamour. f he is yo l- 
dicted to Simla, the administration stops. It isan engine w ik 
if that stops on its centre, there is either a pause or a smash. these 


reasons, and many more, the Indian public occupies itself with 
*Is Lord Dalhousie going? when is he going? will he visit 
Lord Canning coming ?’—are the only questions asked in s 





doubt appears, however, to be clearing up. Lord Dalhousie wil Ma- 
dras in October, run across to Rangoon, perhaps visit the new ci ing 
on Negrais, and return to Calcuttain November. He will not leave till 


February. Lord Canning will then assume the reins, and, it is said, reside 
chiefly in the Hills.” 


From Ceylon we hear that Sir Henry Ward's life was in danger on the 
7th September. Miss Kate Ward, seeing a man in the room where she 
and her sisters slept, the door of which he bolted, gave an alarm. Thi 


7 


man ran out, and in the passage met Sir Henry Ward ; who, armed with 


a stick and revolver, chased him into the drawingroom. Here the 
intruder, brandishing a knife, came to bay. But the Governor shot him 
in the shoulder, and fought with him until, assistance arriving, the 


ruffian was overpowered, 
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The annual dinner of the Chertsey 


= —_ 
y Agricultural Society, 
lin the presidency of Mr. 


H ory Drun 








v,! l 








many spec hes, was as discursive and amusing as usual ‘ f 
th iily, he said it was neither more nor less than like the 
family of any farmer then hearing him; and he took the Times to task 
for an article on the alleged Prussian marriage,—likening that paper to an 


ri 
igh ab yur, who, on learning that 
2 farmer’s daughter, should turn rot 


young man had fallen in 


1 and remark that it wa 





ve with 








per marriage, Dis ussing the merits of the Army and 
i the public with encouraging calumnies and slande1 
rving their country abroad, and statesmen serving it 





tacks on Lord 


rx “sparing Odessa,” 


Raglan, on Admiral Dundas 
and now on General 

touched on the benefits « { 
aa and cottage accom- 


: Simpson. 
ompliments to himself, he 
ol Titles Bill, the state of 5 


modation 

His plan for registry of titles is now in course of being carried out after a 
long delay, the present Solicitor-General having taken up the subject most 
warmly. He assured them, the opposition he had met with was not from 
the landowners themselves, but from the lawyers, including old Chancellors, 
half-dead Chancellors, and live Chancellors, It was a great,thing to get 
a man who had mortgaged his estate to understand that he had really 
no longer got it. With regard to his own conduct in Parliament, he could 





tly say that he had endeavoured all along to look at things and not at 
ls. He positively cared nothing about a me 
, or which was introduced bya party said to be conservative, if in poin 

lency was destructive. And if it was destructive, 


| ] 
asure Which was called « 
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ol fact 1 el le 
against i ther would he give factious votes to turn out a Governm Ai 
present, we have five parties in the House of Commons, any four of whic 
are able at any moment to devour the fifth. His belief was, that their real 
danger consisted in the propensity of the House of Commons to become the 
Goverument of the country—to become the Executive instead of being simply 
the Legislature; and against such a system he would always contead 

Mr. I King, one of the guests, kept closer to the subject of the 
gathering 1 discoursed practically on the necessity of simplifying the 
transfer 1 and opening it to capital. 

Ata numerous meeting of Norfolk Magistrates, at Norwich yester- 
day, resolution was unanimously agreed to cengunieneting Major- 
General Windham on his escape from the perils incident to the assault on 
the Great Redan on the 8th of September last. resolution also ex- 





idmiration at the long-enduring gallantry, courage, constancy, 


lion, ar nd self -possession ol General W indham, and thanked him 





The 
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for the example he hi 1d held out to British soldiers. The Earl of Albe- 
marle, who s¢ nishiie ceihdiies, tn k a review of the career of General 
Windham in th lett t 


by Sir William ¢ 











and read complimentary letters » him 
\drington and Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons. It was 
nar agreed that a h an dsome sword s 

allant officer. re :ptain WwW in Ilham, R.N., returne 
good deal of enthusiasm was manifested to 


'a Norfolk family. 
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lutionists have sympathizersin London. On T 
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) only bore a political sense. He recommended 
hat the exiles, if banished from Jersey, should be invited to London; 
where a } ing should be held, in St. Martin’s Hall, to hear 
explanat the meeting at Jersey refused t civ 
The “exiles” were driven from Jersey on Wednesday Just for 
their , a mob, carrying sticks, assembled before their door: a 
large num er of French refugees were inside, well armed and prepared 
nd themselves; but the police interfered and prevented a ¢ 
Expelled from Jersey, the exiles sou shelter in Guernsey. 
re was a | sterday at shot, to inaugurate the Club re- 
( y established ther Amon 1e guests, were Lord Panmure and 
General Power of the Royal Artillery. TI ttraction of red coats for t 
fair sex was newly illustrated by the fact that out of 600 guests 320 we 
ladies 
the Ker Militia, 
g an erroneous impression 
f the regiment on the 
sounded the ‘ assembly 
itation on the part of a few 
play them to cha] lL The 
Sergeant- Major, on their declining to fall in, placed the most conspicuous, 
iber, in the guard-room ; some delay was caused by this pro- 
1 by tl the Major arrived at the barracks, 
met f divine servi l J t 
el, ad was 
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cers have been reported to have | en struck, 

















as in a state « fh 

and other acts rdination to have been committed. The whol 
of these stateme untrue.” Colonel Herbert encloses corroboratiy 
testimony sigt Juartermaster-Sergeant, ‘“‘on behalf of the re- 
giment.”’ 

A correspondent of the tae, a H.,” who dates ** Suffolk, Oc- 
tober 18,”’ states some facts to show that speculati nis a8 Tile DOW as it 
was in 1847, and that speculators are kee} up the price of wheat. 

‘“ Wheat is being accumulated in large quantities in granaries in ports 
upon the East « ast. I knowone at Ipswich, in which 5000 quarters of new 
wheat are stored; it hasbeen bought nominally for export to France, but the 
merchants | no destination. It is, in truth, bought on “ane ition, 
to be t customer, whether French or English. A great firm 
of Lor 1s in one day 10,000 quarters of wheat, to be b ight in 
count condition that no destination should be given for a 
fortnight. A longer period has elapsed, and no destination has yet been 
given. It is by such men that speculation has been set afloat; and then ail 
the shoal of small fry become speculators in their turn, till a large crop of 
wheat (in this Eastern part of England a very abundant crop—on the heavy 
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abundant crop than lust year—in fact, the largest crop in many 
is positively made to appear a small crop, and the 
beyond the fears of the consumer, rtainly beyond 


guine hopes of the furmer. 
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We observe that the Vienna correspondent of the same journal, writing 
on the 1 oth, remarks that “ the price of corn still sinks in Hungary. A 


few days since, new Banat wheat was sold in the corn-market at Pesth for | 


6 florins 30 kreutzers per Austrian metzen, (the metzen is 0.212 of a 
British imperial quarter,) and rye at 4 florins 30 kreutzers.” 


"MONEY i ARKET, 


Stock Excuaner, 


The Bank of England continues to take decided measures to prevent the 
drain of bullion : yesterday it raised the rate of discount to 6 per cent for 
bills not exceeding 60 days, and 7 per cent for bills from 60 to 95 days. 
The Bank of France has also enhan ed its rate to 6 per cent. This move- 
ment of the Bank of England was not generally expected until Wednesday ; 
when it was rendered probable owing to the renewed firmness in the Corn- 
market, thro ugh purchases on French account, at a period when the abse nce 
of g old-arrival 3, and the low rate of the exchange at Alexandria caused by 
the demand for grain, may draw some considerable sums thither from this 
side, and it is said the Bank of France is also sending large amounts. Let- 

last contract between the Bank of France and 


ters from Paris state that the ‘ 
Messrs. Rothschild for 1,000,000/. was completed on Monday; and, in the 
the apprehension of a further drain 


absence of any new arrangement, 
on that account is removed. The returns by the Bank of France for the 
past month had been looked forward to with much interest: they con- 
firm previous accounts, which anticipated a further large decrease in 
the bullion notwithstanding the remittances from Engiand. The reduction 
for the month had been 2,250,000/.; the total held had ae diminished to 

9,300,000/., or little more than half of what it was before the drain five 
months ago. Compared with the same period, the stock in the Bank of 
England has declined only 2,750,000/7.; but since June the loss has been 
6,000,0007. There are some points in this return of the Bank of France 
which are less unsatisfa tory than the previous one. The previous return ex- 
hibited a large increase in the ncte circulation; there is now a contraction 
of 320,000/., ‘and the advances on Shares have been reduced 380,0007. The 
ure through the delay in raising the rate of interest has led to an in- 
crease in bills discounted of 1,970,000/. ; there wz asa diminution of 1,180,000/7, 
in the Government balances, and an increase of 1,040,0007. in the private 
deposits. Statements have been drawn up showing "the position of the Bank 
of France and the Bank of England at this time in comparison with the same 
period last year. On this side they exhibit general steadiness, and notwith- 
standing the drain we have experienced our position is very little altered; 
but in France there has been an excess of speculation, under which it has 
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suffered. 

The Joint Stock Banks have increased their allowance for deposits to 5 per 
cent, 

The Funds were very buoyant on Monday at an improvement of }, owing 
to the news of the defeat of the Russians before Kars: Consols for Money 
were done at 88}; but a speedy reaction followed, and they have since been 
very unsettled : before the Bank meeting yesterday they were 87}; but fell 
4 per cent when the alteration in the rate of discount was announced, and 
closed at 87$ j. Today they have ranged from 87} to 863, and leave off 
86: 7 for Money and Account. 





This renewed fl atness has arisen from a fear 
that a further large decrease in the bullion will be shown in the latest re- 
turn. The public have continued to invest largely during the week ; which 
has been considered one of the most reassuring symptoms. Purchases have 
absorbed nearly all the surplus Stock on the market. On Tuesday an instal- 
ment of 10 per cent was paid on the April Loan of 16,000,000/.; and to- 
inorrow 20 per cent will be payable on Turkish Scrip. On Monday the 
French Funds improved }: they have latterly become weaker, and yesterday 
they declined ? 

‘The gold and specie arrivals have comprised 42,0007. from America and 
108,000/. from the West Indies. The amount expected shortly from Aus- 
tralia, and now over-due, is estimated at upwards of 1,000,000. A ship- 
ment of 18,2507. has been made for Lisbon and Cadiz. 

Foreign Stocks have undergone several fluctuations, and are now very 
heavy. Compared with last week, Danish and Peruvian are 1 lower. Turk- 


ish Six per Cents have fallen 3}, and are now 783; the Scrip has receded 





1. Venezuela is 1 better. The payment of the half-yearly dividend on 
Mexican, ¢ due on the Ist of July 1853, has been advertised. 
Railways were firm on Monday; but the adverse position of the Consol 


market since has led to speculative sales. Yesterday and today much heavi- 
ness bas prevailed. London and North-Western, which had previously 
stood at 92) 3, are now 914; and other Shares have béen more or less af- 
fected, particularly Great Western, which have fallen 4/. this week, and are 
now 50}. French Shares have declined 1. to 12. 15s. 


SaTuRDAY, TWELvE o’CLocK. 


The English Funds are about § higher this morning; Consols are now 
87 4 for Money and 874 for Account. Exchequer Bills 10 5 discount. Ex- 


The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a 
decrease of 526,8607. In Foreign Stocks, Turkish continues flat, the Six 
per Cents being 78 4, Ditto Scrip 4} 3} discount. Railways present no im- 
provement—Great Western, 50} ; Great Northern B, 119}; Great Southern 
and Western (Ireland), 100}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 74; London and 
South-Western, 82}; Vale of Neath, 18}. 


che quer Bonds 984. 















5 per Cent Consols .......+. 87 § Danish 3 per Cents......... 814 
Ditto for Account ..... eccoe 87h | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 645 
3 per Cent Reduced - 86343 Ditto 4 per Cents 93 5 
New 3 per Cents ....... ~ ao Mexican 3 per Ce 9} We 
Long Annuities ........ 34 Peruvian 45 per Cents...... 713 
 GROUE. sanceencces - 207 9 Ditto 3 per Cents.........+. 51 3 
Exchequer Bills 10 5dis Portuguese 4 per Cents.... 43 5 
India Stock .... 225 8 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 95 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents,....... 80 2 ' Ditto44 per Cents.......... 85 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 8 100 | Spanish 3 per Cents. 37} 8} 
Belgian 44 per Cents .. 93 5 Ditto Deferred . ......cccces 19 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents., -» 99 101 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 83 5 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 87 90 





At the adjourned meeting of the creditors of De Lisle and Co., on Satur- 

ay,—Mr. Bonamy Dobree presiding,—it was decided to wind up the busi- 
ness of the hous se under inspection. Mr. Dobree stated that a consideration 
of the accounts prompted to this course. He eulogized the conduct of the 
firm in suspending payments so promptly when they found that difficulties 
would arise. . Coleman, accountant, read the balance-sheet. The lia- 
bilities amoun t to 384, 100/., the availab le assets to 216, 0007. ‘ The amount 
of the debt due from Le Mesurier, Tilstone, and Co., is 308,480/., and the 
amount of acceptances 111,650/., making a total of 420,130/. Against the 
above the house holds the assignment of a debt due from John Egan and Co. 
to Le Mesurier, Tilstone, and Co., of 109,650/., secured in part by a charge 
on large plots of land, bills, and timber, at Aylmer in Lower Canada. In 
addition to the liabilities mentic yned, Mr. W. F. de Lisle, acting as the at- 
rene y of the house in Canada, had guaranteed cargo bills, but which bills 

yere expected to be duly met by the acceptors for whom such cargoes were 
ship yped. He had also guaranteed the payment of Ic 
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per account of Messrs. Le aie Tilstone, and Co., and pray —_ and 
Co.; the exact amount and particulars of which could not be stated; but the 
house believed there was a larger value in timber to cover the amount of 
such guarantees.” Mr. Coleman believes that the whole of the estate, ex- 
cept the Canadian liabilities, could be liquidated in six or eight months. 
Resolutions were then proposed authorizing the liquidation of the affairs of 
the firm under inspection, nominating inspectors, ordering the payment of a 
dividend of 5s. in the pound on the 27th instant, and giving directions on 
legal points in regard to the deed of inspectorship. Mr. Godfrey asked for 
time, that the creditors might consider the scheme; but Mr. H: ankey poin ited 
out the vital importance of prompt action: Mr, Godfrey gave way, and the 
resolutions were unanimously carried. 

A memorial to the Committee of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, re- 
questing them to call a meeting to consider measures to relieve the present 
monetary pressure, is in course “of signature by the merchants of the city. 

At the Colonial wool-sales now proceeding there is a fall of a penny per 
pound compared with the price at the last sale. 

During the first nine months of this year, compared with the same period 
in 1854, there has been an increase in the number of ships arriving in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Bristol, from India and our Southern Colonies ; a de- 
crease in the arrivals in the Clyde. The departures on the whole have de- 
creased by 142 vessels, but the ¢onnage has increased 91,059; a new illus- 
tration of the more general employment of large ships than formerly. 

A recent infusion of new blood into the direction of the South-Easte rn 
Railway is said to have made confusion worse confounded. It is reported 
that Captain Barlow, the general manager, has been requested to resign, but 
has refused. 

The Anglo-Romano Gas Company have held a meeting in London to de- 
clare a dividend of 5 per cent on the stock. For some time past Rome has 
been lighted by this company. 

By an Imperial decree the exportation of wheat and barley from Algeria 
to foreign countries is prohibited up to the end of 1856. 

The Panama Railway now carries large quantities of goods between the 
two oceans: recently the entire cargo of a ship, valued at 70,000 dollars, was 
taken across the isthmus. 





METROPOLITAN COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Select Committee moved for last session, by Mr. Jackson, to con- 
sider the state of the communications in and to the Metropolis, had 
larger scope than the inquiry conducted in the session of 1854 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Oliveira. Mr. Oliveira’s Committee was limited in 
the main to the deficiency of bridge communication; and the opinion 
arrived at was that the number of bridges should be increased, that some 
of the existing structures should be widened, and that the toll- -paying 
bridges should be set free; the ways and means for accomplishing this 
last “object to be derived from the impracticable-looking source of “a 
rate over the districts to be more immediately benefited.” 

Mr. Jackson’s Committee included in its inquiry bridge, street, road, 
and river communication ; and its finding is, 

** That the re quirements of the existing traffic of the Metropolis far exceed 
the present facilities provided for it; that the rapid increase of that traffic is 
constantly adding to the amount of inconvenience and loss thus c: aused ; that, 
enormous as the increase has been, it is and must continue to be kept se- 
riously in check by the want of means for its natural expansion.” 

The numerous projectors of schemes for rectifying this untoward state 
of things duly made their appearance ; and, amidst so much that was 
novel and of dazzling promise, the Committee did not see their way 
clearly to a decision upon the relative merits. They rest satisfied with 
some general conclusions, and the accumulation of information and plans 
bearing upon their inquiry. Persons of a speculative turn of mind, ca- 
pable of comprehending from drawings all conceivable modes of convey- 
ance, personal and mercantile, through the Metropolis, cannot do better 
than purchase the Committee’s Report. Mr. Tite, the Reverend Walter 
Blunt, Mr. Bennoch, Mr. George Taylor, Mr. Thomas Taylor, Mr. 
Pennethor ne, Mr. Charles Pearson, Mr. Hawkshaw, Mr. Lionel Gisborne, 
Mr. Moseley, and Sir Joseph Paxton, appear as witnesses and con- 
tributors of plans. The Committee have evidently a leaning towards Sir 
Joseph's proposals— 

“Sir Joseph Paxton’s plan for a grand girdle railway and boulevard under 
glass, with shops and houses attached, crossing the river three times,—once 
a little way above Southwark Bridge, a second time between Waterloo and 
Hungerford Bridge, in connexion ‘with a branch from the New Cut to Re- 

gent’s Circus, and again near Lambeth Palace. This vast scheme contem- 
pli ites reaching all the railways coming into London; the connexion with 
the Shoreditch and London Bridge stations being effected by short branches, 
It possesses in its details, as will be found! on a reference to Sir Joseph’s 
evidence, many features of remarkable novelty.” 

The Committee recommend the encouragement of private enterprise in 
effecting improvements as often as is practicable ; ; and where this principle 

cannot be applied, the raising of funds by a local rate over the Metropoli- 
tan district. The bridges might be emancipated from the tolls, and 

the approaches improved. As regards the practical carrying out of im- 
provements, the Committee place their main reliance upon the powers to 
be brought into action by the intended Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Che Chratres. 

The Olympic, which will open tonight, and the Princess’s, which will 
commence its season on Monday next, complete the list of Metropolitan 
theatres for the present year. Two houses that lately rose into dramatic 
prominence have again subsided into their original darkness. We allude 
to the Marylebone “and the St. James’ 8; the former of which becomes a 
mere theatre of the baniieue, through the secession of Mr. W. Wallack ; 
W ~~ the latter remains closed altogether, without any promise of renew ed 
vita ity. 

By way of giving the playgoing world something to talk about, the 
manager of Drury “Lane has written a letter to the Times, in which, 
stran; gely enough, while complaining of the censure passed by that jour- 
nal on the drama Nitocris, he admits the justice of the verdict. The play 
as it stood in six acts, he says, proved so attractive that he was forced to 
send away money from the doors ; nevertheless, in compliance with the 
unfavourable critique, he cuts it down to three acts andatableau. This is 
deference with a vengeance ! 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SALIC LAW IN FRANCE. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Napotron the Third must be content with half a chance in the | 


matter of the succession. h ; 
might have a great effect in subduing many impatiences and many 
feelings of uncertainty in the French people. 

ire stands too conspicuously dependent upon a life tenure, and the 
Eeieship that presumptively presents itself is not such as to recon- 
cile the people to the dynastic succession. Could a “ Napoleon the 
Fourth” be presented to the French people even in his cradle, 
many calculations that will tempt agitators against the present 
Napoleon would be extinguished. In England, we should consider 
it of little matter whether the child that is promised should be a 
boy or a girl; but in France, for the dynastic succession a girl is 
“un rien”; and the Emperor must at the best be content to wait 
five weary months before ascertaining whether a princess is added 
to the charge of his family, or a prince becomes prospectively the 
perpetuator of his line. 


There is no doubt that an heir born to him 


At present the Em- 


It might be thought that a powerful military leader, who has | 


seized the throne, who has abolished one constitution and decreed 
another, could settle this matter of the succession autocratically, 
and with a stroke of his pen substitute the general law of Europe 
for the Salic law. Napoleon could perform many acts less conso- 
nant with sound sense than that, and yet any such stroke of policy 


would, we imagine, be absolutely beyond even his absolute power. | 


He might, it is true, plead the example of other states, and show 
that they had not lost either in power or in stability by accepting 
the female succession. The Frankish lands are indeed the excep- 
tion on this point. 
Europe with the Western Powers, Russia, has in the days of its 
most rapid progress been under the sway of female sovereigns. 


The state which is contesting the lead in | 


Austria, who has oftener than once held the balance of power, | 


has been under the sway of Maria Theresa. Spain has reverted to 
the national law, after the assumption on the part of the Bourbons 
that they were to carry with them into the peninsula the rule 
of succession that has prevailed in their own family; and, seated 
on the united thrones of Isabella and Ferdinand, Ferdinand the 
Seventh restored the succession to his daughter the Second 
Isabella. It is a mere party attachment, without any question of 
male or female succession save as a technical pretext, that has 
created any hope that ever existed for the Carlist faction. At this 
moment France is proud to be the ally of England; and there is 
not aclass in the country but must attest the firm state of our 
succession, and the orderly condition of the country under a female 
sovereign. But we believe that not all these precedents would 
enable the Emperor Napoleon to set aside the ancient usage of 
France and decree by anticipation that his child should succeed, 
be it boy or girl. 

Our opinion only coincides with that of Frenchmen, and it is 
the more curious that this conclusion should almost instinctively 
be settled; since in France woman plays and has always played a 
part at once more conspicuous and more generally recognized than 
in this country. Notwithstanding our female succession, no 
Queen, regnant or consort, could imitate Catherine de Medicis in 
active and tyrannical administration. In high society of France, 
the stateswoman has as often ruled as the statesman, and Madame 
de Maintenon exercised an influence more positive than that of 
Mrs. Masham. In the middle class of France, woman is the man 
of business; in the humblest class she is the labouring man. It 
is not only that she does the hard work after the fashion of bar- 
barous or savage countries, as among the Russians or the North 
American Indians, but she combines with that principal share of 
the business of life at least a full share of social or personal in- 
fluence. It might be expected that in France, therefore, woman 
would be considered as having a stronger right to share the suc- 
cession than in this country. 

Nor is it that our neighbours regard the laws of succession as 
absolutely sacred against interference. It is within the memory 
of living man that the law of inheritance in France has undergone 
the most sweeping and fundamental changes. Property, which 
used to go to the eldest son, subject to charges which have been 
common in most countries, and even stronger elsewhere than in 
France, is now divided amongst all the children; and France has 
adopted that law of gavelkind which we are gradually abolishing 
even in Kent. It is easier, then, to change the law of succession 
for every family in the country than for the throne; although the 
experience of other states, the position of women in France, and 
every reason of practical sense as it would be called, dictates a 
reversal of the Salic law. 

Could such matters be settled on pure reason, the edict of Napo- 
leon the Third could be framed in five minutes, and the proclama- 
tion of it in the Moniteur would confer the succession on his child 
be it boy or girl. But it is too late for a coup d’état of that kind. 
It might have been possible, perhaps, when the First Napoleon 
founded the Empire upon the ruins left by the Republic. But, 
willing to employ the theatrical properties of antiquity, Napoleon 
the First went back to tradition, restored Charlemagne in all his 
legendary supremacy, sewed the drapery of his own state with the 
golden bees, and left the Salic law undisturbed. It was Napoleon, 
therefore, who clinched that half-prohibitory rule, and confirmed 
the eternal prejudice of the French people against a female 
monarch. France has oftener than once considered what ruler she 
should have; she has substituted one branch of the Bourbon fa- 
mily for another, one dynasty for another; she has changed King 
for Emperor, Emperor for King, and King for President; she has 
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been content to do without a monarch at all; but to set aside the 
Salic law—the great fundamental rule for French dynasties before 
the Revolution—would be a breach of etiquette which French 
manners could not sanction; and we feel that all the absolute 
power of Napoleon the Third would dash itself to pieces in the 
attempt to modify that little regulation. 

No doubt, there is reason for the prejudice, although probably 
reason does not consciously assist in establishing or maintaining it. 
We know well enough in this country, that a female sovereign 
can do at least as well as aman upon the throne. The kind of 
business which a monarch has to exercise in modern times does not 
in general belong exclusively to either sex. There is a certain 
fidelity to established rules, an appreciation of character in the se- 
lection of public servants, a reduction of state questions to the 
simplest elements—functions in which woman, with her simpler 
and more instinctive mind, is better even than man. If a female 
sovereign goes right, she exercises over the men that serve her a 
species of influence which lends an air of chivalry to their zeal, 
and calls forth a greater power in the administration of the state 
—a higher personal zest in its servants, and a vigour of mind such 
as none but a genius with a crown on could hope to realize if he 
were aman. As to the pageantries that fill up the intervals of 
state business, is it possible to conduct them half so well or so 
gracefully as when the supreme head is a lady ? Nor have female 
sovereigns failed to call forth in different times the most warlike 
powers of the state. From the days of a Semiramis to our own, 
we have examples ready to our hand. The servants of Elizabeth 
began those chivalrous enterprises abroad, by sea and land, which 
commenced the naval if not the military history of England. The 
Hungarian was ready to draw his sword and use it unto the death 
for his ‘‘ Aing Maria Theresa.” Russia was not less warlike un- 
der Catherine than under her Emperors. And the warlike spirit 
of England has revived the more readily, no doubt, because a 
female sovereign can again call out the spirit of chivalry. France, 
however, is not only warlike as a state—not only possesses within 
her confines military traditions—but the whole organization of 
the country tends to the military. Her factions, not content with 
“the battle of the registration court,” appeal against each other 
toarms. ‘The very épiciers of middle class society are “ National 
Guards,” and claim to determine the balance of power in times of 
civil conflict. The political state of France is one of chronic civil 
war, kept down by that party which happens to constitute the 
garrison in power. France not only possesses an army or a mili- 
tary order, but she és an army, or more than one; and instead of 
requiring a sovereign to give the royal command for her military 
movements, she needs a captain of the garrison, to defend the 
citadel against the factions that are continually besieging it. It 
is this thoroughly military organization, this constant antagonism 
of one military party against another, which probably renders it 
necessary for France to have a man on the throne, and that man, 
if possible, a great captain. 





BREAD-RIOTS, AND THE WINTER. 

Some thousands of persons assembled in Hyde Park last Sunday, 
to obtain a diminution of the price of bevad. How, if they were 
sincere, they could expect to obtain their purpose by meeting in 
Hyde Park, we are not informed; nor do we think that the work- 
ing classes generally of the great towns could share in the expect- 
ation that bread would be cheaper because a public meeting of a 
riotous kind is held at the West end of London. The days have 
passed since the people of the great towns could calculate upon 
any improvement to their circumstances from that kind of action; 
and we should be quite content to leave the subject to their own 
sense, if they really had control of the streets. The working 
classes, properly so called, are not the only numerous section of 
the population, nor are they the poorest part. There are classes 
yet poorer, and much more ignorant than those who constitute the 
body of our community in industrial and political movements. 
There are some kinds of labour so ill paid that few engage in 
them who can get employment otherwise; and there are some 
classes in all great towns who are not paid at all in the com- 
mercial sense of the word, but live as they may, and make the 
state pay for their neglected condition. These classes are be- 
low the range of common sense and of sound information, 
and they are numerous enough in some districts to create riots 
which may disturb the resident population of whatever class. 
Moreover, in hard times this contingent of the disorderly popula- 
tion is recruited from the classes above it; even the comparatively 
well-informed may lose their head under the pressure of great 
trouble; and should the failure of the harvest on the Continent 
divert any large proportion of the supplies which we may expect 
from the West, it is possible that the price of bread may not di- 
minish from its present high amount, or that it may even increase. 
At present, it is computed that, taking the price of wheat at New 
York, together with the freight, &c., American wheat could not 
be sold at Liverpool for less than 72s. the quarter; which means 
dear bread. 

The amount of the deficiency on the Continent and of the sup- 
ply in America is subject to too many allowances and abstractions 


| for us even to make an approximate calculation: the price of bread 


therefore has to find its own level, for our instruction when the 
time comes, but not for our instruction at present. Hopeful anti- 


| cipations may be justified, but we are not yet able to contradict 


the most gloomy assertions; and thus we may have to prepare at 
once for a season of dear bread and for the riotous propensities 
which that domestic infliction usually excites. 
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Riot, when it arises, must be quelled by the proper authorities ; | 


but it will to a great extent be kept under by the spread of sound 
information amongst the working classes as well as others, so that 
by the healthy intluence created in each man’s home, if we may 
call it so, he will be kept away from a fallacious agitation. There 
is only one mode in which riots can influence the market,—they 
might by possibility have an influence on dealers by creating 
alarm, keeping supplies out of the market, and so increasing the 
price of bread. The only process that can influence the market 
beneficially in keeping down the price, is the freest circulation of 
corn, and therefore the freest play of prices. It is for the protec- 
tion of the poorer classes that the interference with the corn-mar- 
ket, direct or indirect, should be peremptorily prevented. 

In prospect, however, of a deticiency against which we are not 
yet secured, there is one other course which will have a beneficial 
effect upon prices, and which can only be carried out by the co- 
operation of society at large. In a case where the supply falls 
short of the demand, the want is only met by distributing the 
amount accruing as equally as possible. Where a household ma- 
nagement regulates the distribution, this result can be secured 
directly ; but in the case of a large community, which effects the 
distribution through the process of buying and selling, the result 
is only obtained by that use of parsimony which is now popularly 
called “economy.” The same carefulness in our domestic arrange- 
ments which will enable us the better to meet the difliculties with 
which we are threatened as a consequence of war and its taxation, 
as well as the casualty of corn dearth, must also operate in check- 
ing the consumption of wheat, and thus in mitigating the pressure 
of the demand with the consequent rise of price. 

Bread-riots, then, can have no effect, except that of entailing 
suffering upon the ringleaders, and of raising the price of corn 
through introducing uncertainty into the market. The price of 
bread and the means of purchasing it can only be influenced bene- 
ficially by that careful regard to economy which is essential to the 
wellbeing of society. 


RED REPUBLICAN LETTER TO THE QUEEN. 
LitTLe needs to be said about the letter of the Red Republicans to 
Queen Victoria. It is one of those cases in which the language 
will be the same from all parts of the country, and in all journals 
that express the sentiments of Englishmen. We have no expecta- 
tion, no wish, to say anything new upon the subject. It is not ne- 
cessary to make too much of the miserable document itself; which 
has, we find, been lurking amongst us, as other vile things lurk, 
for some weeks, until it has come to light in a newspaper published 
in Jersey. We feel no alarm at the expression of such opinions, 
revolting as they are. There is perhaps no extravagance that the 
human mind can frame that has not found utterance in most ages 
of the world. The least amongst us can snatch a sort of spurious 
greatness for the moment, if he will pay the price for it. At the 
cost of perpetual seclusion in an asylum for madmen, the stupidest 
of men can become the talk of the day, if he will commit an out- 
rage upon some person sufficiently distinguished. Extravagance 
of opinion, therefore, and outrage of action, are not new, are not 
peculiar to our own time, and haye only to be kept down by the 
usual means. 

Nor does the case of these miserable men in any degree compli- 
cate the question of an asylum for political refugees. In this 
country we hold that the discussion of opinions shall be free; we 
sympathize with the inhabitants of any country who desire to in- 
troduce freedom of discussion; we regard liberty as a fundamental 
right, and are not prepared to take. part with any foreign govern- 
ment in maintaining an opposite law. Hence our country has be- 
come a refuge for political offenders against foreign governments ; 
and we are prepared to go considerable lengths in defending free- 
dom of utterance on behalf of such refugees, sympathizing in their 
main principle, even where we do not approve of their conduct. 
Let a man be really pure, and show that he shares in the common 
feelings of humanity, and the people of this country would strongly 
resent any interference with his safety and liberty. The utter- 
ance of political sentiments may be inconvenient to our own <Ad- 
ministration, as a matter of expediency or of time; but yet, we be- 
lieve, no Administration desiring the support of the people of this 
country would, for the sake of inconvenience, violate the principle 
which has rendered the United Kingdom an asylum for political 
refugees. 

There is perhaps no law that is not open to discussion with re- 
ference either to its enactment or repeal. We sanction the debate 
upon every kind of political institution, its establishment or over- 
throw; but we do not permit individuals to enter into combina- 
tions for the purpose of openly and directly defying the laws of the 
land. Any journalist who is regardless of public acceptance 
may advocate a discontinuance of an English monarchy and the 
establishment of a republic; but if any Englishman were to lay 
down a proposition for proceeding to Buckingham Palace and re- 
moving Queen Victoria, he would as distinctly break the law as if 
he were to advertise in the Zimes newspaper for associates to join 
him in a burglary on the Bank of England or the house of Mr. 
Smith. The man who counsels a felony is a direct and immediate 
participator in the crime. The persons who have issued the letter 
published by the Jersey newspaper are accomplices in the felony of 
murder before the act, and we have no doubt that there is a 
punishment for them at common law. 

They have committed an outrage not only upon the Queen’s 
Majesty, which is indeed lifted far above their ignoble assault— 
not only upon the Emperor of the French, our ally—not only 
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upon our Government in its foreign relations—but upon the free- 
dom of discussion, which they have abused, and the immunity of 
foreign refugees, which they have placed in peril. We believe 
that the common sense of England will suffice to protect other re- 
fugees from the consequences of this abuse; and that becaus 
Pyat, Rougée, and Jourdain, advertise for a murderer, nobody will 
think of punishing foreign patriots who have no concern in such 
crimes. But a licence for open propositions of conspiracy after 
this fashion might introduce confusion into the law of public de- 
bate; and it is in the interest of free discussion that right of this 
kind should be stopped at once by bringing the authors to account. 

We do not suppose that there can be any practical difficulty in 
handling the ease. Speaking broadly, we see the nature of the of- 
fence and its bearing upon the rights of the English people indi- 
vidually as well as nationally. We have but to consult the legal 
forms in order to define the method of dealing with the offence. 

THE JEW-BUTCHER’S CASE. 

STRANGE are the caprices which fasten odium upon particular in- 
dividuals and leave the thousands or millions of others who are 
not distinguishable from the few free from blame. Here is Yan- 
koff Cohen gibbeted before the public by a Royal Society for un- 
lawfully and cruelly ill-treating and torturing a certain ox. Yan- 
koff has done nothing more than every person of his race in his 
business, which is a strictly lawful business, has done from time 
immemorial,—a period in his case extending far beyond the epoch 
of Richard the Second. Yankoff is a Jewish butcher; and, errors 
excepted, circumstances considered, he slaughters oxen as Moses 
was understood to require that oxen should be slaughtered by the 
chosen people. Ever since the days of the Jewish lawgiver, it is 
supposed by that people, the solemn laws embodied in the Mishna 
and Gemara have pronounced it to be necessary, moral, and pious, 
to slaughter oxen by venesection, in order to the complete exhaus- 
tion of the blood-vessels. According to the legend, an elucidation 
of which is circulated by the Society prosecuting, the custom ori- 
ginated in the propensity of the Jews to idolatry and demon-wor- 
and their pre-Mosaic custom of setting apart the blood of 
beasts in order to appease their demons rendered it necessary for 
the faithful people to purify their own diet by rejecting that de- 
moniae bonne bouche. Here this was a custom originating ina 
sense of religious purity. It has now become odious and intoler- 
able in the eyes of a Christian society enforcing a statute of the 
English Parliament; so strikingly does the standard of virtue and 
merey change with the lapse of ages. But there is at all events 
nothing which distinguishes Yankoff Cohen from the bulk of the 
Jewish people, and it is a simple caprice which stigmatizes him 
especially. 

The object of the Society seems to have been to oblige ‘the Jews 
to adopt “the Christian ” mode of slaughter: but when the Christ- 
ian mode is explained, really it does not present that beautifully 
merciful aspect which we have expected. The Jewish butcher 
shaves the throat of the animal before he commences his phlebo- 
tomy, and the beast is some time in expiring. The Christian 
butcher knocks the animal down and cleaves the skull with a 
pole-axe, and then through the aperture he inserts a cane, which he 
twists about. The animal lingers under the process of venesec- 
tion; but a medical man aflirms that “ pain is annihilated” by the 
blow of the pole-axe. Jlow is this known? Las an ox ever been 
questioned upon the subject? There is indeed nothing more ob- 
scure than the condition of any animal, even human | 
violent affections of the brain which are supposed to be attended 
by insensibility. 

But if we judge entirely by the sensations of the animals, w 
might find it diflicult to discover any mode of slaughtering which 
should not be cruel. The exhibition of anwsthetics is supposed to 
promote the infliction of death without pain; but how does 
anesthesia affect the meat? Might it not only modify the form 
of cruelty by inflicting it upon the consumer of the meat instead 
of the slaughtered animal, and adding to the chances of 
poisoning already created by the practice of “ blowing ” mutton: 
In fact, there seems no escape from cruelty by slaughtering, unless 
we resort to the vegetarian system; yet how cruel would it not 
be thought to enforce that diet upon any but the enthusiasts who 
assemble at feasts of cabbages and apples ? 

It is difficult to avoid cruelty, in this world, 


ings, unt 


r 


) the quality is so 
thoroughly interwoven with the customs of society. Why i 
Yankotf Cohen picked out, when we scarcely look into the most 
peaceful home but we find cruelty in some form ? If we were to 
render the butcher merciful, we should sometimes detect the cook 
playing strange antics with ecls and cod; the philanthropist him- 
self will go angling ; the high-mettled racer is consigned by his 
kind master to the knacker’s yard, to feed for the last hours of his 
life upon the tail of his neighbour, perhaps his rival. The cheap 
advertiser keeps two-legged animals in his workshop, coerced to an 
employment which is slow suicide, by the scourge of present star- 
vation. Even the Ecclesiastical judges, with their highly po- 
lished intellects, penetrating into the most sacred recesses of the 
home, are so perplexed by the niceties of the subject, that the 
question which is the opprobrium of their courts is “ What is 
cruelty ?” Ask an Ecclesiastical judge whether Yankoff Cohen 
can be taken asa picked specimen. 
Half of the cruelty lies in the animus or malignity, the other 
half in the wantonness of the infliction. If a man must do the 
act, and has no malice, he is not cruel, though he may be igno- 
rant; and in truth nine-tenths of the cruelties committed are 
ignorance more than malice. It is poor work, dealing in detail 
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with those who are more victims of a barbarous custom than its 
authors. If we want to prevent worse cruelties than those prac- 
tised in the Jewish slaughterhouses, we must enlighten the un- 
derstandings by education, improve the taste by training, and 
teach the practicability of better usages. But we shall not hasten 
our reforms by appealing to the police magistrate and asking him 
to tear open the seed. The Jews are already a reforming people; 


perhaps few sections of society have done so much to come up | ; 
| been really applied, they have worked beneficially; but in an- 


with the spirit of the age. They are restrained, like many of us, 
by religious difficulties; but we shall not enable them to surmount 
those difficulties if we enforce reforms in the shape of persecutions, 
and perpetuate the barbarisms we want to remove by consti- 


| 


| tickets-of-leave ! 


tuting the instruments martyrs and enlisting the very feelings of | 


humanity in their defence. 


PENAL SERVITUDE REFORM. 
Tue secondary discussion on the subject of penal servitude has 
already made such progress since its very recent commencement, 
that we are not surprised when we hear of proceedings which 
render it probable that the subject may be raised in Parliament 
next session, and perhaps even settled then. As we observed last 
week, there are always two stages in discussions of the kind,— 


one limited to those who take the initiative and perform the pre- | 


liminary work of supplying intelligence and argument for leading 
minds; the other, when the public at large seizes the main ideas 
and assists at a legislative settlement. It is scarcely three months 
since the most widely-circulated exponent of public opinion in 
this country, the Zimes, condemned the conclusion of Lord St. 
Leonards that the ticket-of-leave system was a failure, and re- 
marked that, “ before his general conclusion can be established, we 
ought at any rate to be shown the way to something better.” 
The way to something better has by this time been indicated, 
through those who have assisted in defending the principles 
of the ticket-of-leave system and establishing the indefensible 
character of its arrangement. The judgment upon the sys- 
tem delivered by Mr. Jardine the Recorder of Bath is a fur- 
ther evidence that practical men see how impossible it will be to 
continue unamended an arrangement which does not provide per- 
manently for relieving society from hardened criminals, but actu- 
ally supplies them with licence to perambulate the country and 
repeat their crimes, or perhaps to carry on the more mischievous 
trade of teaching others how to perform crime for them. Mr. Jar- 
dine pronounced the ticket-of-leave system exceedingly “ danger- 
ous,” and “ the system of discharging prisoners merely because 
the gaols are full,” with an ill-considered selection of those to be 
freed, “ pregnant with difficulties and dangerous to the society in 
which it is practised.” At the same time, the failure of the at- 
tempt to establish a reformatory institution in Worcestershire 
proves that “ society,” organized as it is under our present lax 
county system, is not competent to take the matter into its own 
hands. It remains, therefore, with Government; but the case is 
so pressing, and so distinct, that we ought not to be at the mercy 
of the ordinary oflicial inertia. 

Even within the three months some progress has been made in 
sketching out an ulterior system. It was in July that the Zimes 
discussed the Duke of Cambridge’s objection to admitting the con- 
victs into the Army, deprecating any course which would finally 
condemn the men. 

** If the services of these men, presum¢ d to be either reformed or in fair 
way of reformation, and who in many cases might be very eager to obliterate 
former stains by extraordinary good conduct, are sweepingly rejected in that 
very calling where men are wanted, where discipline is most continuous, and 
where the greatest chances of personal distinction are offered, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that private employers might adopt a similar rule, and 
that there might thus be an end to the very opportunities which we are la- 
bouring to provide ?”’ 

It was in the same paper that our contemporary agreed with 
Lord St. Leonards in desiring a more complete surveillance over 
the liberated convicts and a more accurate insight into the results 
of the system. We still keenly feel both these requirements, 
but with a fairer prospect of attaining them. Even then it was 
perceived that a full chance must be retained for the men, but that 
their labour must not be wasted nor their depravity return uncor- 
rected into society. The three months that have passed have only 
confirmed these conclusions, and we find a general tendency in 
opinion to agree that some mode should be arranged by which the 
discipline of military life should be combined with industrial dis- 
cipline, and by which rude material for the labour of the men 
should be provided without injury to the market of ordinary la- 
bour. We have only to state these requirements in order to arrive 
at something like asketch of the plan which may be easily pursued. 
It has always been found that a system of strict abnegation is 
quite sufficient to secure the voluntary enlistment of men or boys 
in industrial ayocations. Solitary confinement without anything 
to dois enough. Place any class of men in that condition, and 
they desire labour as a relief; let their condition for the time, and 
their liberation ultimately, depend upon their labour, and they 
labour with zeal as well as with willingness. Practical experience 
has confirmed what must be the conclusion of a priori calculations. 
Now it is not difficult to find fields in which men under custody could 
be employed without trenching upon the production of the free la- 
bourer. We have many kinds of hard work to be performed in 
this country which might very well constitute travaux forcés, and 
our imprisoned convicts could readily be converted into forcats 
without repeating the horrible atrocities that have resulted from 
a bad system of travaux foreés in France. Here are the elements 


penal servitude with a protracted detention of the men, but with- 
out an increase to the neat expense. 

Colonel Jebb has published a letter which upholds the present 
system as having worked wonders, and at the same time he an- 
nounces that Government intends to modify the system in practice, 
so as to suspend one of its most characteristic incidents—the 
Colonel Jebb, therefore, gives his official author- 
ity to the opinion, that so far as the principles of the system have 


nouncing that Government intends to suspend the operation of the 
law so far, he supplies us with an official confession that there is 
something seriously defective in the practice. Of course, we can 
regard the modification that he announces as nothing but a tem- 
porary rule—it is in fact suspending the subject until it can be 
considered by Parliament. Colonel Jebb occupies a high official 
post, but he is not a man whom the public will expect to 
originate measures of importance. He does not occupy that posi- 
tion which enables him to speak to the public with au- 
thority; nor does he possess such an WD nemwet with his 
superiors that we must regard his opinion as final. It cannot be 
for a moment imagined that because Government partially sus- 
pend the working of a defective measure, it is intended to stultify 
the principles which their own officer finds so much reason to de- 
fend; or that they intend to go back to some very absurd and bar- 
barous system which prevailed before recent reforms. We are 
well aware, that at the present time leading members of the Ad- 
ministration cannot find leisure of mind for the whole of a difficult, 
large, and time-consuming subject like this: as well expect the 


| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to prepare a scheme of Law- 


reform. The question is precisely in that state which would 
justify the appointment of a Commission. Itso happens that there 
are public men whose antecedents have qualified them to deal with 
this subject, and who possess the confidence of all parties in the 
country; and Government might, without the slightest delay or 
difficulty, frame such a Commission that the mere statement of the 
names would secure to it the perfect trust of public and of Parlia- 
ment. 





THE RECORD COMMISSION'S LAST. 
At one time the English Sovereign used to keep a Jester; our 
Sovereign keeps a Masterof the Rolls. The business of the King’s 
Jester was impromptu witticisms, quips, practical jokes or fan- 
tastical humours. Our Queen’s Jester elaborates his joke upon 
gigantic proportions, and successive years are needed to unfold the 
witticism. 

Some time since there was a Record Commission, whose supposed 
business it was to look after the Public Records; but it was found 
that the Commission itself required looking after. A new one was 
formed; the Master of the Rolls was constituted the protector of 
the muniments: he organized an establishment under the Com- 
mission, securing admission of the public on payment of moderate 
fees; placed the records in a course to be ultimately rendered safe 
and easy of access; and constantly urged on the Government the 
erection of a proper repository. But Commissions, zealous in their 
youth, become blasés as they grow older; and the Record Commis- 
sion is no exception. We lately noticed the slow coming up of 
distant contingents; we have now to notice a curious competition 
in different collections for the occupancy of the new repository built 
in Chancery Lane. George the Fourth’s Riding-house at Carlton 
Ride was used as a temporary repository, and the papers there placed 
were to be removed to the new building in Chancery Lane, where 
they might be safe from fire and so arranged as to facilitate refer- 
ence. That was the first object in building the new repository. 
Some anxiety, however, was felt on the subject of the records in 
the White Tower. That repository contains a peculiarly valuable 
class of records, comprising Chancery rolls from the earliest pe- 
riods on the subjects of charters, coronations, Jews, brevia regia, 
inquisitions, Papal bulls, and others of great interest. Not long 
since, a mass of Admiralty papers and accounts was moved from 
the Pavilion at Deptford to the White Tower. We need say 
little more as to the value of this class of documents. Let us re- 
peat, then, there was the collection at Carlton Ride, to be specially 
provided with a fire-proof repository and room for a fresh arrange- 
ment; there was the collection in the White Tower, ofa great though 
unascertained value, also to be lodged and secured against chances 
especially of fire; and there isa large and expensive building in 
Chancery Lane, as yet but partly occupied, and specially designed 
for the reception of public and national records. 

Now, what is the actual arrangement? We have already men- 
tioned that the War-Office has preoccupied the building with 
40,000 volumes and papers, comprising pay-lists, muster-rolls, sol- 
diers’ books, and a variety of regimental records, constituting, pro- 
perly speaking, nothing more nor less than waste paper. The col- 
lection at Carlton Ride is still unremoved, when a lodging is 
claimed for the collection at the White Tower, on the ground that 
the Ordnance department needs greater space for the business of 
the present war, and is to find a store-room in the White Tower; 
dislodging the whole of the records in that building. Where are 
they to go? The Master of the Rolls earnestly pleads for the prior 
claim of the Carlton Ride collection; he has already on his hands 
the waste paper which the War-Office cannot make up its mind to 
destroy; and positively he has not room for the truly national 
documents from the White Tower. Where are they to go? 

At the bottom of Chancery Lane, at the Fleet Street corner, are 
certain gigantic houses, arising with the recent improvements; 


for any system which should combine the present principles of | next to them come the offices of the Common Pleas and Sergeant's 
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Inn ; and then certain slight brick houses, usually let out to pro- 
fessional men as offices, chambers, &c. These are the lodgings 
provided for the papers from the White Tower! they are to be 
ae to receive these records “ as a temporary deposit!” The 

tecord Commission is always finding provisional means. The per- 
manent building is used for the rubbish from the War Department, 
and the records, for which the building was erected, are to find tem- 
porary lodging under such protection from fire as can be given by 
an insurance-office. We have a Record Commission to look after 
the records: would it not be a good plan to appoint another Com- 
mission to look after the Record Commission ? 





THE BIENSEANCE OF PRISON SOCIETY. 
PARALLELISM seems to be a rule throughout the creation. The 
“spirit world” evidently has its distinctions, classes, and grades, 
as we have. Copies of our globe hang in the galaxy. Different 
ages reproduce the same ideas. In the subdivisions of our own 
world, the several sections of society have their corresponding 
elements, and the world of “prison birds” has its grades, like 
the world of spirits or “the world.” The prison world has its 
rich and poor, its high society and its low, and its middle 
class; with usages, liabilities, and licences, like our own. Who 
does not know the lower orders of the gaol—poor wretches, who 
are numerous, narrowminded, and comfortless? There are the 
middle classes, among them the tribe of Ikey Solomons, ped- 
dling in felony. We have the country yeoman, a Mark Wheeler, 
with his frechold estate, and his hospitality to friend Paling, 
the travelled convict, now residing in a public mansion on 
the charge of murder. Higher names come in when we reach 
the rank of merchants, such as Davidson and Gordon; and here 
we find a decided improvement in manners and tone of feeling. 
We reach the aristocratic and titled level in Coldbathfields, with 
Strahan, Paul, and Bates, and manners corresponding. Of Bates, 
indeed, who rather belongs to the middle class, we hear little; 
but Strahan shows his breeding in his manners, and the baronetcy 
of Paul is attested in his privileges. A miserable member of the 
lower orders has just met with condign death, after eating ver- 
digris pills made by himself, as a passport to the hospital and its 
comforts. He disliked hard fare and hard work, and he had 
no resort but the stale device of malingering. His feeling was 
laziness,—he belonged to the wnworking classes. Strahan and 
Paul accept as their due what Battle tried to filch by the fil- 
thy device of making pills with verdigris and oil from a pump. 
Inferiors know their place: when Strahan honours the prison with 
his presence, the Governor’s house is thrown open to him, and he 
graciously makes it hishome. Common men only see their friends 
for twenty minutes at a time, twice in the day: the gentlemen 
enjoy a select society all day long. Battle ate verdigris pills in 
the hope of having hospital comforts: the prisoners of higher de- 


gree have their port-wine as a matter of course, and receive it as a | 


homely makeshift for the accustomed dietary. Some vulgar ma- 
gistrates, indeed, object; but Strahan consigns them to their true 
place, by characterizing the low fellows as “ Radicals.” Some 
men never can be taught the delicacies of life! 

Why, it is asked, make distinctions—why treat De Fleury 
otherwise than Paul? Because De Fleury is a common man; 
Paul is “distinguished.” De Fleury got up his French and Eng- 
lish Alliance Company to erect monuments to soldiers, and it was 
a transparent “do.” Paul held real securities; his ways of making 
both ends meet were not transparent; but above all, he was 
well connected, well descended, and well brought up. The Pauls 
have a genealogy. The late head of the family was created a ba- 
ronet by patent; but the dignity had previously existed in the line: 
his great-uncle, Sir Onesiphorus Paul of Rodborough in Glouces- 
tershire, was created in 1762; but his only son, Sir George, died 
without issue in 1820; and fourteen years elapsed before John Dean 
Paul, D.C.L. Oxon., attained the honour. Sir John Dean Paul, 
of Hill House, Stroud, married as his first wife a granddaugh- 
ter of Thomas Earl of Strathmore ; so that the present Sir John Dean 
Paul of Coldbathfields is of nobler descent than his father, being 
only three removes from an earl. He is connected, too, by mar- 
riage, with the noble and patriotic house of Fitzgerald; and the 
family name of Onesiphorus, with episcopal alliances, would im- 
ply that the family has always been devout. Is not this “con- 
nexion”? is it not “position”? Talk of port-wine!—why, Paul 
has had his own cellar. Would you drive such a man to yerdigris 
pills as an expedient for getting hospital comforts ? 

The family, too, is connected with banking by descent, and the 
tendency to speculation is hereditary. The first baronet was the 
son of John Paul, Esq., M.D., of Salisbury, and of Francis, young- 
est daughter of John Snow, Esq., of Hendon, Middlesex, and of 
London, banker; and before the wra of Paul, Snow had resided 
long “near Temple Bar.” We read of the first Snow and his 
— daring in connexion with the South Sea Bubble; and 
the epoch of the Crédit Mobilier brings to light the specula- 
tive passions of Snow’s representative. In Gay’s Seventh Epistle, 
the poet addresses Snow the “goldsmith,”"—as banker was still 
called even at that time,—glorifying the equanimity of the great 
man in dealing with golden destiny, “not one bill unpaid.” We 
transfer this curious historical parallel in reverse from the shelf 
of Parnassus to our own pages. At the close of the epistle, the 
peet’s tale grows prophetic: the Court of Bankruptcy, following 
the rule of bienséance, allows subsistence-money to gentlemen on 
a port-wine scale; but many customers of the Bank near Temple 
Bar, left in a worse case than even Mrs. Gore, may count as mad 
a a“ tally.” 


EPISTLE VII. 
TO MR. THOMAS SNOW, GOLDSMITH, 
NEAR TEMPLE BAR. 
A Panegyric, occasioned by his buying and selling of the third South-Sea 
Subscriptions, taken in by the Directors 
t a thousand per cent. 
Disdain not, Snow, my humble verse to hear : 
Stick thy black pen awhile behind thy ear : 
Whether thy compter shine with sums untold, 
And thy wide-grasping hand grow black with gold; 
Whether thy mien erect, and sable locks, " 
In crowds of brokers overawe the stocks ; 
Suspend the worldly business of the day, 
And, to enrich thy mind, attend my lay. 
O thou, whose penetrative wisdom found 
The South-Sea rocks and shelves, where thousands drown'd! 
When Credit sunk, and Commerce gasping lay, 
on = ; 
Thou stood’st, nor sent’st one bill unpaid away ; 
When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards, 
And Atwell’s self was drain’d of all his hi irds, 
Thou stood’st (an Indian king in size and hue), 
Thy unexhausted shop was our Peru. 
Why did Change-Alley waste thy precious hours 
Among the fools who gap’d for golden showers ? 
No wonder if we found some poets there, 
Who live on fancy, and can feed on air ; 
No wonder they were caught by South-Sea schemes, 
Who ne’er enjoy’d a guinea, but in dreams ; 
No wonder they their third subscription sold, 
For millions of imaginary gold; 
No wonder that their fancies wild can frame } 
Strange reasons, that a thing is still the same, > 
Though chang’d throughout in substance and in name. j 
But you (whose judgment scorns poetic flights) 
With contracts furnish boys for paper kites. 
Let vulture Hopkins* stretch his rusty throat, 
Who'd ruin thousands for a single groat. 
I know thou spurn’st his mean, his sordid mind ; 
Nor with ideal debts would’st plague mankind. 
Why strive his greedy hands to grasp at more >— 
The wretch was born to want, whose soul is poor. 
Madmen alone their empty dreams pursue, 
And still believe the fleeting vision true ; 
They sell the treasure which their slumbers get, 
Then wake, and fancy all the world in debt. 
If to instruct thee ail my reason fail, 
Yet be diverted by this moral tale. 
Through fam’d Moorfields extends a spacious seat 
Where mortals of exalted wit retreat ; 
Where, wrapp'd in contemplation and in straw, 
The wiser few from the mad world withdraw ; 
There, in full opulence, a Banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt : 
His sideboard glitter’d with imagined plate ; 
And his proud fancy held a vast estate. 
As on a time he pass’d the vacant hours 
In raising piles of straw and twisted bowers, 
A Poet enter’d, of the neighbouring cell, 
And with fix’d eyes observ’d the structure weil; 
A sharpen’d skewer cross his bare shoulders bound 
A tatter’d rug, which dragg’d upon the ground. 
The Banker cry'd, ** Behold my castle walls, 
“My statues, gardens, fountains, and canals, 
** With land of twenty thousand acres round ; 
* All these I sell thee for ten thousand pound.’ 
The Bard with wonder the cheap purchase saw, 
So sign’d the contract (as ordains the law). 
The Banker’s brain was cool’d, the mist grew clear ; 
The visionary scene was lost in air. 
He now the vanish’d prospect understood, 
And fear’d the fancied bargain was not good : 
Yet, loath the sum entire should be destroyed, 
“Give me a penny and thy contract void.” 
The startled Bard with eye indignant frown’d. 
“Shall I, ye gods (he cries), my debts compound 
So saying, from his rug the skewer he takes, 
And on the stick ten equal notches makes 
With just resentment tlings it on the ground— 
‘There take my tally of ten thousand pound!” 


* A famous usurer. 








Letters to the Editor. 
STATE OF OPINION ON THE WAR. 
Reading, 18th October 1855. 
Srr—I have been now for several years a reader of your paper, and owe 
you much for the instruction and pleasure I have gained from it. ButI 
cannot go with you about the war. I doubt if you are accurate in saying 


that no large class of people are yet dissatisfisd with our present course. On 
the contrary, I think that if the press could be silent on the matter, and 
the people allowed to speak, man by man, for themselves, a very large pro- 
portion would cry, “‘ Hold—enough.” At any rate, I know that amongst 
my own class this feeling is gaining ground, while many of us have serious 
misgivings as to the necessity for going into this war at all. 

I remain yours obediently, An OXFrokDSHIRE CLERGYMAN, 





MILITARY REASONS AGAINST A PATCHED-UP PEACE. 

Fulh am, O¢ tober 19. 
Stmr—I am one of the many who believe that peace at this moment would 
not only be unwise, but would, if attempted, be found impracticable. If 
you will allow me, I will state my reasons as briefly as possible, and place 
before you some of the considerations which have governed this conviction. 
England and France have undertaken a great war for a specific object— 
| the cessation of the preponderance of Russia in the Euxine, and the diminu- 
| tion of her power in the East. Secretly, the prominent statesmen of the 
Western nations have long felt that the power of Russia in the East, not to 
speak of other quarters, had attained a dangerous growth. As long ago as 
1829, the Earl of Aberdeen expressed that feeling in the famous despatch 
| relating to the treaty of Adrianople, which was kept secret till lately. Yet, 
| strong as was the feeling, although it has long been evident that a war with 
Russia would be popular, our statesmen, and indeed the nation, entered with 
the greatest reluctance into the war. We have deferred for five-and- 
| twenty years a contest of unparalleled magnitude; and every year since 
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clear to all, we should have one day to grapple. We have entered upon it 
in conjunction with France; the best heads in that country concur with the 
best heads in our own; and now we have entered upon the matter, we must 
go through with it, cost what it may; for if we called a halt now, we should 
leave the heart of the question—the military position of Russia in the East— 
untouched. 

Were it possible to conceive a peace at the present moment, what peace 
could it be, but a peace of Amiens—made to be broken? Suppose, by some 
magical — your negotiators assembled at Vienna or elsewhere, what 

» 
| 


1829 has increased the difficulties of a struggle, with which, it was perfectly | 
} 
} 


possible bases of peace could be formulated answering the real requirements 
of the case, which said negotiators would consent to discuss? The ques- 
tion, be it understood, is the military position of Russia in the East. ‘That | 
position, until disturbed, was gigantic in extent and colossal in power—a 
vast basis for aggressive war. Taking it as it stood in 1854, there was Is- 
mail, commanding the mouth of the Danube; Sebastopol, the standing 
menace to Constantinople, and the key of the military editice; Anapa and 
the Circassian and Abasian forts, controlling the mountain coast, covering 
the Kouban andthe Rhion. On the frontiers of Armenia, Gumri commanded 
the Turkish Armenia, and the road to Constantinople; Bayazeed, easily seized, | 
opened a road to Syria; and the pass, leading from the Kurd country into 
Persia, gave the enemy control over both regior Could negotiators meet | 
! 





without dealing with Ismail, without dealing with the Crimea, without 
dealing with the Circassian forts, without looking to the security not of 
Turkish Armenia alone, but of Asia Minor and Syria? If we were content | 
to conclude a peace on a basis of paper guarantees, and the simple destruction | 
of one half of Sebastopol and the Russian fleet, we should simply have dis- | 
mantled a small portion of a gigantic aggressive position, and have adjourned 
for a few years the settlement of the great quarrel. 

I for one think that no peace will give security to the East, and break the 
power of Russia, unless it include these conditions,—an indemnity for war- 
expenses; the cession of the Crimea; the cession of all claim to the strip of | 
coast from the mouth of the Kouban to Batoum; and the dismantling of 
Ismail, and of the Russian frontier fortresses in Turkish Armenia, notably of | 
Gumri. | 

I believe that it is the duty of the Allies to accomplish these things; and 
that if we do not accomplish them, they will have to be accomplished here- 








after. Isay nothing of the Baltic and Polish questions, confining myself to 
the East. Isay nothing of merely political reasons for carrying the contest 
through : the military reasons are quite enough. 





The popular instinct, strong in all classes, points to a continuance of the 
war; and the people will support a war for the purposes indicated. i 


G. H. 





IMPORTANT TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS 
NORTH AMERICA, 
Be lfast, 15th October 1855. 

Str—A time of alliance with France and war with Russia is peculiarly 
appropriate to the settlement of certain important territorial questions con- 
cerning North America. 

The vast regions that lie North of the United States are politically distri- 
buted into five British colonies, (including the insular ones,) the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territory, which in the same relation to the Bri- 
tish Crown as India be! the trade was opened, and the Russian American 
Company’s territory, which stands in the same relation to the Russian Crown, 
with the important difference that its affairs are much more directly under 

| 
i 


IN 
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the control of the Imperial Government. 

An agreement is said to exist between these two Companies, with 
the sanction of their respective Governments, which protects their re- 
spective territories from hostilities during the present war. The exist- | 
ence of this agreement, of course, is not proved, but it seems very pro- 
bable; for if our treaty with France, which debars us from making any | 
permanent conquests, is to be literally maintained, no end could be served by | 

} 
| 






occupying or destroying a few trading posts in the North Pacific. The at- 
tack on Petropaulovski was not directed against the Kamtschatkan territory, 
but against the Russian fleet. 

But this treaty is not a guarantee of the Russian te rritory, as has been ab- 
surdly supposed ; it is an arrangement between the Allies only, and may be 
modified by mutual consent. 

A glance at the map will suffice to show what a desirable addition Russian 
America would be to our American empire. The Southern part of Russian 
America, where Sitka, the capital, is situated, is a mere strip of sea-coast, 
cutting off our possessions in that part from the sea, and rendering them | 
useless. It is indeed impossible that so awkward a territorial arrangement 
could have been consented to by any British diplomatist who had the map 
of North Ameri Besides the importance of their position, 

| 
| 
| 





a before his eyes. 
the coast and islands of Russian America contain large supplies of valuable 
and accessible timber, and are probably rich in minerals,—having the same 
geological character, so far as known, as the British territories to the South. 

Of course we cannot conquer and annex this territory without the consent 
of France. But there are reasons why France should consent; for other- 
wise the Russian Government may sell it to the Americans: an event 
which would go far to give the Americans an ascendancy in the North Pa- 
cific, and therefore would not suit the views of the French any more than 
our own. And for us, I need not enlarge on the undesirableness of our 
having the Americans on the North as well as on the South of our North 
American possessious. 

If we make such a conquest, however, it is but fair that France should 
receive an equivalent: and this may be provided by letting France occupy | 
and colonize Saghalien, a large island lying opposite the mouth of the 
Amoor, which has not yet, I believe, been occupied by the Russians, although 
it is no doubt included in their projects of empire. The French are doing 
all they can to extend their colonies in the Pacific; and the project of con- 
verting Saghalien into a colony was lately started in France, in a news- | 
paper article which had the look of a Government * feeler.”’ 

There is another set of territorial questions concerning North America 
which a period of alliance with France is an appropriate time to settle 


Few persons seem aware that the Gulf of St. Lawrence is still partly | 
French. The French possess guaranteed rights of fishery on the British | 
American coast, and a rocky islet or two for the purposes of their fisheries; | 
besides rights concurrently with us over the South and West coasts of New- 
foundland. 

I need not spend many words in proving the awkwardness of a concurrent 
territorial right, and the desirableness of making the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
purely British, I have now to propose a way of attaining this end. 

We had a concurrent territorial right with the Americans in the Oregon 
territory ; which, however, was only a temporary arrangement, and was ended 
by partitioning the territ: ry. This precedent is evidently not applicable to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. “But we have another treaty with the Americans 
that affords a good precedent for this case. I refer to that “signal act of na- | 
tional good sense” Lord Elgin’s Canadian reciprocity treaty; by which the 
United States and the British Colonies granted each other mutual freedom of | 





trade in their unmanufactured produce, of navigation in their waters, and of 
fishery on their coasts. A somewhat similar treaty might be negotiated with 


France, by which the French should cede the sovereignty of all coasts and | 


| real value ; 


| of tigures, instead of two as at present. 


islands of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the British Crown, receiving in ex- 
change the same unrestricted rights of fishing and navigation in the American 
waters enjoyed by ourselves and our Colonies, and now shared by the United 
States. Both parties, it is evident, would gain by such a treaty: we should 
be freed from the possibility of future very disagreeable complications ; and 
the French would enlarge their rights of fishery in the American waters, to 
which they attach great importance, while they would abandon nothing of any 
for the Americans, under the existing treaty, may dry their fish 
on our coast as on their own, and the same right should be extended to the 
French. 

I would go farther than this, and propose to France to recognize British 
America as an independent state, under the Sovereign of Great Britain, but 
no longer forming part of the British empire, and neutral in any possible 
future war between Britain and France; and this state should be bound for 
ever to allow perfect freedom of navigation, fishery, and naturalization, to 
British and French subjects, and to admit British and French products at 
duties never exceeding those now imposed on British products. 

By such an arrangement we should be freed from possible future embar- 
rassments arising from the anomalies of the colonial relation. The French 
would have their rights in North America extended and secured; and the 
interests of both would be served by the formation of a state in America which 
would bea “ limitation” and partial “ counterpoise”’ to the aggressive de- 
mocracy of the United States. 

Such a state would probably join the Western Alliance on the same terms 
as Sardinia; at least if the annexation of Russian America were held out as 
areward. ‘This is said, indeed, to be already talked of by the Canadians, 

Worthless as are the French territorial rights in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
it is evident they could be ceded much more easily for the great political ob- 
ject of building up an Anglo-French independent state in North America 
than merely in exchange for enlarged rights of fishery. 

And, as we do not intend to be always at war with Russia, the cession of 
Russian America might at the conclusion of peace be placed on the same 
footing; Russian subjects obtaining the same privileges as British and 
French in British America, and the Russian American Company being in- 
demnified for the surrender of its privileges at the expense of the Govern- 
ment of British America. Any reasonable ground of offence to the United 
be removed by admitting them to the same rights; most of 





States might | 
which, indeed, they enjoy already, under Lord Elgin’s reciprocity treaty al- 
ready referred to. 

The consolidation of British America, however, is mainly in our own pow- 
er, without reference to either France or Russia. All our American Colonies 
are now self-governing, and are already thinking of a union among them- 
selves. Let us facilitate and sanction such a union : let us annex the Hud- 
son’s Bay territory to Canada, on payment of its value to the Company, its 
owners, out of the Canadian treasury ; and let us erect British America into 
an independent kingdom, under Queen Victoria. 

A part of the Pacific sea-coast would thus become Canadian ; and the in- 
telligent and enterprising people of Canada would be able to commence the 
work about which the Americans are talking, of a railway to the Pacific. 
Mr. Whitney, an American, has shown how to raise the fund for such an 
undertaking, by selling the public lands along the railway, as fast as the 
railway is made : the railway will give value to the land, and the price of 
the land will make the railway. There is not the slightest doubt that this 
can be done, where the land is good all the way ; but between Louisiana and 
California lies a desert to which no railway could give value. British America, 
on the contrary, is fertile from the Atlantic to the Pacitic; and the Rocky 


| Mountains afford passes that need not daunt the engineers who have brought 


railways over the Alleghanies. (See Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey 
Round the World.) 

British America is the most valuable group of colonies in existence ; and 
it does not need much statesmanship to raise it into a respectable political 
power. 

lam, Sir, respectfully yours, J. J. M. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 
London, 8th October 1855. 

Sirn—The subjects of my present letter are to be Decimal Money of Ac- 
count, Coinage Proper, and Standards for the Thousand-l’enny unit. 

lst. Decimal Money of Account. 

This is neither more nor less than a scale for computing values, coincident 
with the established systems of numeration and notation. It must of neces- 
sity be simply decimal throughout. If the value of its unit or integer corre- 
spond with any degree of nearness to that of the pound-sterling, or if indeed 
it be at all higher than that of a dollar, the scale must also of necessity be, 
not decimal only, or even centesimal, but millesimal, To this it is objected 
—that it will necessitate the admission of farthings, now excluded from all 
large accounts; and that it will require three subsidiary columns or places 
f But the real force of these objee- 
tions will be apparent from a comparison of the actual practice under the 
two systems. 

At present the insertion of a farthing requires two additional figures, and 
virtually one additional column. Under the system proposed, with the 
guinea unit, it will require simply the substitution of one figure for an- 
other, and no additional figure or column whatever. For instance, 11d, will 
be written as 44 farthings or milles, 113d. as 47. ; 

At present, although we use nominally one chief and two subsidiary co- 
lumns, yet in practice (to say nothing of the virtual extra column for far- 
things) for every entry either of shillings or of pence above 9, two figures 
are required in each subsidiary column, raising the number to four instead 
of two. Under the proposed system, with the guinea unit, subsidiary figures 
can in no case exceed three ; subsidiary columns, one. Take the instance of 
the sum ninety-nine pounds nineteen shillings and cleven-pence three- 
farthings,—rather an extreme case, certainly, but therefore showing the prin- 
ciple with all the greater clearness. Under the present system, it is written 
£99 19 113; under the new, G.95 999, In the one case, it requires four 
columns and eight figures; in the other, columns two, figures only five. 

2d. Coinage Proper. 

In the definition of the unit of account and coinage, whatever that unit 
may ultimately come to be, three preliminary considerations which lie at 
the root of all coinage whatever must of necessity be involved,—the fineness 
or purity of the metal of which the coin representing such unit shall be 
composed, its weight, and its relation to the metals used for the other coins 
in the same currency. ‘ 

In England, we choose to use, for monetary purposes, two different modes 
of expressing the fineness or purity of the metals employed. With regard 
to gold, we assume thut each separate mass, however large or however small, 
is divided into 96 parts called grains,—i. e. into 24 carats of 4 grains each ; 
these grains, be it observed, having no relation whatever to the subdivisions 
of weight bearing the same name. With regard to silver, we assume that 
each mass is of the weight of one pound troy, and therefore divisible into 
12 ounces, 240 pennyweights, or 5760 weight-grains. Surely all this com- 
plication is quite unnecessary, and it were much better with regard both to 
gold and to silver to express the fineness decimally, or rather centesimally. 

Then again, with regard to the degree of fineness—the Mint standard for 
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gold is 11-12 or 110-120 pure; for silver, it is 111-120. Surely it were bet- 
ter to make both of the same degree of fineness as the gold; and, in intro- 
ducing a new system on the avowed basis of simplicity and convenience, to 
avoid, as is done in other countries, the unnecessary complexity caused by 
this minute fractional variation, 

In weighing silver and gold, we choose to use a measure which is un- 
known in any other transaction of commerce, except the admixture and 
retailing of medicines, (and then by a different mode of subdivision,)— 


namely, the pound troy, divisible as above mentioned into 12 ounces and 
5760 weight-grains. The consequence is, confusion worse confounded: two 


different pounds in weight, exclusive of the pound unit in money of account | 


and exchange; two different ounces; two different drachms; two different 
proportions between the pound and the ounce; two different proportions be- 
tween the ounce and the drachm; 12 heavy ounces and 96 heavy drachms 
in the light pound; 16 light ounces and 256 light drachms in the heavy 
pound. Surely it were better to sweep away the whole; to have but one 
general measure of weight; and, if our money, or measure of i 
be subdivided decimally, to let the measure of weight be decimally subdi- 
vided also, 

What ought to be the basis, or the unit of the said general measure of wei 
is a distinct question, into which I will not here enter, beyond repeati 
conviction which I have expressed elsewhere: that the simplest, best, most 
convenient unit for every purpose, most scientific in its origin, most likely to 
be universally adopted and to continue permanently unchanged, is the French 
livre usuelle or half-kilogramme—equal to 7-717 grains English Troy, but 
divided into 10,000 decimal grains of its own. 

The proportions at; present observed in the English Mint between the 
several metals used in coinage (exclusive of the seignorage on silver 
gold 110-120 pure to silver 111-120 pure, as 1 to 15°0725; gold 110-120 pure 
to silver 110-120 pure, as 1 to 15.2096; silver 111-120 pure to pure copper, 
(wholly arbitrary,) as 1 to 37°6737 ; and silver 110-120 pure to pure copper, 
(wholly arbitrary also,) as 1 to 38-0160. Surely it were more convenient to re- 
ject all these fractions, and make the proportions, what they already are in the 
mints of some foreign countries, of standard gold to standard silver of the 
same fineness as 1 to 15, and of standard silver to standard copper as 1 to 
40. The result would be, that every separate coin (except those of seignor- 
aged silver) would be a definite aliquot part, nut of the unit of money only, 
but of the unit of weight likewise. = 

Finally, instead of computing the Mint price of standard gold as 3/. 17s. 
103d. (3738 farthings) per troy ounce, or 46/. l4s. 6¢. (44,856 farthings) per 
troy pound, as is the practice now, it were surely easier and more convenient 
to reckon it as is proposed, at 6 guineas (6000 farthings) per decimal ounce, 
or 60 guineas (60,000 farthings) per decimal pound. 

For the continuance of the present very complex system, of which a few 
features are thus exhibited, I know of no earthly reason whatever, except the 
very palpable but not very satisfactory one, that this system is and has been 
for some time in existence. 

37d. Thousand-Penny Standards. 

To what has been said above, of the standards which it is proposed to sub- 
stitute for those now in use, two facts only need to be added, to show with 
what peculiar propriety those standards will apply to the thousand-penny 
unit alluded toin the concluding paragraphs of the postscript to my last letter. 

The name of ** pound,” as applied to our present monetary unit, is derived 
from the fact of that unit having been originally equivalent to a pound troy 
weight of standard silver. According to the standards suggested above, the 
decimal pound weight of silver 11-12 pure will be the exact equivalent of 
the thousand-penny unit, called by me for distinctness sake a “‘stater or 
besant’”’; by Mr. Yates, a * royal.” 

The “ pennyweight,” as asubdivision of the pound troy, was originally the 
weight of the coin called a penny, in standard silver. ‘The thousandth part 
of the decimal silver-pound, namely, the “ silver-scruple or silver-penny,” 
will be the exact value of the penny now proposed. 

The scale of money of account, under the thousand-penny scheme, will 
stand thus— 

1 ——, Silver-pound, stater, besant, royal, or anie 
ounces, patagons, or sequins = 100 ——, silver-drachi 
ten-pennies = 1000 si/ver-scruples, or pennies. 

The sum above mentioned, 99/7, 19s. 11}d., willunder this scheme be written 
as A.23 9993. 

Your obedient servant, H. 

Postscript, 15th October.—The plan of your last correspondent “A. D. M.,”’ 
having for its unit the pound-sterling, is essentially the same as that of the 
Committee, with some variation in details. 

A. D. M. will, I believe, find that his several proposals for the division of 
the pound into 10 florins and 1000 cents, the issue of a 4-cent (or 4-mil) piece, 
and the decimal subdivision of the 7000 troy-grains composing the pound 
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that these desiderata can be most effectively complied with by taking the 
_— or sovereign as the integer, and the farthing as its exponent. I think 
*rofessor De Morgan some ten or fifteen years ago proposed this system. To 
effect this, the conventional value of the present farthing must be reduced 4 
per cent relatively with the pound and its present subdivisions, and the pre- 
sent penny made to represent 5 of these reduced farthings instead of 4 of the 
present. As no law of nature would be violated by this change, and but 
very temporary social inconvenience, and trifling individual loss or gain, arise 
from introducing it, comparatively with the immense saving of time and 
avoidance of error in our monetary calculations, the sooner the conclusion of 
the Government is arrived at on this momentous subject the better; but it is 
of the utmost importance that the conclusion should be a just one, and most 
in accordance with the “ problems” pointed out by H., before any system 
becomes the law of the land. I will now endeavour to state as briefly as pos- 
sible the close conformity the system of a pound integer bears to the requisi- 
tions stated by H. 

First, *‘ to provide aconvenient money of coinage.” The most fastidious 
will admit, when all required or possible conveniences are complied with, 
that change is not desirable. Now, if with the pound, the half-sovereign, 
the crown, the half-crown, the florin, the shilling, the half-shilling, the 
quarter-shilling, the penny, the halfpenny, and the farthing of the present 
coinage, may be retained in circulation, and one new coin only would of 
necessity be called for—a ten-farthing piece, (or cent, or any other approv ed 
name)—what can be more convenient as to coinage than the one-pound in- 
teger? For convenience, not of the half-crown and the three- 
penny piece should be withdrawn, the former from its similarity in size to 
the florin, and the latter from its value being so near to the proposed new 


necessity, 











coin of ten farthings. Then, secondly, as ‘‘a compendious money of ac- 
count,” nothing can exceed it. In our present mode, we thus state 
55/. 15s. 113d.—using eight figures: by the proposed we should state 
£55,799—using only five figures; the second 9 from the right, only changing 





I do not think the same sum can be expressed by any 
other proposed system with the same number of figures and so little devia- 
tion from accustomed terms. The third condition, to popular parlance 
being retained, is complied with also; and, fourthly, the * rendering of the 
whole and every part harmonious and self-consistent,”’ nothing can be more 
conformable, as the whole and every part resolves itself into the exponent or 
farthing thus constituted the 1000th part of a pound. Thus, £55,799 ex- 
presses so many farthings, as well as 55 pounds, 7 tlorins, 9 cents, 9 farthings. 

The system is simple to a degree, plain to be understood by the meanest 
capacity, and would be more congenial to the feelings of Englishmen than 
the franc or dollar and cent system, which are equally simple, but not 
equally suited to convey to the English mind an idea of value of any con- 
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| siderable amount. Mr. Brown, who is, I believe, Chairman of the Committee 


avoirdupois, have been already respectively suggested by the Liverpool Cham- | 


ber of Commerce, more than one witness before the Committee, and Mr. 
Henry Taylor. 

He shows, very neatly, that 1 penny of present money would be exactly 
equal to 41-6 new cents (or mils) ; but, so far as I can perceive, he does 
not show in what way payment is to be made of the odd 1-6 cent or mil, 
or of the proportionate deficiency in exchange for a halfpenny or farthing. 

His calculation is ingenious, that by taking 3-100 of the avoirdupois- 
pound, or 210 troy-grains, as the weight of a single letter, instead of 218} 
troy-grains as at present, the difference in weight will be about commensu- 
rate with the difference in value between the present penny and the new 4- 
cent (or 4-mil) piece. But I fear this consideration will hardly compensate 
for the inconveniences which have induced some to pronounce the Committee’s 
scheme to be * impracticable.” 

To enter fully into his proposal for adopting the French standard of fine- 
ness, 9-10 pure, would require more space than I have really courage to ask ; 
and I will only therefore offer three short observations. (Ist.) Of the literally 
innumerable proportions which may be proposed as standards, there are three 
which appear to me to be deserving of more attention than others,—namely, 
the French above mentioned, that of English gold, and that of English sil- 
ver ; respectively 108-120, 110-120, 111-120, or 90, 91 2-3, } per cent, 
pure. (2d.) The criterion by which the respective merits of these three pro- 
portions ought to be determined is, the closeness with which, under each, 
the new substitutes for the present standard coins of the world, the English 
sovereign and the Spanish dollar, will coincide with these coins respectively. 
(3d.) Judged by this criterion, I believe that the standard of English gold, 
11-12, 110-120, or 91 2-3 per cent pure, will be found to be the best. It is 
also the one best fitted for the only purpose for which any alloy whatever is 
aduiissible,—namely, the increase of hardness in the minted metal. - 





Elin Cottage, Bewdley, 9th October 1855. 
Srr—In the Supplement to your valuable publication of the 29th September, 
there is a paper on “ Decimal Coinage,’’ under the signature ** H.,”’ in which 
it is stated—“* The problems to be solved are these: to provide a convenient 
money of coinage, a compendious money of account, and a popular money of 
parlance ; to retain, where possible, the old-established names ; and to render 
the whole and every part harmonious. andself-consistent.” To me it appears 


| part of a shilling, as I propose to 


| pence to cents, or vice versa. 


on this question, and who from his very extended mercantile transactions 
must be well acquainted with the subject, is, I think, disposed to favour 
the one-pound integer; and for the national advantage it appears to me that 
if so he cannot be too warmly supported. 

I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 


C. P, Bancks, 


4 WORD IN BEHALF OF THE PENNY. 

Srr—May I be permitted to say a word in behalf of the penny? TI assure 
your correspondent “‘ A. D. M.” that it is popular far beyond his estimate. 
The largest number of the daily purchases in the kingdom are reckoned in 
pence. He talks of the transition from pence to cents as an easy matter, 
and that the community have “merely to multiply by four and add one- 
twenty-fourth part’’ to find the decimal equivalent in cents of a penny, to 
which beloved coin all their calculations and estimates of value will infal- 
libly revert for half a century at least. It will give your correspondent, as 
well as many more of our currency reformers, some insight into the chaos to 
which the abolition of the penny will reduce the reckonings of the people, 
to whom he proposes this off-hand addition of fractions, if he will ascertain 
what proportion of his acquaintance male and female, adult and infant, can 
tell him off-hand what a third and a fourth of a penny make. Let him try 
this experiment, for example, in the drawingrooms of May Fair, and then 
test the House of Commons, and reflect on the result, before he imposes his 
fractional formula on the working classes whenever they wish to know the 
value of their bread and bacon. 

My humble suggestion is, to 
and retain it both as a coin of account and of currency. 
briefly these. 

t gets rid of the arithmetical difficulty, and the popular penny becomes 
a decimal coin. 
It enables us to retain the whole of the existi 
and the f 
penny or five-cent } 


raise the value of the penny to five cents, 


My reasons are 


copper coinage. 
arthings, though a t 


, will prac- 


halfpennies will be useful as currency ; 
larger than the precise one-fifth of the 
tically pass as cents without the slightest difficulty. 

3. So far from the penny-piece being of less intrinsic value than the tentl 

make it, that is already about 

value; and the broad-rimmed pence of George the Third are above tha 
value. 

4, The poorer classes and smaller shopkeepers may « 
as coins of account without causing the slightest diff 
those who prefer the decimal notation can have no ditliculty in reducing the 


lect 
its actua 


) 
] 


ntinue to 
or conf 


use pence 
ulty ision, as 


aimeuity 





5. If the populace must be taught some change, which I presume is in- 


evitable, nothing can be so easily taught them as that their pence are of 
more value than before, and that ten make a shilling: this fact will compel 





tradesmen to adjust their prices, and charge small purchases by cents; so 
that the poor will be gainers rather than losers. Tolls, &c. will adopt the 
penny or four-cents according to the circumstances of each case. 

6. I have reserved what I deem the great recommendation of my propo- 


It will raise the postage, receipt, and draft stamps, to an 
srieve the public, for they are already ad- 


ager 


sal for the last. 
extent which while it will not 
mitted to be unduly lowered, will yield a very acceptable increase of revenue 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, J. Symons. 


P.S.—I see no other objection to the coinage of a half-cent piece than 





its utter uselessness. Did any one, except an indignant British jury, ever 
want a coin worth less then half-a-farthing 
“THE SQUARING OF THE CIRCLE.” 
E kington, Derbysh ve, 1dth October 1855. 


Sim—When will men ignorant of some of the first principles of mathe- 
matics cease to weary themselves in search of what the most rigid analysis 
has pronounced to be unattainable? The proposition of your correspondent 
“R. D.S.” admits of a very brief refutation; which, as being more suitable to 
your pages than a long mathematical proof, I beg leave to offer. He says, 
**It is evident that the area of a circle is the same as that of a square ol 
the same periphery, or circumference ; in other words, that a wire or string 
of given length will enclose the same area whatever be the form into which 
it is bent. Let him bend his wire into a long oval, until the two sides meet 
if he will, and then say whether the enclosed area is as large as when the 
wire was circular. Or let him take a cord of 12 chains in length, and ty 
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by actual measu wane whether it will contain the same wanher of roods | change a 


into a square as when formed into a circle. So far from 
being “‘evident”’ that it is so, he will find it utterly incorrect. In the one 
case, the square, there will be 3 roods 24 perches; in the other case, 
the circle, there will be 1 acre 0 roods 23 perches, or nearly a rood 
more than in the former case. In like manner, with regard to a city enclosed 
by twelve miles of wall—if equare, the area would be 9 square miles; if 
circular, it w 1 amount to ne: irly 11 s. Ifthe city were oblong, the 
same length of wall might enclose a much sm ar ar space; e.g. if two sides 
were each 5 mi and the other two 1 m 

would only be 5 square miles. We may safely conclude, therefore, 
R. D. S. has brought us no nearer to the squaring of the circle than we were 
before. 


when formed 






le each, the enclosed area 





i€ 





) 


&e. J. 
[The ( of the circle’’ is a very old puzzle; and, taking our 
correspondent’s grave solution of the problem as a joke for the dead season— 
that might pair off with Table-turning or Spirit-rapping, which we under- 
stand to be still a matter of anxious investigation among certain savans—we, 
perhaps too carelessly, allowed the bagatelle to pass into our epistolary 
jlumns. That the joke was a bad one, must appear from the number at 
tone of the answers to “ R. D. S.”’ now lying before us; all very serious, and 
some of ponder us scientific elaboration. We select one of the least crabbed ; 
and so take leave of the subject, with an apol 
advertence has occasioned.—Ep. ] 


[ For 


Eastwoop, M.A. 





gy ior the trouble our in- 








Arts, &c. see the 
Supplement.) 


Bor )KS, FIL} accompanying 


BIRTHS. 









On the 19tl y, at , Western Australia, the Wife of the Rev. Geor P. 
Pownall, Colonial Cha 1, of a son. 

On the 9th October, at Ham Court, Worceste , the Wife of Major J 
Fifth Fusiliers, of a son and heir. ‘ 

On the lit , the Wife of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, of a d hter. 


at Oran, Yorkshire 


On the 11th, at Southsea, the Wife of Captain J. Montagu Haye R.N., of a 
laughter. 
On the llth, at yurgh, the Wife of Major-General Cavaye, of a son 








I lir 

On the 12t t Blunham, Bedfordshire, at the residence of her father, Sir Charles 
tillies Payne, "Bart., the Wife of A. Mellor, Esq., n. 

On the 13th, at Westhorpe, Bucks, the Hon. } harles Stanley, of as 

On the 13t 1 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, the Wife of Colonel Crofton, of a 








laughter, survived her premature birth only four hours, 

On the stwich estuey Laneatiien. the Wife of the Rev. Henry Mil- 
jred Birch , ; 

On the of a danghter. 





at rt House, Cannington, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, 

On the 15th, at Prestwood, the Hon. Mrs. H. V Foley, of a daughter, stil 
On the 16th, in Portland Place, the Lady Susan Vernon Harcourt, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 

at Slindon, the Rev. Richard William Ferguson, Incumbent 
f Llandogo, Mc nmonthshire, son of Joseph Ferguson, Esq., M.P., of Morton, near 
Carlisle, to El len, daughter of the Rev. Maurice Smelt, Rector of Slindon, Sussex 

On the llth, at St. NM holas’s, Rochester, Walter Lawrence Ingles, Esq., Sev 
fourth Highlanders, fourth son of the Rev. Charles Ingles, of Sydney, Cape B n, 
to Elizabeth Odell, only daughter of the Rev. George Be st, late Archdeacon of New 
Brunswick, North America. 

On the 11th, at St. Paul’s, Southsea, the Rev. J.S. Hunt, B.A., Curate of Staple- 
grove, Taunton, to Josephine, third daughter of Captaiu Cammilleri, R.N., C.M.G., 
of St. ae Southsea, Hants. 

On the 13th, at Charlton, Kent, the Rev. 
Wallop, Hants, to Helena Louisa, 
Rice, of Brighton, and the Grove, Tooting, Surrey. 

On the 16th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Philip Charles Cavan, Esq., late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thirtieth Regime nt, eldest son of James Cavan, Esq., of Park 
Crescent, to Mary, second daughter of General T. H. Berkeley, of Harley Strect, Ca- 
vendish Square. F ; 

On the 16th, in the rish-church of Paignton, Devon, by the Rev. Robert Gee, 
hy illiam Samuel Gre the: ad, Esq., Captain in the Hants Militia Infantry, to Amelia 

rances, eldest daughter of Hugh James Baillie, Esq., of Inverness. ~ 

On the 17th, at Stonor Park, Charles Frederick Smythe, Esq., eldest son of Sir Ed- 
ward Smythe, Bart., of Acton Burnell, to Maria, third dz 1 ghter of Lord Camoys. 

DEATHS, 
er, in Bentinck Street, 
his 85d year. 
at Dunmoi 
ll, Esq 
1 Polkemmet. 


eonards-on-Sea, 





On the 10th October, 








A. W. Dorset Fellowes, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. 


Vicar of Nether 
John Me 























On the 30th Septen 

Commander R.N 
On the 5th Octob« 

widow of James Car 
William Baillie, L« 

On the 9th, at St. 
Marochetti. 

On the 9th, a Harrogate, Dorothy, 
Esq., formerly 1 corder of Ripon; in her 90th year. 

On the 11th, in Dartmouth Terrace, Lewish am, 
in her 97th year. 

On the 12th, at Dover, Lie 
his 87th year 

On the 12 Ji 
Strand, Londor 





Manchester Square, C. Gi 


» House, Argyleshire, Mrs. Eliza Hope Campbell 
of Dunmore, and fifth daughter of the late Hon. 





me 


Richard Marochetti, youngest son of Baron 


lings, near widow of John Williamson, 





Kent, Miss Margaret Mer nt; 


utenant-Colonel Spicer, late of the Twelfth Lancers; in 








iing, Esq., of the Elms, Baldock, Herts, and of the 











On the 12th, tl gton Herring, near Weymouth, the Rev. 
Frederic Joseph Cox n tor of the 7 ! : 

On the l4th t We uth, Charlotte Cassandra, of Sir hn Cas Haw- 
kins, Bart., and henahaes of the late William Surtees, Esq., of Seaton Burr, Ne yrthi 
berland. 

\ second son of James 


On the 16th, at Tunb 


son of Sir Wm. Worscley, 





MIL ITARY GAZETTE. 








Wanr-orricr, Oct. 16.—6th Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Lieut. G. Wardlaw to 
Capt. by 4 hase, v Morton, who retires. 4th Light en oons— Lieut. 
C. A.G. Browne to be Capt. without purchase, vice M ull, dece is ¢ t 
E. W. Blacket to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Br - Royal Ai lery—Se- 
nd Capt. C. N. Lovel to be Capt. vice Fitzroy, died of his wounds; Lieut H.R 





Rowley to be Second ( 
t rs to be altered 

Luard, to the 
Murray, 
, pt. And the Com: 1s ¢ 

r t. R. H. Champion to be dated the 18th Aug. in- 
Lieut. W. G. Le Mesurier to be Second Capt. vice Batchel- 
lioyal Engineers—Lieut. G. Ranken to be 





lor, retired on half-; Second Capt. 





vice *. Smith, deceased. 
7th Regiment of Foot— Ensign C, 8. Courter Lieut. without purcl F. 
Beauchamp, Gent. to be Ens , Without p vice Courtenay t 





W. F. Field, Ge 


without purchase. 1 Foot — Capt. 





to be Major, wit! hase -¢ Crawley, who retires uy pon fi ill-p Cap- 
tains, without Lieut . Padtield, vice Brevet-Major ( pman, died of 
} “ . 

his wounds ; ), Meares, vice Stevens. To be Lieutenants, without 








it. W. L. D. 

purchase — Ensi W.D. Mu vice Padtield; Ensign Hon. A. E. P. 
nee To be Lieutenants, purchase— Ensign G. B. Duttin, vice 
moted; Ensign G. Gethin, vice ; Rotheram, who retires. To be Ensign 
—R. Blount, Gent. vice Gethin. To be Ensign, without purchase—F. 
Gent. vice Vereker. 22d Foot Pa lliser, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 
23d Foot—To be Lieuts. witl —: Souek ase— Ensigns E. Utterton,.W. D. Bloxsome. 
To be Ensigns, without purchase— Lieut. V. W. Costley, from the Royal South 
Gloucester Militia, vice Utterton; G. Pac ke, Gent. vice Bloxsome, h Foot 
Lieut. C. Garstin, from the 96th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 28th Foot 

Ensign, by purchase, vice Kingsley, promoted. 29th 


N. Fitz-Stubbs, Gent. to be 
Foot—Capt, F. E. Sorell, from the 8lst Foot, to be Capt. yice Tonnochy , who ex- 











To be Lieutenants, without purchase - Ene ign W. Taylor, vice Hart, dec. ; 
P. Ledgard, vice Taylor, whose promotion, on the 27th July, has been can- 
1, Without purchase— Ensign G. F. Hart, from the 40th Foot, 
Foot— Lieut. H. C. Gould, from the Ist West India Regiment, 
Fitzmaurice, who excha 33d Foot—To be Lieutenants, 
Ensigns R. Statham, R. L. Bayliff, R. H. Roberts. To be 
purchase—J. M. Shipton, Gent. vice Statham; Mareus Lynch, 
F. I n, Gent. vice Roberts 40th Foot—S. R. Handy, Gent. 
hase, vice Hart, appointed to the 29th Foot dist Foot— 
without purchase, vice Eman, killed in acti 
ajor, without pur wane, vice Pratt 
eu thout pt has vice Grace 
ieut. promoted to Captain on the 9th of October 1855 
as previously stated. 7 t—Lieut. T. Palmer to be Adjt. vice 
moted. 48th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without p arc! ase—Ensigns 





nsignu . 


celled 































G i, L. de Mor 
ant v Hon. R 

who retires. Tot fr. Sheppard, Ge 
lins; ¢ uW ; , Gent. vice W 
I t .. F. Burrowes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mi 
promoti op the 2d of Oct r, has been cancelled 

Ens h to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Y« 
P , on the 2d of October, | been cancelle 

En j all to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Eag 
Sist I t t - m the 20th Foot, to be Cay vice So 
chang .H. Warde Foot 
wi t pit. 1. Sit The name 
Ap} », is J. B. Maclent and not J. B. » 

re apt. W. Williamson to be Major, by pur 7 
Massy V. Hogge to be Capt. by purchase, vi Williamson, 
8S Fo without pure! ase—Ensigns J D. G. Dodgin, E. C. 
Mallett : Ensigns, witho yut pur.—Ensign D. Nicholson, from 
th . ermaster Edmund de Blaquiere, from the 
We Mil » Vice Mallet. 90th Foot—Lieut. P 
Pi hase, vice \ han, killed in , 
B t chase, vice Phipps; W. Hassard, Gent. 
Ens Barr. 92d Foot 





g 92d i G,. P. Drought, from 
62d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 96th Foot— Lieut. O. Lowry to be Ca 












purchase, vice Hon. L. W. Milles, appointed to the Ritle Brigade; Ensign J 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Garstin, appoi nted to the 27th Foot; Lieut. W. 
C. Geddes, f I » t Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Whitty; A . by purchase, vice G. I. Thompson, 
p oted. Yt »we, from the South Tipperary 
Militi be Ensign, without purchase, D. Hill, promoted 
lst West India Regiment— Lieut. G. R. R. Fitzmaurice, from the 3lst Foot, to 
Lieut. vice G , who exchanges. 3d West India Regiment—Staff-Sergt.-Major 
LD to t sign, without purchase, vice Morrah, appointed to the Cape 
un lemen; Sergt. M. Doorley to be Quartermaster, vice Grant, appointed 
st Foot. 


san Leg rion--H, B. Bromley, Esq. to be Paymaster 

and Brev Lieut.-Col. the Hon. F. Colborne , 15th Foot, to 
f Major, in conformity with the Royal Warrant of 6th 
Ling, from the l4th Light Dragoons, to b Capt. by 
from the 9th Light Dragoons, to be Capt. without 





ached — Capt, 
he substantive rank 
October 1854. Lieut J. T. 
Lieut. A. Hawtrey, 
Staff—Paymaster A. Corcoran, half-pay, 46th Foot, to be Paymaster of a depot 
» be Paymaster of the East India depots at Ch 
a military allowance. 
sist.-Surg. A. Stewart has be 
BREVET. 
20th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, 
rank being hon orary only; Lieut.-Col. Leslie, C.B. Commandant of the 
t Warley, to have the local rank of Col. in the 
F. Hay, second in command of the East India Com pany’ 3 
the local rank of Lieut.-Col. in while I 
vens, C.B. Capt. and Paymaster of t! 
the local rank of Major while s 1 
and temporary rank of Major in Tur key while em; " yed on a 
ur h forces 
gentlemen, having been attached to the 








s. 
- 





n permitted to resign his 
appointment. 
Major H. Crawley, retired full-pay, 



















Medical Staff of 





ive the local rank of Acting-Assist rg. in Turkey v 
o employ Gent.; W. Boyd, Gent. 
Memorandum or J. Speedy, half-pay Unattached, as Capt. has been 


tire from the service of his 


tle: in New Zealand. 


’ . . 7 DPT 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
wesday, Oct. 16. 

PaRTNERSUIPS Disso.vED.—Poole and Mattock, 
Liverpool— Roberts and Stutter, Sydenham, 
bridge, linen-drapers—Peed and Smith, Whittlesey, 
Bright per Newell and Co. Wolverhampton, 
Tompkins, Hagley, Worcestershire, wheelwrights - Toone and Sons, Leamington 
Priors, builders—E. and 8S. A. Craigg, Upper Street, Islington— Drinkwater and 
Rawlings, Trowbridge, woollen-waste-dealers — Hofmann and Speyer, Gresham 
Kayner and Gibbs, Swansea, ironmongers—Lee and Co. Bir- 
Smith 


permitted 
become a 





by the sale Commission, he being about to 





Newgate Market— Pope and Co. 
Milns and Flemons, 
attornies—A. and J. 
shoe-mercers— H ind T, 


surgeons 








Street, merchants 





mingha iront ers—Ferguson and Lancashire, Derby, manufacturers 
and C tt lace-manufacturers— Farrar and Shaw, Southowram, York- 
shire, s -mi s—Cunard and Co. Liverpool—The Springtield Colliery Com- 





pany, Halesowen—A @rews and Co. Norwich, crape-manufacturers ; as far 
gards W. Andrews—Andrews and French, Norwich, soap-boilers— Rolfe and Sons, 


Cheapside, pianoforte-manufacturers—Winser and Macwhirter, Newington Cause- 
MI 


as re=- 





way, s lolesdal 1 Yetlow, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, manufacturers— 
Th 1 Hall qt 1 Company, Wrexham; as far as regards W. Shakespeare— 
Jol iJ ack 3« Longdendale, Cheshire, schoolmasters — Haswell and Cole 
lier Ipol ve, Ship-brokers— J. and S. Smith, Bow Churchyard, wool- 





len-warehousemen—Gibbs and Crouch, Lime Street ship- brokers — Mason and Co, 
Wood Street, lace-merchants; as far as regards I. Butt— Brooks and Co. cadilly, 
land-agents—Downie and Co. Northwoodside lronworks; as far as regards W. 
Gemmell — Wallace Glasgow, powe th-manufacturers— Young 
and Co, Grange Lurntisland, Fiteshire, distillers. 

Grorcre Weisn Hunter, Livery 
Jexnt, Newcastle Strand, lead-merchant, to sure 
itors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jew Chambers; official 
ill Street—Winiiam Baciey, Fu Fields, market- 
Smith and Son, Barnar: in; official assig- 
abeaiiiemens Wricnt, Narrow Street, Limehou 

Moss, Queen Street, Chea pside 
_W il 1 IAM Loxe, Oxford Street, 
' gate Street: official assignee, . ghall Street 

James Cnoart, Bis sgate Street Within, tailor, Oct. 29 Holt, 
Chatham Place; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buil WituraM Dixey, 
Brad well-near- the-S * : - — keeper, Oct. 22, Nov. 2 solicitors, Digby, Cire 
cus Place, Di vy, Maldon; official assignee, Stansfeld, I hall Street 
—Joun FammprorTner, bets rd, brewer, October 31, November 27 olicitors, 
Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall St.— 
CHARLES ARNOLD, St. Dunstan’s Hill, wine-merchant, Oct. 24, Nov. 27: solicitor, 
Chidley, Gresham Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—WILLIAM 
Henny Goopsurn Mason, Brighton, print-seller, Oct. 30, Nov. 27: solicitor, Du- 
pleix, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Jamgs 
1 Street, St. Luke’s, builder, Oct. 25, Nov. 23: solicitor, Stopher, Cheap- 
e, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Ricnarp Jarvis, Wolverhamp- 
ton, warehous n, Oct. v. 19: solicitors, Wrights, Birmingham; official as- 
ignee, Wh itmer e, Birmingham—Henry Ciarke, ChurchS tretton, Salop, seedsman, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 19: solicitors, Kough and Son, Shrewsbury; Motteram and Knight, 
Birmingham— Water Bick, Gloucester, 
Bristol; official assig- 








rloom-ck 





pool, ironmonger. 


Street, 





, 
; oftic ial assignee, 
laceman, Oct. 


25, Nov. 





Basir 
9: solicitor, 
















Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, 
boot-maker, Oct. 29, Nov. 27 : solicitors, Bevan aud Girling 








nee, A cl—Moses HinpLe Burrows and Grevite Ruppock, Wakefield, 
worsted- 1, 30: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, 





Young, " 

Diyipenvs.— Nov. 7, Martin and Scott, 
Toynbee, Sloug Nottinghamshire, horse-dealer—Nov. 6, Hutchings, Park Street, 
Westminster, railway-coutractor— Nov. 8, Townsend, Charles Street, Westminster, 
poulterer—Nov. 6, Paine, Strand, tailor—Nov. 8, Holloway, Milbank Street, West- 
minster, saddler—Nov.3, W.and I. Higgins, Old Bond Street, hosiers—Nov, 6 


Great St. Helen’s, merchants—Nov. 7, 
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Lowe, Derby, silk-manufacturer—Nov. 6, Holbrook, Nottingham, joiner—Nov. 8, third div. of ld. in addition to 6jd, previously declared,) any Saturday; Baker, 

Jones, Birmingham, tailor—Nov.7, Jones and Carrier, Wolverhampton, hosiers— | Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Nov. 8, Major, Swindon, builder—Nov. 15, Pitman, Bath, carpenter—Nov. 15, Scorcu SrquesTRaTions.—Murrie, Glasgow, cattle-dealer, Oct. 26—Matthews, 

Mayor and Co. Bristol, potters—Nov. 8, Wilson and Corbett, Madras, merchantse— | Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 29—Melorum or Rober I asgow, hotel-keeper, 
vov. 9, Snibson and Co. Manchester, grocers— Nov. 8, Crowther and Dickinson jun. Oct. 29. i 





eg fee warehousemen— Nov. 9, Manley, Manchester, mac ne-maker ie) ———————— : — - —— 
Ross, Liverpool, draper— Nov. 15, Paynter, Penzance, attorney—Nov. 15, Skinner, ie Bl a oa + ~4T 

Tiverton, saad tion. 15, Bodley , Exeter, iron-founder—Nov. 15, Davie, Wel- P R I ( E S C U R R E N T. 

lington, scrivener—Nov. 15, Shari: and, Penzance, tailor—N ov. 15, Wh iteway, Kings- | - 

teignton, miller—Nov. 15, Rickard, Boscastle, draper—Nov. 15, Tiptoft, Taunton, BRITISH FUNDS. (cl ice 

ee ae aee S Day, Dewsbury, carpet-manu facturer—Nov. l4, Ho Saturd .|Monday esday.| Wedn Thurs. |Friday. 
and, Lincol, greer.no —)|— atmsentiene 

Certiricatrs.—7v be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 1 IS eseeeeees | 
oe. —Nov. 8, Brown, Great Russe il Street, Covent Garden, linen-dray No | pec so obi ae s. 

, Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster R ow, booksellers—N 7, Over, Bar : - . arity 3 tee 
race, Bethnal Green, oilman—Nov.7, Brown, ~ Street, ship-br I ~~ dgeeblitadeeta ; ; 
Goodfellow, Rowell, Northamptonshire, currier—Nov. 7, Chatterton, 

Sly 6, Scrase, Brighton, stone-mason—Nov. 8, Thomas, New Wind 
Nov. 8, Cockell, Battersea, victualler—Nov. 8, B. and N. Sherwood, 
come th, builders—Nov. 8, Kelly, High Street, Kensington, aucti 
Townsend, Charles Street, Westminster, poulterer—Nov. 8, Oppenhei 
ship-chandler— Nov. 8, Sewell, Bris ghton, apothecary—Nov. 19, Tayl 
hardware-dealer—Nov. 15 j, :Whiteway, Kingsteignton, miller—Nov. 
Holt, Samlesbury, Lancaster, cotton- pinners— Nov. 8, Williams, LI 
grocer—Nov. 8, Farmer, Birmingham, nail-manufacturer—Nov. 8, P: 
grocer—Nov. 6, Read, Nottingham, builder— Dec. 18, Atherley, Mountso 
ter, apothecary—Nov. 6, Corah, Nottingham, lace-manufac turer— Nov. 
and Co. Keighley, machine-makers— Nov. 14, Holland, Lincoln, grocer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDs. —Knowle s and Co, Throgmort 
brokers ; second div. of 14d. Thursday next, and three following Th t 
ham, Coleman Street—Quincey, Old Street, tinplate-worker ; 3 fo ) 
nesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermat 
ham, grocer ; first div. of 2s. 8d. We Inesday ne xt, and three fi 
Lee, Aldermanbury — Davis, Deptford, grocer ; first div. of lls. 
and three subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury—J arman, 
race, Hyde Park, lodginghouse-keeper; first div. of 1s. 3d. Wedn 
three following Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury—Addey, ‘Old Bo 
seller ; first div. of ls. 9d. Wednesday next, and three ( 

Edwards, Sambrook Court— Mortimer, Lee, builder ; first div. 

next, and three followings Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook 

Newcastle-under-Line, draper; first div. of 8s. 3d. any Frida 

mingham— Western, Dudley, hosier; first div. of 2s. 

more, Birmingham—Hoff, Holbeach, dealer in chic ry | 
Thursday, October 18, and every alternate Thursday ; Bittlest 
Lewty, Stourport, iron-worker; second div. of 9s. on the separate 
every alternate Thursday ; Bittleston, Birmingham — Carrington, Bi 
first div. of 3s. 64d. Oct. 18, and every alternate Thursday ; Bittk 
—Hardy, Castle Donington, cattle-dealer; first div. of Ss. 74d. O 
alternate Thursday; Bittleston, Birmingham—Chamberlain, Uttoxet 
div. of 2s. 8\d. Oct, 18, and every alternate Thursday; Bittleston, 
Willmore, Leicester, draper, first div. of 104d. Oct. 18, and every altert 
Bittleston, Birmingham— Rennie and Co. Liverpool, ship-builders ; 
and first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of W. Rank any Monda ay 
pool—Corless, Wigan, grocer; second div. of 1s. any Monday; Bird, 

Scotcu SequEsTRATION.—J, and C. Robinson, Glasgow, wool t 

Friday, Oct. 19. ye 

PARTNERSHIPS Disso_vep.—T. and W. Midgley, Leed roc ndr nd . ks— 5 
Calne, flax-scutchers—Goodwin and Gilbert, Stamford, auctioneer nkarn and t and West Ind 
Redington, Cannon Street West, architects—Meyerheim and | I +e tenes 
chester, paper-manufacturers— W oolle »y and Rice, Tipton, boiler-m 
and Co. Oxford Street, tailors—Coronel and Silberberg, Great Alic 
manufacturers —W oodws ards and Pace, Pershore, Worc« re, sol 
as regards T. Woodward— Wagstaff and Co. Pollard Row 
manufacturers—Joule and Co. Stone, Staffo I 
Savoy Street—Wiffin and Co. Long Acre, playit 
Sons, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manufacture 
Mayhew and Dawes, Paviour’s Alley, Union Stree 
—Page and Seaman, Swaffham, horse-dealers— Phi 
manufacturers—Roberts and Co. 

Roberts. 

Banxkrvurts.—Sir eae Price, Stratton Street, I 
to surrender Nov. 1, Dec. 4: solicitors, Lawrance an . Old . y 
official assignee, Bell, C ok man Street Buik lin, 3—WiLuiaAM Turner, King 
Golden Square, victualler, Oct. 29, Nov. 2 tor, Thwaites, Barnard’s 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— Enocu Jones, nsl 
City Road, mercer, Nov. 1, Dec. 6: solicitors, Lloyd and Rule, ! 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—WituiamM Ricu ) 
Lane, tailors, Oct. 31, Nov. 27 : solicitors, Cook and Beales, 
nee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—WittiaAm and THomas 
Nov. 5, Dec. 6: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, 
Francis Rosrnson, Masbrough, Yorkshire, contractor, Nov. 
Unwin, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield—Joun Jo» 
Oct. 31, Dec. 3: solicitors, Cooper and Sons, Manchester; Dodg 
assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.— Nov. 12, Watson, Upper Holloway 
glass, Vigo Street, cloth-manufacturers—N ov. 10, 

Row, booksellers—Nov. 10, Scuds, Blackheath Park, livery 
Edridge, Monmouth Road, ape ater, builder—Nov. 10, Mite 
Oxfordshire, railway-contractor— Nov. ‘10, Browne, GrosveRor 
wine-merchant— Nov. 10, Burn, Sac kville Street, tailor 
Cottages, Wellington Road, Camberwell, cigar-manufacturer- 
Mary Extr., Hampshire, butcher—Nov. 9, Walton, Haymar i l-k : Pe 
9, Forrer, Regent Street, jeweller— Nov. 9, Brown, Dartfor nuer—Nov. 9, Over, ERAGE P oO! R WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Barossa Terrace, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, ul - En i the W ‘ 

Lane, wine- broke r—Nov. 9, Christie, Vauxhall Walk, 

Sparks, New Bond Street, waterproofer—Nov. 9, Har 

Commercial Road, Lambeth, potter—Nov. 9, Beatle; 

monger —Nov. 10, Toovey and Wyatt, Aldermanbury, stationer 

Scully, Curtain Road, Shoreditch, cheesemongers—Nov. 10, Coles, 

waterproof-clothing—Nov. 9, Brooks, Bocking, Essex, wheelwright 

Gosport, brewer—Nov. 10, Kyle, Readir victualler— Dec. 20, 

cer—Nov. 13, Morgan, Dowlais, Glamorganshire, 

pool, merchant—Nov. 9, Fairbourn, Preston, »cer—N 

Shields, shipowner— Nov. 16, Noel, South Shields, wine-mer 

and Co. Keighley, machine-makers. 

Certiricares.— 70 be granted, unless cause be she 

meeting.— Nov. 9, Brown, Dartford, clothier—Nov. 

Blackheath, livery-st ible — per —Kev. 9, Se 

butcher—Nov. 10, B. and C. H ayne, Upper Wh 

Hackett, Oxford, gas-engineer—Nov. 10, J. and C. Ellis, 

bnilders—Nov. 10, Mie Nelson Square, Blackfriars 

Leigh, Welling gborou gh, Northamptonshire, wine-merch 

White Hart Court, Bis shopsgate Street Within, toba 

Street, Middlesex Hospital— Nov. 15, Ewin, High 

Nov. Gent, South oo, New Road, grocer—Nov. 17, Overbur 

Edge, cloth-manufacturer Nov. 17, Sherwood, Sellinge, Kent 

Eaton, Milk Street, Cheapside, warehouseman— Nov. 9, Lamb ar 

Kent, manufacturers—Nov. 9, Rogers, Sutton, victualler—Nov. 

Street, Shadwell, tobacconist—Noy. 10, Overbury, Frederick’s 

woollen-warehouseman— Noy. 10, Frampton, Wimb« é 1 

17, Armstrong, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, fishm ; b . 9, T. and ( r TITECHAPEL 
Scully, Curtain Road, Shoreditch, cheesemongers—Nov. nd } soseeces Tl t ee . , ee 1058. to 12 
Lotinga. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Nov. 13, Cramp ord, cott } Ne 

manufacturer—Nov. 14, Birtwistle, Bury in-keeper— Nov. radford =. acta 

Yorkshire, washing-machine-maker— Nov. 9, Williamson, Leeds, cloth-mercha heat Straw . 

Nov. 10, Gregory, Sheffield, builder—Nov. 10, Warburton, -tool- 
manufacturer. 

DeEcLARATIONS oF Divipennps.— Durrant, Norwich v. 
7d. on the separate estate, any a ; Cannan, lermant itt, New Sa- | ReGBCe oe 
rum, Wiltshire, grocer; first div. of 3s. 3d. any Monday; C é ) pow - ook 4 / ‘ send Baty Be 
Hod. ges, Bull’s Head Court, Newgate Street, warehouseman; fir liv. of . any yore nts Y. id. t ree, fine (in bond) ewt. 7 d. to 90s. 0d, 
Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Keates, Uttox r g t div. « r ? “eeerser 533. Od. 
5s. 3d. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham—B: 1s, grocer; firs 
div. of 10s, any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon- Pyne —Robson, Durham, miller; 


} 





OILS, GREASI ! :OCERIES 
per t l or , ine, per I 


t eere ° eeeees igar, Muscovado, per cwt 


West India Molasses 23s. 6d. to 24s. Od. 
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PECTATOR. 








October 20, 
OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wiean. 


I 








OPE FOR THE SEASON. 
Moxpar, Tuzspay, and Wepnespay, FLOT AND PAS.- | 
SION. Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, G. Vining, | 
Leslie, Mrs. Stirling, and Miss Bromley. After which the 


New Farce CATCHING 
F. Robson. To 
Characters by Messrs 
and Miss Ternan. 


A MERMAID. Titus Tuffins—Mr 
ude with A BLIGHTED BEING 
R » Leslie, H. Cooper, Danvers, 


conc! 


I 








Tavcrspar, Farpar, and Sarcnpay, TO OBLIGE BENSON 
After which, STILL WATERS Rt % DE . Characters by 
Messrs. A. Wigan, G. Vining, Emery, Mrs. A. W and | 








Miss Maskell. RMAID 


> > — , x , 
OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.— 
THIS EVENING, and every evening during the week 
Crowded continually with all the rank and fashion of London. 
The GRAND ELEUSINIAN SPECTACLE OF MAGIC AND 
MYSTERY, by Professor ANDERSON, the Great Wizard of 
the North, in Twelve Ac with ever-changing variety of 
incidents, continuous novel and extra ordin: ary 
effects. MAGIC and an entirely new ente 
tainment, possessing ctive characteristics and pex 
phases of amusement a comedy really per 
the company ; a melodra replete with startling 
and unexpected denoueme 4 magnificent specta 
2000 of the public every t to appear as auxiliari 
an extravaganza, in which all that seems to be 
beyond the bounds of probability. Doors open each evening | 


at half-past 7; commence at 8 Private Boxes, MW. lls. 6d 


To conclude with CATC ‘HING A ME 








surprises, 
MYSTERY 


" 


is « 











nts; 





is en 

























and Ll. 1s.; to be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal | 
Libraries. Stalls,4s. Dress Circle, 3s Upper Boxes, 2 
Pit, ls.; Gallery, 6d. The Box office is open daily from 11 till 
5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fasbion- | 
able Morning Performance on Sarvrpday, OcTouer 27th, at 2 
o'clock ; doors open at half itp ust I | 
r ra — . 
T. MARTIN’S HALL.—MENDELS- 
SOHN’S ST. FAUL will be performed next Wepnes 
par, Oct. 24th, under the Direction of Mr. John Hullah 
Principal Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Lockey, Mr. Henry Bu “ee Mr. Winn ‘his first ap 
pearance in London Ticket ; 2s. 6d.; Stalls may | 
be had of the Musicsellers, at St. Martin's Hall. Con 
mence at half-past 7 
9 2, 


HE LION 


Piccadilly.—Mr. 





AYER AT HOME, | 


GORDON CUMMING DES( RIBES 














every night, at 8, what he saw and did in South Africa 
Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 3 o’Clock.—Ad- 
mittance, Is., 2s., and 3s The Collection on view during the 
day from 11 to 6, le 
| 
yOWIA SO owETT . TAT CHR 
EVENING LECTURES at KING'S | 
4 COLLEGE, LONDON.—On and after Monpay, Ocr. 29, 
KING'S COLLEGE WILL BE OPEN on Five Evenings in | 
the Week for Classes in the Holy Scriptures, Latin, French, | 
German, English Language and Composition, Modern His | 
tory and Geography, Mathematics, Arithmetic and Book 
keeping, Landscape, Figure, and Model Drawing le- | 
ments of Chemistry, and in the Principles and Pr: actic of 
Commerce. | 
A Prospectus will t , On application to J. W 

















Cunnixonam, Esq. King lege, London; and full ir 
tion may be obtained at the College from 10 to 4 daily, 1 
from 6 to 8 every evening except Saturday. 

17th Oct. 1855. . W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 

. WD . . 1" —— 
oanD OF RADE DEPARTMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

INSTRUCTION IN ART, 
| 
Training School, Mar! ugh Il n } 
Art see ndent, 4 | 
ad M ay R. 
The aiemnat Instr ction pursued in the School have f 
their object the systemat ining of Teachers, mak 
female, in the practice of Art and in the f its 





scientific principles, with the view of qualifying 
part to others a careful art-education, to develop its relat 











to the requirements of tra ind manufacture, and its ay 
cation to the common uses of lift Special courses are a 
ragged in order to qual Schoolmasters of Paro la 
other Schools to teach elem ry drawing as part of general 





education concurrently with writing. 
The instruction comprehends the following subjects 








hand, architectural, and mechanical drawing, pract »- | 
metry and perspective, painting in oil, tempera, and ter 
colours, modelling, mould ud casting. The classes for | 
drawing, painting, and mod ng, include architectural and | 
other ornament, flowers, objects of still-life, &c. the figure | 
from the antique and the life, and the study of anatomy as ap | 
plicable to art. Iso, classes far instruction in the technical 
processes of China and enamel painting, drawing and engrav- 
ing on wood, and lithography in chalk and colour. The two 





last classes are for female 

Hours of study—mo 
except Saturdays. Fees, 
For evening classes only, 2 


adents only 
,10to3; evening,7 to 9; da'ly, 
per session or part of th n. | 
per session. | 





e sessi 





The class for practical geometry and perspective, or that 
for moulding and casting, may be attended separately on pay- | 
ment ofa fee of 1. per session | 

Students have full access to the valuable collections of | 


ther fur consultation or c« 
Lectures of the Department 
Students not in tra 
Superintendent, 


and 


the Museum and Library ci 
as well as to all the Public 

The School for Female 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 
Fees per Session—advanced class, 2! 
class, Wl. Eveningclass, 10s 

Other information may be obtained on application at the } 
Office of the Head Master, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, | 
London | 


| 
TEW ZEALAN , D.—FREDERICK 
4% YOUNG and Co.’s LINE.—For WELLINGTON direct, | 


Cauterbury, New Plymouth, and Otago, one of the m 
magnificent ships = ou _ the new, fast-sailing, British frigate 


pying, 


ining is at 
Mrs. M‘I 
Elementi 











s 


st 


WESTMINSTER, for 13 years, 790 0. m., 731 n. 
tons burden JOuN a LSTG An TH, Com.; loading 
East India Docks, to be despatched 25th November, call 





Plymouth to embark This superb vessel, 
expressly fur the passenger trade and just launched at Stock 

ton, from the beauty of her lines and the exquisite symmetry 
of her proportions, is expected to make the pass: t 7 
days. Her spacious and elegant poop is upwards of et 
in length, and the rare and choi compartments offer every 
comfort and convenience to ladics and families proceeding t 


pass 














the colony. An experienced Surgeon will proceed in th 
vessel. 
FREDERICK YOUNG and Co. New Zealand Colonists 





Rooms, 74, Cornhill. 


. enn SOO TT 
HE SUCCESSFUL 
last half century prove beyond question that 
LANDS’ MACASSAK OIL possesses peculiarly nouri 
Powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of 
Human Hair. It prevents it from falling off or N 
and d 





RESULTS of the 











grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf n 
driff, and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
Operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eye brows, and Mus 
tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Prices 2s. 6d, and 

+ family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and doubl 
that size, 21s. CAUTION.—On the wrapper of each bottl 
are the words ROWL og MACASSAR OIL, in two lines 
Sold by A. Rowranp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London 








and by Chemists and Perfumers. 





THE 
‘RIEND of the CLERGY CORPORA- 


k TION, for allowing pensions not exceeding 40/. per an- 
num to the Widows and Orphan Unmarried Daughters of 
‘lergymen of the Established Church, and for affording tem 
porary assistance to necessitous Clergymen and their families, 


























thro wut England, Wales, and Ireland. 
The next Election of Pensioners will be 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Tcrsvar, 
ROBERT BAXTER, Esq. in the Chair 
When four ladies will be placed en the funds. 
The Rev. Josern Baows, M.A. } Hon. 
The Rev. Joun Ex wo ¢ _M F.S.A. }) Secs. 
HE NR ¥ BRAMALI Secretary 
The Rep List Subscribers, &c. may be had at the 
Offices of the Corporation, 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
Square 
= + > > > 
ONTRACT FOR BUILDING A 
VESSEL 
War Department, Pall Mall 
Director-General of Contracts Department, 11th Oct. 1855 
The Director-General or t $ notice that 
he will be ready re . 
Coasting Vessel of Ni f this 
department, a rding t ct y be 
seen on plication at s 
be had 
The ssid Vessel to be completed within four months from 
the date of the cor t, and the payments to be made by 
three instalments, v 
When the frame is « 
When the vessel is « t 
And the remainder six months after 
The tenders to be s n leliver at the War D 
partment, Pall Ma to the Director-General of 
Contracts, on or before day of October, and marked 
in the « rner “,Tende a Vessel 
























oral ARTILLER™ Y AND ROYAL 
Ll ENGINEERS 
Appointments to PROVISIONAL COMMISSIONS in 
ROYAL ARTILLERY will take | e « y in the ensu 
year The Candidates for the appointments must be be 
tween the es of 20 snd 22 years ‘ th ppointed will be 
placed under the Dire I St 8, at Woolwich 
At the same time $ u made the 
PRACTICAL CLASS IILITARY ACADEMY, 
at Woolwich the ! st between the 
ages of 18 and 2) y 
The Appoin tments ses will be term 
by the result of nination, t e held ir 
January next, ona ba i 
» ¢ wil examination wl eS 
not exhibit a 1SOr n Drawing namely 
Elementary Geome wing gt s 
Draw Instruments, and either Ma y, Ar ectur 
Enginec:ing, or Landscape Drawing 
THE SUBJECTS OF THE COMPETING EXAMINATION 
WILL BE— 
Maruemarics.—Pure and Mixed, to which will be 
allutted .....+. . . marks 
of which one rd wi giv to $ 














Ilistory 
IK marks, 
( 7 marks 
1 Hi b) 
l marks 
750 marks 
\ writ 
llistory, and Geography .. cece ES irks 
EXrenIMentats Es Chemistry Heat, ble 
tricity, inclu g¢ Magnetis: ] 
Narenat ences —Mineral and Ge 
MORAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCES l 
The Examination in Mathematics will precede tl 
other subjects, and the namber of Candidates wi ‘ 
to two-thirds of the total numbers by the sult of this Ex- 
amination 
Each Candidate may select fro 
mination those in whi sir 






» will be 












Every Candidate must 
st.—An extract from 
default of that, a certificat« 
2d.—A certificate of good moral 
man of the parish or of the pers 
longs, and by the tutor or head ch 1 
at which he has reccived his education, tf twe 
years ; or such other proof of good moral character as 
will be satisfactory to the Secretary of State. 
3d.—A statement of the subjects of examination, as far as th 


yns leave a selection to the candidate, 


to be examined 
inspected 
free tr 
Ic with 


above regulati in 
which he may desire 

Each Candidate will be 
order tu ascertain that h 
ailments, calculated t 
military dutic 
Each Candidate, 


in 


ts or 


by military surge 
dily d 


rfurmance 


ls m i 


inte: 


any 


re the of 


pe 


previous to the Examination, must lodge 


51. at Messrs. Cox and Co. Army Agents, Craig's Court,Charing 
Cross, towards the expense of the Examination 
CHAKLES HAWKER 
War Department, Pall Mall, Oct. 4, 18 


“COD LIVER OIL. 
LETHEBY, 


DR. DE J 
IGHT BROWN 
4 — 
TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. 





















Professor of Chemistry and xicology in the Medical 
lege of the London He pital, Medical Officer of Hea 
to the City of London, &c. &&« 

I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver 

Oil which is sold at your lishment mean that variety 

which is prepared for Medicinal us 1¢ Loffoden Isles 

Norway, and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de 

Jongh, of the Hague 
“ In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of pr 

perties, among which presence of choluic compounds and 

of iodine in a state of organic combination ar r 

markable: in fact, the Vil corresponds in all ters 

with that named * Huile brane, uid ribed tv 
riety, in the masterly treatise ot Dr ng 
“iT Is, I BELIEVE, 1 

DESCRIPTION OF OIL H 

TROM MV INVE A 

PURE AND UNADt 
* College Labora 
Sold onty in bot 

Jongh's Signature, wi 

pete HARFORD 





ngh's sole Cor 
in tuwn and cou: 

















try 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. ¢ Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d 
Quarts (40 ounces IMPERIAI MEASUR 
| OLLOWAY'S PILLS a medicine of 
extraordinary properties for the Cure of Coughs, Colds, 
and Asthma.—These pills are famed in every as the 
best remedy ever known for ¢t cure of lds, 
asthma, and affections of the chest; a dose ot I 
mediate relief, and a continuance of them f ime 
effects a perfect cure by giving a freedom to the respiratory 
organs: therefore, let those are suffering from asthma 
tightness of breath, or similar complaints, have recourse at 
once to these invaluable pills. Sold by all Medicine Vin tors 
throughout the world; at Professor Hottowar's Estab ish 
ments, 244, Strand, London, and 8), Maiden lane, New York 
by A. Sramra, Constantinople ; A. Guipicy, Smyrna i 








Hcops, Malta. 


K 
No. 3, I 
Est 


B 








Parties desirous of I 
examine the Plan of thi 
interest may be obtainec 


0 F 





1089 
SIT. 





DEP 
all Mall East, London. 
ablished a 4 





NVESTING MONEY are requested to 
s Institution, by which a high rate of 
d with rae 








The Interest is payable in Ja ary and Jur 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 
application 


ROYAL I 


3RITISH BANK. 


HOLBORN BRANCH 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that as soon as the neces- 
sary Alterations on the Premises are completed, a Branch of 
the Royal British Bank will be opened at Nos. 311 and 312, 
High Holborn, corner of Chancery Lane. 

By order of the Court, 
Ht oH INNI S CAMERON , General Mana ger 
RoraL sRITISH BANK, 

L m.. yrated by Charter,) 

For transacting every description of Banking Busincss on the 













SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 

Drawing Accounts are opened and Interest allowed on the 
daily balances, if these do not fall under 100i. Deposits are 
receivable, at rates of interest varying from 2 to 5 per cent 
perannum. Promissory Notes or Hills, at any date, and with 
or without interest as may be agreed on, and Circular Bills 

r Letters of Credit and Drafts or Orders, payable to bearer 
in every town of any note at home or abroad, and Bills of 
Exchange or Drafts on the Bank in sets, for use abroad, may 
be obtained by customers and others, at the Chief Office. Cash 

r ts and advances for fixed periods on Securities readily 
convertible, are granted to, and Discounts of approved Bills 
f Es xchange made, for customers; for whom also Remittances 
and Bills collected, in any place where there is a 
ind Dividends, Ac. received without char 
f Application for opening accounts, &c. and any 
rmatio ay b tained at the Bank, or at any 
Str md Branch, 429, Strand; Lambeth 
Road Islington Branch, 97, Goswell 
Ibranch, 1, Shaftesbury Terrace, Victoria 
Branch, 60, Stones’ End, Southwark; Pic- 
gent Circus 
yurt of Directors, 
HUGH INNES CAMERON, General Manager 
Chief Office, 16, Tok rer use Yard, Lothbury, 
L Ist 0 to r 1855 


yndon, 
NITY 


ANK 


} 
APPOINTMENT 


























JOINT-5 








STOCK MUTUAL 


ING ASSOCIATION 























OF GENERAL MANAGER 
Directors have to intimate that the final ar- 
tank, previously to the commencement of 
cing concluded 
General Manager has not yet been 
Directors are now therefore ready to receive and 
applications m gentlemen of Practical Banking 
ymmercial exp I , capa of undertaking the re- 
ies and duties appertaining to that most important 
of the Directors is to secure the services of a first- 
ger be willing to give and- 
H f great energy, sound judg 
5 ighly versed in all the 
successful Management of 
It is necessary that apy itions should contain the name 
and address f the writer, tog r with testimonials as to ex- 
peri & t t ssed the Court f Di- 
rectors at the pri pol off ft Bank, Unity Buildings, 
l m Street, City Ity order, 
HENRY LAKE, Sec 
Principal Offices, Unity Buil 
10, Cannon Street, City, Oct 33 
RGUS L iFE ASSURANCE COM- 
4 PANY, 39, rogmorton Street, Bank 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairma 
William Leaf, Esq Chairman 
Richard E. Arden, Esq ik rt Ingleby, 
Edward Rates, Esq. ! ! Thomas Kelly, ! 
Thomas Campline, Esq | Jeremiah Pilcher 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald | 
Physician—Dr. Je affre son, 2, Finsbu r 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq "Pundesish 6 Pies Jewry 
( lting Actuary—Pr ssor Hall, M.A. King’s College 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se- 
curity 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 400,0001. invested on mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000.. a year 
Premiums to assure 100%, Whole Term 
r c of > 
One Seven With Without 
Age Year Years Profits. lrofits 
20 .. £017 8 £019 9 , » £115 10 £1 11 10 
30 1 1 126 7 25 5 207 
40 1506 190 307 21410 
60... 13M 1 1 710 wocee 468 4 Ol 
ov . 324 311 0 eee 612 9 6 010 
Mt TUAL BRANCH 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 


fifths or 80 per cent of th 


The profits assigned to each policy can be 


ssured, applied in the 
received in cash. 
At the first division, a 
premiums paid was dec] 
increase varying 
the premiums, or from 5 
One-half of the “ wh 
credit for seven years, 





main for life as a debt upon the policy 
with 


paid off at any time 
Claims paid in one mo 
Loans upon approved 
No charge for policy s 
Medical attendants pa 
Persons may proceed 
British North 
The medical office 
Street, at a quarter befo 


\ 


rs 


~__RUPTURES—BY 


THITE’S 


according 


to or 
America withe 


1¢ profits. 
added to the sum 
reduction of the annual premium, or 


return of 20 per centin cash on the 





ured; this will allow a reversionary 
to age from 66 to 25 per cent on 
to 15 per cent on the sum ussured. 
ole term”’’ premium may remain on 
or one-third of the premium may re- 


at 5 per cent,or may be 
pul notice 

nth after proofs have been app: 
security 

tamps 

id for their reports 

reside in any part of Europe or 
ut extr 


ved, 


a charge 


at Throg 





attend every day morton 
re2 oO 

E. BATES, Resident Dire tor 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


> MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HEKNIA. The use of « steel spring, so often hurtful in fts 
ffects, ishere avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 

body, while the requisite resisting power is supplicd by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 


reumference of the 
Manufact 


the ci 
ng sent to the 
|: 

4 &c. fur VARICOS 
NESS and SWELLING 
are porous, licht im text 
on like 
postage 


M ANUF ACTORY, 








)LASTIC STOCKINGS, 


. ordinary stocking. 





two inches be ow the hips, be- 

WHIT , Piccadilly. 
KN 7 E-CAPS, 

E VEINS, and all cases of 

of the LLGS, SPRAINS, && 

ure, and inexpe nsive, and are drawn 

Price, from 7s. ‘bd. to 16s. each; 


body, 
urer, Mr 








228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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GRICULTURAL > EDUCATION.—A | apr Cockspur Serres pnaying Cross. | URRAY’S BRITISH CLASSECS:— 
"Steward on a large property in one of the Midland Coun- C= [THORN and HUTT have just iV LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, Vol. II. 
ties, and having the management of a home-farm, is anxious printed a List of Books withdrawn from Circula- | will be published on the 3lst Insranr. 

to RECEIVE a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, whom he would in- ym, consisting of Biography, Voyages, Travels, and Joun Mvurray, Albemarle Street. 


struct in all departments of agriculture and in the manage- . 1 ~ ie atten snennineanen _ on iets — 
ment of landed property.—Address to Acaicota, Messrs. Daw- Novels, clean and perfect, sent by post on application. MR. DANBY SEYMOURS NEW WORK. 


son and Sons, News-agents, London. TALUABLE TO A LL SCHOOLS. ” Now ready, Third Thousand, with Map and 
— > > ’ Wood-cuts 
om " Pa Just issued, ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s CATA- "PTS : : 
PERDOE’ S OVER-COATS, CAPES, and ocr of EDUCATIONAL WORKS on MUSIC, [TRAVELS in the ¢ R [MEA, and along 
SHOOTING-JAC EEte—aiee 3 ADIES'« APES o © with Tables of Contents, Critiques, &c. 8vo. pp. 80, in the SEA of AZOF, and the SHORES of the 
ofthe lurget Suck n waterproof, withaat extra charge, | Ornamental Wrapper. is and postage free. BLACK SE . By H. Daxpy Seymour, M.P. 
+ - ‘ oy London : Rosert Cocks and Co. New Burlington St. uN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ww BERDO! Tailor, 96, New i 
‘bh OP ERAS FOR PIANO- | On the 30th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. bound in 























without extra charge 
« and 69, Cornhill 

















AR V E Y" SS AU Cc E.—The admirers of FORTE, 'in cloth.—Boosery and Sons’ Standard _ ee, with a 
IP ted Fish-Sauce are particularly request I n, Sonnambula, is.; N rma, 4s.; Lucia di Lam- IFE AND W OR KS OF GOETHE; 
utnone is genuine but that which bears the mermoor, 5s.; Jucrezia Borgia, 4s.; Fille du Régi- 4 with Sketches of Age and Contemporaries, 

aM 1 AZENBY on the back of each bott 1 ment, 4s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s.; Don J aan, 5s.; Les | from Published and U: ¢ r by ¢ ¥ 

front label used so many years, ed Huguenots, 7s. 6¢.—Boosry and Sons, 28, Holles St Lewes, Author of the ** t - 
































peru Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square - - ares 
—— - City Prt OPER AS, with English | ~<. oo se ati atoll <a 
UTUMN FASHIONS—CLOAKS.— words, rfe nd cheap form.—THE | intellect ~ “Absa ect 
FARMER and ROGERS beg to announce the comple STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, a Library of Operas, I Davip Nverr, 270, Strand. 
tion of their firs livery of PARISIAN FASHIONS, con with Eng " in words, more com- —— — 
sisting of the newest materials and most recherché designs plete n any European Editions. LE -yl he FOR E IG ( i IM -_ 3. 
Their exclusive shapes, d a pee by o ir — artistes, are 12 vols , bound—Sonnambula, Pp 
pbumerous n t greateffec sroduced, with re Very mode \ ‘ 
rate price affixed to each, will again make them the most ora, 10s. bd. ; Don \ ICE ND’ in ¢ L IM A T E.—Hyéres, 
Fashionable Cloaks of the Season.—The Great Shawl and iss; Ernani, lds.; Fi- annes, Ke. 
Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent Street : SPAIN AND ITS CLIMATES. with a special Ac- 
= -DACTT rs ” ee Sine? org ones S. 3 uur : S count of Malaga. By Epwin Lee, Esq. Author of a 
k XPOSITION OF LADIES’ CLOAKS | delio, lis. Any Opera post-fr fi om the Publishers, | Prize Essay on the Effects of Climate, Xe. $ 
4 AND MANTLES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER Boosey and Sons, 58, Holles Street BRADSHAW’S COMPANION TO THE CON- 
WEAR.-Tht Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respect just on vols. means a Soni aha TINENT; with Remarks on Climate, Travelling an 
fully informed that the periodical supply of British and °%™5¢ Lie eG, an SSeS cere vo. cloth rich, | yeteorological Tables, &c. 7s. 6d. 
Foreign ks and Mantles at the LONDON GENERAL ce “10s wi itions and Introduction, Ww 4. Apams, 59. Fleet Street 
MOUR NING WAREHOUSE is now complet re Px THE BALL ADS of IR E LAND, Collected . thease cesar en Pa. ee — 
prietors have to regret that, owing to the and ted by Epwarp Haves. Just published in post 8+ nrice 7s 


j ’ ° 1 . 
hitherto executed Engravings of their Mantles be - ~ n a Dre . 14 
on other works of art, they are unable thi A. Futtarton and Co. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. ME R IC AN LIBERTY AND GO- 
their patrons with their Autu unal = = VERNMENT QUESTIONED. By Taoma 
ae nery it M Jay wil J 








ny Bookseller, 









inspect uri free. to any of their ¢ - m .¢ , 1eful p li “ 
London General Mouraing Warehouse, Nos COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- ll-timed and useful publica- 
Regent Street oan ae, > LOGUE, contai every information regarding —1 rhea oe 
1 rOURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and * bk: | —t_edeeas before us has « xcel- 
4 COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietors of the we HovLston and STose- ee , 


DON GENKEAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE bes ! r in Town and 





fully to remind families whose bereavements compel t G 
lopt m i a meres Bee APER 


ng vg a hepsi -brs irticle of the ver 
quisite for a comple ) 








description lemy 8vo. ls I 

be had at t Establishment eas t ice 10s. ( 

habitual attendane of experien Mone i x W. Al LF ‘AR E: its Positive “OTION AL COM ML 
id Mil enables t heory at nd frue Policy; with an application to MORNING and EVENING § 





Do ? By Henry Dix Hutton, Barrister. 





n W and an Answer to the Question, | ROOK of COMMON PRAYER. in 
I 






i 1a note descriptive of the mourn- -" P To Live for Othe tu Joun James, D.D. Cano 
ing required will insure its being sent forthwith ei us er and ogress » Live tor a r ch, f a** Com: t t ( s, 
ww into the antty, and on the most reasonable terms London: Jonn Cuapman, 8, King William Street, | ¢, er W 
Jay and Co. I eto 49, and 251, R Strand. Dublin: James M‘'Gvasnan, 50, Upper Sack- vINGTONS. Wate I 
ville Street. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, recentl 











mublish 





(il THING for the Approaching SEA- a _ sailied. in enown 0 > Ge, cleth, , 
SON yentlemen calling on or sending their y ‘ 2 EVANGELICAL LIFE, as seen in the EXAMPLI 

Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Street and ( Bi LE N H A M; or Ww hat Came of | ool roRD JESUS CHEIST, 7. 0d, ; 
ibyt rked in plain figures Troubling the Waters. A Story founded on Facts. — - 




















y system, many th } TT. YRACTS for the PRESENT CRISIS. 

rienced the advantag ndon : Published by W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bishops- By Sir A. H. I s. Bart. 

- ~ i “ - 1 true - “y my gate Street Without. } Saunes ; t 
f the sale of the patented and other garmen re ar tale is easy and pleasing manner, . ee -— - 7 . — 
’ wanes A ents in the chief towns of Great B ndt sliced eeciees ieacihiemias sadtaieean taal scaled Ma, XZVE. C HOOSE. "Yo R OWN 
114, 116, 118, 120 Rerent Street. an Cornhill his sense of the natural and the probable.’ —£ onomist SIDE, AND 7. NOT. 
ie “3 NEW EDITION OF BP. MIDDLETON ON THE 
FOR GENTLEMEN - — . 
. GREEK ARTIC LE, No. XXV. i E “AP PE ARA CE of the 


M® SSRS N I ‘OLL employ the BEST In 8vo PT 12 New Edition of BOY JONES. Explanatory of th nt criticisms ir 
: - Raa ENT T an 1 MAT! RIALS to be met with in Eng- there DOCTRIN E > the GREEK | the Jimes on 5 certai n projected marriage 
gpa Scns teenage ARTICLE applied to the CRITICISM and IL- No. XIX. WHAT ARE WE F IGT T- 
I > the - *-« ake Ps 4 eo il 


i 
; ST > terproo et yorable, . , ‘si 
ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterpr f, yet evapora LUSTRATION ot the NEW TESTAMENT. 





















ONE GUINEA , ? ; ING FOR? Being suitable for general it 
NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS —. a oe . a daces = crue offered at the ; - Sslee of 4s. a hundred. 
NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALE-GUINEA f Kine’s College, Los . . N.B. Early application is recommended n 
VESTS. Siumeeen. Water! lace. the Tracts will soon be out of 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth — Price ld. each, or N 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries BP. JEREMY TAYLOR’S PRAYERS, NEW SS iinceee Mask Mik Walaa Meee Wile 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Str et, : and 22, ¢ nhill EDITION, { noster Row. Dawe x. Ca ‘ 
a = = oe small Svo. pri ‘ is the Fi th E dition of _—_—_— —_ 





Iber narle Stree 





ffEN es ERS, a S, AND FIRE- | Jor AYE RS from the WR ITINGS of 
tONS.—Buyers of the above are requested before 3 >J 3 t: for e mi - 
LOOMS, 39, Oxford Street, (corner of Newn n Street,) Nos WORKS NOW READY 








for many Occurrences of I fe, and for the Ue of the 


1,2, and N wman Street, and 4 and 5 Perry's Place. They . 

are the | st in the world, and contain such an assortment | Clergy. Selected by the Rev. S. CLrarnam, M.A. late r " . 

of FENDERS STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GE- | Vicar of Christ Church. A TREATISE on the AU GU STINIAN 
NERAL IRONMONGEKY, as cannot be approached else- Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. DOCTRINE of PREDESTINATIO By Rev. J 


om 9 agg B. Mozrey, B.D. Fellow of Magdale “ llege, Oxford 
MANDINE.—A beautiful hand is in- | 8vo. 11s. 


' ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 


where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ex 
quisiteness of workmanship t 

orna ments and two sets of bars, 2/. lds. to 5/. 10s 
lu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5 10s 
Br mzed Fe 





s tl distinguishing mark 
arity With the aid of Amandi 





















€ mplete, with st lards, fror twe 
Steel Fenders f 2 s. to 6 , With ri h pre H, every hand may | 
haments, from 2/. 15s. to Tl. 7 I Irons, from ls. 9d. the qd every rude impress THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. 
set to 4/. 4 Sylvester and ail other Patent Stoves, with ra we licacy of touch restored Wi ( al Notes and Dissertati By Rev. B. 
diating hearth-plates. All which he is enabled to sell at and yressed upon it, let its “present JoweErTT, Mu A. Fellow and Tut f Baliol Coll 
these very J charges— condition npromising Price 2s. 6d. 157n, New Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. : = 












Firstly—f frequency and extent of his purchases Bond Street 
and — ~ — ee ee * 

Sooendiy—ti m those purchases being made exclusively 212 | MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND ST. PAUL'S E P STL E S TO THE 
ee . ie » ae . FIRE RESISTING SAFES, tect AO ica CORINTHIANS. With Cr sand Dis ta- 
S CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. | ¥ ») with all the improvements, under theirQuadru- | tions. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, M A. Can f Can- 
—The increased and increasing use of gas in private ple ‘Pat <— nts y tee + + s 4 a oe a - Woe terbury. 2 vols. Svo. 24s 

Sencheth, Wentantn, anh Ghanddieen-ateeteh ee HISTORICAL MEMORIALS O! 

srackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to of . _ . ~ ; . 

se ghee repeating rata many gomedia oe a NER s PHCENI 12°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- | CANTERBURY. By Rev. A. P. § ey, M.A 

f ure ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN FOOL 6 8, La = Liverpool. “London Depot, 4 Se tion. Wood-cuts. Svo. § 





LARGE R OMS, and present, f nov Ity variety, and M 


ms cnegeees ecermment_ Zoey oro mares A MEMOIR OF BISHOP STANLEY. 










ures, at prices proportionate with se which ( ‘tS —100 ¢ 
to make his Establishment the largest at ist T 0 L IVE RS of I [ H.—100 aEN U IN Ely sses and Ch By Rev. A.P.S 
remarkabl the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 6d. (two light) to T! .. — ‘ = om oye on RS for packag nt = LEY, M a Second I Lite t 8 l 


Also, just ad 


16s 
LAMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. | o¢ F000 preter. Sonfal’an pan 
: | nearest station — Address, Th A HISTORY OF ROME, from th 








4=-WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attenti i- C 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces ths Mx the ‘ Mr. I } { st Times to the Establishment of t } 
be P ian specimens of which have been care i, coy ¢ . ne x hes f » ‘ 
Ar r, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other las Ips = a ’ " 1 . : H « 3» Lippert, D.D. Dean of . ‘ 7 
for candles ; and comprises an assortment which, considered ‘ ia o> tet anal - seme aeonins vote 
either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. bl : gig Bae ply as usual ; those I VII 
] t ea su $ usta sé . . — . r 
Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon had € itisfaction.—A. F. Courroux, Am HISTORY OF THE CHI R¢ I IN 
aad hes les, 9d., 9,d., and 10d. per Ib bassadors’ Court, St Palace.—Oct. 1, 1855 rHE THREE FIRST CENTURIts By RB J.J 
Patent ¢ amphi ne, 3s. 10d. per gallon. B te Ma t Pro nity. 
rgar fessor Divinity. 8 


The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre ) U 1 E F LUID lM 4 G N E - I 4 my 7 
mises, (already by r the largest in Europe,) which have o t vy 4 ) 5 d pt vi S 4 . 
e ‘nearly completed, ¢ : mot | FAITH AN ‘D PRACTICE; : an Exposi- 











cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are has been for many years sanctioned by the . 
ms A. ~ y 4 it oN . Bn odhger > eget mee Rooter ty of eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re tion of the Principles and Duties of N ul and he- 
a hy ype ng splay ¢ e mos Ag sto o medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- eale eligior t oO NROsE, M { 
GI NERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, pear Ae aa ; Mila Ape rie = it is em ably ewer i for of y C r: yar ; } 7 ue ’ - P andneee ” 
aa Silve ¥, Pent i and Japanoed Wares Brass Delicate Females, particularly during Pregn uncy ; and it pre- . — ev 
- , ee — $ a ing. Show vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion 
pot aner a , - ’ hogan wed ey rome Toma ese ilities in the | Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an NOT E S OF TR AV e iL. DB SI N AT AN D 
cannot be hoped for elsewhere Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable > 1 M 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent per post) free. | and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerornp and Co. Dispensing | P AL ESTINE, By Rev. A eapeesin M.A 7 
pe by Dt R 
39, OXFORD STREET; 1, Ja, 2, and % NEWMAN | Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair | 5V°- . . 
STREET; and 4,5, and 6, Sextet ; PLACE ' Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. ' Joux Mcrnray, Albemarle Street. 
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On the lst November will be pul lished, pric e 2s. 6a. 

JUNCH'S POCKET-BOOK, for ay "MESSRS. BLACKWOOD “AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 
With a Coloured Plate by John Leech, and nu- 

merous Wood-Engravings by John Leech and John 

Tenniel. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street, I 
On Thursday, November 1, will be publishe« In Octavo, Illustrated with Engravings, price 12 


[HE ENO ico MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST. 


from Skin to § ; and the Geographi al Division 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., 





fr m Thian-Sha r -Nanlu to Ur ral Mountains, includ 
i Thrace, Tibet, Tic 7? i al 
% bago Cobols k, Toles Tipl 
Strait, Torton Teulon roulouse, Tran- t f * The Ss Shores of the B s ’ 
Trapani, Tr santa tes, Trebizond, \u phe it un the Black \ 
rripoli, Trondhjem, Tucuman, 1 
r Tuscany, Twer, 
i . Upsala, Ural, &c. & 
Br ADBURY ioe ll, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street | 


oH : RIAI Bie a a CHARLES | N 0) ( T E g resi p R 0 : | rl \ rE 





ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 









wal 





Unif with ‘ ** David Copper- 
ld, . &e. By PROFESSOR WILSON, 

On the T th published, t ? 

complet 1 . J irts, price One To be completed in Four Volumes, Crown Octavo Vol. 2 will be published o2 31st inst 

er each, the First Monthly Part ofa Xe ow Work - . 

ol fictior illed 
L eh ee DORRIT — WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

By Cuartes Dickens. 


With Iilustrations by Hantot K. Browz. | PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’ S CHE WORKS OF DR. ‘THOM. AS M‘CRIE. 
: \ New ) 





















: Bra y and Evans, li, Bouverie Street. MISTR of COMMON LIF] es . ‘on nd Unifor Edit i by his § lo 
COLLECTED WORKS OF THE AUTHOR OF | crown Svo. price Ils. 6¢., with 113 Illustrations on bi ood Sn Sour. Vous ya Ore, Ve..t. 2 208 
‘“ NITY FAIR,” “THE NEWCOMES,” &c Wood, and a Copious Index published, containing 
On the 3lst October will be published, (uniform with “All w concur in admiring the profound t ght THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, 
- Che ap Ed 1s of ** v: anity Fair’ and “‘ Penden- | which has ennobled so many fan r things i : F 
. ? 7 . LS ee ee with Portraits, pr indincloth. The remain- 
i price 6s. V I. of even tinged the commonest processes h i ing Volumes wil cont 
M Isc EL L AN ITE ss af M. Tuacke- | With the hues of novelty and surprise. The work de- II. Lire or ANpRew M 
RAY. rose and Verse: Stories, Essays, and eres a —s . = Ill. Hisrory RK ‘MATION IN SPAIN A 
Sketche oats rical, Burlesque, and Sentimental. — > IN ITALY. 
The Collection will be completed in 4 vols. The first T : > “TD “ , = IV, Sermons anp Mi LAS s Wo 
will include: THE BALLADS: THE BOOK O} ; ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. By A ; 
SNOBS; THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF | S*ITH JOnNSTON ated vy , ving senene “TORY > RI . £ 
MAJOR GAHAGAN; THE FATAL BOOTS; and In Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 21». THE HISTORY OF El ROPE from 
COX’S DIARY: each of which will, for the conveni- ** The illustrations are eighte en innumber—lunar, “ imencement of t French Revolution hited 
ence of Railway Readers, &c. be published separately. | solar, stellar; and are so constructed as to present to %@ th Battle of Waterloo. By Sir AncuimaLy ALisos 
€ Published t y Braprury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. | the eye a series of :lessons in th most captivating B thy D.C.Lny 
ls. 8vo. price 7. 15s. 6a human studies, simple in « i umulative in  Lierary Eprriox, in 14 Vols. demy 8vo :, 
vad viper genre - t o say that Mr. H ‘Atlas’ is the best with Portraits . ‘= 4 £10 10 
re LY Ol GR EECE AND BY- ind is not enough; it has no competitor.” In 2) Volumes, crown Svo. 6 0 
ZANTIU M. By Georce Fintay, Esq. LL.D. P Le’s Eprriox, publishing in Monthly Parts, at 


e may be had separately, viz.— £5. CCH 
R ; S ( THE CRIME Ss a 
1. “a I BCE UNDER THE ROMANS. z.c. M6 to my CRI EAN SNTE rE RP R PRISE : E ~ | CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF EUROP! 
" red ns. By Capt. Guer, 92nd THE HISTORY OF EUROPE from 


A.D 7. 16s. 


2. THI ag oe AND GREEK EMPIRES, 








5 te ) 12s. 6d. shilanders ric . Gd. the Fall of Napoleon to the ssiop of Louis Na 
> > = _ a s0 t ; Vo I 
THI YZ ANTINE AND GREEK EMPIRES, are Were aac . , ae Re 
1057 to 1433. 15 INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC = pp oes 
1. HISTORY OF GREECE, 1204 to 14 1. 122. the THEORY of KNOWING and BEIN¢ By James | 47 e Lis. ¢ 
Wiutur1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Ed 2&1 ond n. - Fer B., !Oxon, Professor of Moral Philoso- | “ 1 : 





phy, St po aa In crown 5Svo, Lis, ¢ 








This day, the THIRD “PAS IcULUs, © 17. 
pleco pee Ieee ee Fishes: | = On the INFLUENCE EXERTED bs ESSAYS; HISTORICAL, POLITI- 


ntaining 





with numer lates e lés. of 
. rey et VER the B ntl ~ ati CAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. By Sir Ag 
he BR ITISH PALE0ZOIC ROCKS Semovahel Mohis anh Aammaie Contitione af tha | Aeon, Mart, INCI s. demy'8vo. un 
and FOSSILS. By the Rev. Professor Sep¢wick | Animal Economy. By Joux GLEN, M.A. Foolscap, | the Library Edition of the “‘ History of Europe.” 
nd Professor M‘Coy. . —— ’ _ . 


price 23. od, 18 
Lately published, 6 —_ 7 —, os fa Po * > 
FIRST FASCICULUS, (Radiata and Articulata. DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN, LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF M AR L- 















l¢ ( let large g BOROUGH, with some A int of his Conten 
SE COND I ASC TC ULUS, (Lower and Middle Paleo- on Rs ne ple “ees a oe ~ » vf the War of the Succession. By Sir A stBA 
M a $. page aaae THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Anisox, Bart., D.C.L. The Third Edition, 2 vols. 8 
London : Jon W PaRKER and Son, West Strand. CHar.es ue INTOSH he volumes are sold separately, | With Portraits and Maps, 3 
widge: Deicuroy, Bett and Co.; and Macmit- viz Vol. I, On the Formation of Gardens and Con- 7 
— — straction of Garden Editors. ec, 176 pages, and 107 ATLAS OF 109 COLOURED MAPS 
FIRESIDE READING. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, 1/. 17s. 6d. AND PLANS of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and Sea- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
*“‘ FESTUS.” 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Purr James Barney. 
(This day.) 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 
PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS CARLYLE; 
WITH 
A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 

By Tuomas BALLANTYNE. 

(This day.) 


PIEDMONT, PAST AND PRESENT. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. with a? and Tables, price 
24s, clot 


THE HISTORY OF ‘PIEDMONT, 


From the Earliest Times to September 1855. 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA, 
Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 
(This day.) 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 
THE SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, 
OF SAINTES : 
HIS LABOURS AND DISCOVERIES IN 

ART AND SCIENCE. 

By Henry Mor.ey. 

(This day.) 





In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 


THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND 
THE MURIDS. 

By Baron Von HAaxTHAUsEN, 


Translated from his Original MS, and now first 
published. 
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NEW WORKS. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 


Successors to MR. COLBURN, 


13, Great Marlborough Street, are preparing 
for Publication the following New Works. 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’AL- 
BRET, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, from numerous 
| Original Sources. By Martrua W. Freer, Author of 
“The Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme.” 2 vols. with 


Portrait, 21s. 
MY EXILE IN SIBERIA. 
R [Now ready. 


By ALEX ANDER 
experiences of a 


nese volum g 
patriotic and int ectual Russian in | ouuiies with his 
Government, tain all the sources of popularity. 
They sparkle wit h cle ar thoughts and keen allusions— 

e ironical—they abound in il- 
and free portraits of imperial 
this narrative of persecution 
er idea of the governing system of Rus- 
sia than from any previous w wrk. Itis rich in curious 
and authentic detail.”— Leader. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA, 


By G. T. Lowrnu, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
A NEW WORK, by Tuomas Hoop. 
SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE 


DAYS OF WALLACE AND BRUCE. By the Rev. 
A. Low. 2 vols. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN 
THE NEW WORLD; or Days and Nights of Moose- 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By CamMPrBeLy 
Hanpy, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 
21s. Vow ready, 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 
GEORGE III. From Original Family Documents. 
Now re ~ the Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising 
the Period from 1800 to 1810, and Completing the Work. 


oan siiaiaia for publication, 


NEW NOVELS BY THE FOLLOW- 


ING POPULAR Al THORS: Mrs. Gore—Miss Ka- 
















lustrati ons and j in 
dignities. We 
ai id exile a bette 


rain 














vanagh Jat Author of *‘ Margaret Maitland "—The 
Anthor ‘The Head of the I ‘amily "— The Author of 
aad milia ow yodham ” ie Author of “ The History of 
a Flirt,” &e. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

MILLICENT ; or the Trials of Life. By 
the Author of “* The Curate of Overton.” 

GERTRUDE; or Family Pride. By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

or. wentertally interesting and original novel.”— 
Hera 

THE PRIEST” S NIECE. By the 
Author of rhurs t.” 

* This br iant nove 1 combines in a very high degree 
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d sources of ietaeneh, Chron Ie. 


or the Young Rifle- 


the most vari 


PERCY BLAKE; 











Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 














| 
THE WAR IN THE EAST, 
FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY 1855. | 
AN .HISTORICO-CRITICAL SKETCH OF THE j 
CAMPAIGNS ON THE DANUBE, IN | 
ASIA, AND IN THE CRIMEA. 
With a Glance at“ the probable Contingencies of | 
the Next Campaign. 
By General Grorce KLarKa, | 
Author of “ Memoirs of the War of Independence | 
in Hungary,” &c. | 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 
A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE 
LAND’S END ; 
AND A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. 
By Water WHITE. 
Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s 
Series of Original Works. | 
—. ‘ 


Demy 8vo. price 18¢. 
TRANSCAUCASIA ; 


SKETCHES OF THE 


NATIONS AND RACES BETWEEN THE BLACK 
SEA AND THE CASPIAN. 


By Baron Von HAXTHAUSEN. 
With coloured Tlugtrations by Grars. 


— —_—__— 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE; 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND 
RESOURCES. 

By Baron Von HaxTHAUSEN, 
Author of “‘ Transcaucasia,” &c. 


Trafslated and Issued under the Immediate 
Sanction of the Author, * 


(Nearly ready. . 
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London: CHarMAn and Hau, J Sar Piccadilly. 
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| Speeches, Letters, and Conversations, Xc. 


either of whic 


man. By Capt. Rarrer, 
* A graphic picture of military life.”— John Bull, 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
Mrs. La Tovcnr. 

Hersr and Brackert, Publishers, Successors to 

Hesry Co OLBURN, 13, Gre at Mar ‘Ibor¢ oug gh St reet. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. 


RICHARD LALOR SHEIL; with Extracts from his 
By Torrens 


By 





M‘Cuttaen, Esq. 2 vols. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ARISTO- 
CRACY; or Anecdotical Records of Distinguished Fa- 
milies. By Sir Bernarp Burke. A New and Revised 
Edition, in 3 vols. small 8vo, 


SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. 


With other Literary and Political Essays. By Wittiam 
Henry Cvrray, Esq. . 2 vols. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. Cheap Edition. 
With all the late Improvements, and Portraits of every 
Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 
had separately. 

New and Cheap 
with all the recent 
dations, are now ready. The small 
ls. uniform with ** Evelyn's Diary,” price 6s. 
1; and the Library Edition in +" vols. demy 
1 with “ Mu sics,” price 7s. Gd. 


“BURKE'S LANDED GENTRY. 


Part I. price 103. 6d. is now ready, of the New and Im- 
proved Edition, to be con pleted in a Single Volume, 
uniform with the ** Peerage,” divided into 4 Parts. ‘To 
be had by order of any Books r, or of the Publishers, 
postage free, on receipt of a Post-office Order for 10s. 6d, 


EVELYN’S DIARY. Cheap Edition. 


In ¢ vols. post Svo. 6s. each, bound, with Portraits. 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL, 


By the Rev. G. Croty, LL.D. Revised, and 
Che aper Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 


By Ecror Warserton. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition; 

with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Co.zuurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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PEPYS’S DIARY. 


Standard Editions of thi 
Notes and Eme en 
14 vo 


3 Work, 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


Eighth Edition, Vol. IX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAPS AND NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 








Principal Contents : 
ENTOMOLOGY, FISHERIES, and EDWARD 
FORBES. 
By James Wiison, F.R.S.E. 
EPHRAEM SYRUS. 
By Rev. Henry Burcess, LL.D. 
EPISCOPACY. 


By Rev. Georce Grric, D.D. 


ERASMUS and FEUDAL LAW. 
By Davip Irvine, LL.D. 


EQUATIONS. 

By James Ivory, F.R.S 
ETHNOLOGY. 

By R. G. Latnam, M.A. M.D. 


ETRUSCANS, ng Tm FENELON, &c. 


By James Browne, LL.D, 


EUROPE. 
By CHARLES MACLAREN, 
LawnRIE. 


EVIL. 
By Rev. W. L. Atexanver, D.D. 
EXCHANGE, EXCHEQUER BILLS, 
EXCISE. 
By J. BR. 
EXTREME UNCTION, FATHERS,’ FEDE- 
RAL GOVERNMENT, &c. 
By Rev. J. Taytor, D.D, 


FABLE and FALLACY. 
By Winuram Spratpine, A.M. Profess 
in the University of St. Andrews. 


FALCONER, FARQUHAR, and FAIRFAX. 
By Roperr Cagrgvrurrs. 
FASHION. 


By Dr. Doran, Author 


FERMANAGH. 


By Henry Senior. 
FEZZAN. 

Revised by Avaustvus PETERMANN. 
FICHTE 

By Joun Corqunovn, F.R.S.E. 


FIFESHIRE and FORTH. 


$y Tuomas Barcray. 


FIGURE of the EARTH. 


By Tuomas Gattoway, F.R.S. 
FILTER. 

3y GeoncEe Bucnanan, F.R.S.E. 
FLINTSHIRE. 


By Joun Girpwoop. 


FLORIDA. 


By J. Smira Homans, New York. 


FLUXIONS. 


By Witit1am Wattace, LL.D. 


FONTANA, FORSTER, and FOURCROY. 


F.R.S.E, and James 


and 


M‘Cuttocr. 


or of Log 


of “‘ Habits and Men,” 


wc. 


By Tuomas Youne, M.D. 
FOOD. 
By Tuomas Lixptey Kemp, M.D. 
FORFAR. 
By James Cowrr. 
FORTIFICATION. 
By Lieutenant-Cojonel Porrirock, Woolwich. 
FOSTER. 
By J. E. Rytanp, M.A. 
FOX, C. J. 
By Joun ALLEN. 
Evidence, Euripides, 
Examinations, Exhibition, 
Ephesus, Falkland Islands, 
Epicurean Philosophy, Fanaticism, 
Essex, Faroe Islands, 
Estremadura, Flamstead, 
Etty, and 
Euphrates, Vitrified Forts. 


And a great variety of New Miscellaneous Matter 
and Extensive Improvements. 
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ROSS’S FUR-HUNTERS.* 
Some six years ago, Mr. Ross published a full account of the 
foundation and failure of the great fur-trade speculation un- 
dertaken by the celebrated Mr. Astor of New York, which fur- 


nished the materials for Washington Irving’s Astoria. But 
though the theme was the same, the books were altogether different. 


The author of the “ Life of Columbus” first looked at the large | 


design of securing all the fur-trade of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific coast from the boundaries of California to Vancouver's 
Bay, if not from the Russian settlements on the North. Irving's 
attention was next chiefly given to the struggles of the hardy ad- 
venturers with man and beast, and worse, with the gloom and 
barrenness and vastness of nature. Mr. Ross took a smaller view. 
He did not altogether overlook personal adventures, but his mind 
was mainly fixed upon theshop. Hetold howimperfect arrangements, 
an ill-conditioned captain, officers who did not “set their horses 
together” and were not all of them well fitted for their work, 
ruined the speculation, and, aided by wrecks at sea, a massacre 
on shore, and the war between England and America, finally com- 
lied its transfer to the North-west Company in 1813; that 
Jompany in turn being ingulphed, in 1821, by the Hudson’s Bay 
corporation. 

The present work is a continuation of the Adventures of the 
Settlers on the Oregon. The first volume is a sort of history of 
the North-west Company, as regards Oregon, from the time they 
succeeded to Astor until their absorption. Mr. Ross describes their 


organization and mode of doing business with the Indians, touches | 


upon the characters of some of the principal traders who managed 
matters under the Company in the district West of the Rocky 
Mountains, and freely comments on their oversights, self-opinion, 
and mismanagement. The greater portion of the volume, however, 
consists of his own explorations and adventures, together with 
those of his friends and followers. These explorations first and 
last extended over about ten degrees of latitude, from 40° to 50 
North, and consisted of hunting expeditions or excursions to dis- 
cover new hunting-regions. 
panied by bodies of men and horses, with considerable quantities 
of goods as presents, or to exchange with the Indians. The tours 
of discovery were made with a guide and two or three followers. 
In either case, the adventurers were led among some of the wild- 
est and grandest regions of the world, but very often some of the 
barest also, where any one save an Indian or a fur-trader would 
starve, and where even they sometimes did starve. The regions, 
too, abound in what those who have to go through it call “a diffi- 


cult country,” where the way is always dangerous and sometimes | 


impassable. To these natural obstacles may be added the dissatis- 
faction or treachery of followers and the hostility of Indians. 

A considerable part of the second volume is occupied with the 
account of an expedition among the head-waters of the Missouri 
and further South, 
son’s Bay Company. It differs in nothing but magnitude and the 
responsibilities of higher command from the other expeditions. The 
remainder of the second volume narrates his Eastward journey 
across the Rocky Mountains, and thence down the rivers and lakes 
to the settlement on the Red River, where he finally pitched his tent. 
The journey was made along the regular line of communication 
between head-quarters and the posts West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, so that it had nothing very particular to those who were 
used to it. Other people would have shrunk from the mountain 
journey, where navigation terminates on the waters of the Colum- 
bia, not to begin again till the Athabasca is reached on the 
Eastern side. Each man started with ninety pounds weight; the 
road was difficult and steep, the cold that of winter; sometimes 
swamps had to be passed, more frequently the river along whose 
course the path lay. 

“ We commenced our journey at daybreak. A plunge or two in the cold 
water was our morning dram, which we had to repeat more frequently than 
we wished: in short, our whole day was occupied in crossing and recrossing 
this impetuous torrent. 

“* When the current proves too strong or the water too deep for one per- 
son to attempt it alone, the whole join hands together, forming a chain, and 
thus cross in an oblique line, to break the strength of the current; the tall- 
est always leading the van. 
swept off his feet, which not unfrequently happens, the party drag him 
along ; and the first who reaches the shore always lays hold of the branches 
of some friendly tree or bush that may be in the way; the second does the 
same, and so on till all get out of the water. But often they are no sooner 
out than in again; and perhaps several traverses will have to be made with- 
in the space of a hundred yards, and sometimes within a few yards of each 
other, just as the rocks or other impediments bar the way. After crossing 
several times, I regretted that I had not begun sooner to count the number ; 

* The Fur-Hunters of the Far West: a Narrative of Adventures in the Oregon and 
Rocky Mountains. By Alexander Ross, Author of ‘* Adventures of the First Set- 
— the Oregon or Columbia River.” Intwo volumes. Published by Smith and 


The larger expeditions were accom- | 


when Mr. Ross took office under the Hud- | 


By their united efforts, when a light person is | 


cement, 
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but before night I had sixty-two traverses marked on my walking-stick, 
which served as my journal throughout the day.” 
Nordid the night’s comfort make up for the hardships of the 
| journey. 

‘On the summit of the Grande Céte we found the snow eight feet deep, 
| and there we encamped for the night. When travelling over snow, it is = 
ways customary for travellers to clear a ~ for their encampment ; but the 

men were so worn out after their day’s labour, that a little indulgence was 
| shown them on the present occasion. After throwing the loads off their 
| backs, instead of setting them to clear away the snow and pitch the tents as 
usual, they were ordered to lay a tier of long green wood on the surface of 
the snow ; upon which, after being covered over with wet faggots and brush- 
wood, a blazing fire was kindled and we prepared for rest. Travellers in 
severe weather, in these parts, generally sleep with their feet towards the 
fire; it was so with us, as no regular encampment was made. Each rolling 
himself up in his blanket, lay down on the surface of the snow, with his feet 
to the centre, forming a circle round the cheering fire; every one stuck his 
shoes and socks on a forked stick to dry, in order to be ready for an early 
start. This being done, sleep soon sealed up our eyes. 

** We were not, however, en permitted to enjoy a bed of snow in peace ; 
for hardly had we slept, when one poor fellow, who had placed his feet in 
rather doubtful proximity to the fire, was awakened by feeling it approach 
too near his toes. Thus warned, he started up, exclaiming, ‘ Le feu! le 
feu!’ In a moment we were roused; but only to witness a scene of confu- 
sion, mingled with jests and shouts of laughter. It appeared that the fire 
had sunk down a considerable way, owing to the melting of the snow under 
it, and thus formed a miniature crater, over which feet and blankets, as well 
as shoes and socks, had experienced a too warm temperature. On jumping 
up, some, not aware of their position, slid down with an easy descent into 
the fiery gulf; but, fortunately, the melted snow which they carried down 
with them, and the activity of their comrades, who hastily dragged them up, 
prevented anything more serious than a fright. Some, however, were 
slightly burned, but none received any serious injury.” 

Many accounts of hardships met as a matter of course, and of 
adventures with savage men or savage beasts, will be found in the 
volumes. There are some striking sketches of landscape, and of 
Indian life and character, as well as a good deal of information 
about the old fur-trade. This last, however, has in Oregon passed 
from the English to the Americans: some of it is almost ex- 
tinct from the extinction of the animals or change of fashion,—for 
| instance, the general use of silk hats has been a great respite to 
the beaver race; they are said to have become so numerous since 
their skins have sunk in value that beaver hats may again come 
into fashion. 

The matter of the book gains little from Mr. Ross’s manner, be- 
yond the confidence which the reader feels in its literal truth. 
The effect of this literalness is increased by the narrowness of the 
writer, perhaps inseparable from his position. Fifteen years passed 
| in the fur-trade and thirty years more in the Red River colony would 
naturally induce a man to attach undue importance to the Companies 
| he served, as well as to the adventures of his fellows and his own 
journeys through the “ howling wilderness.” He again dwells too 
| much upon the shop in somewhat of a shoplike spirit, and on a mat- 
ter that has ceased to have a practical character, and which few 
readers will incline to rank as historical. Adventures, escapes, or 
rogueries, which seem to belong to the “ accidents and offences” of 
Oregon thirty or forty years ago, pall by repetition and by contrast 
| with rarer incidents. Some of his own explorations lead to nothing ; 


| so there is a journey resultless save in description, of which there 
is enough in other places. The book, however, is of considerable 
value as a picture of an almost past mode of human existence, an 
account of what a good constitution can be habituated to do and 
endure, as well as for its information upon the Indians of Oregon, 
now passing or passed away like their masters the Oregon fur- 
traders. 

The largest and most important expedition, both for the num- 
bers employed and the extent of its explorations, was that which 
Mr. Ross commanded for the Hudson’s Bay Company during his 
last years of service. It was a sort of caravan, consisting of 
| fifty-tive men, twenty-five women, sixty-four children, three hun- 
| dred and ninety-two horses, and a small brass cannon. Besides 

scenery, adventure, and Indian diplomacy, something of the dis- 
cipline of an army and the strategy of a campaign was necessary. 
It started in winter, the camp relying upon the hunters for sup- 
plies, and having to make a “light meal” last for two days, asa 
beginning. It was desirable to avoid the pass called Hell’s Gates, 
because it exposed them to run the gauntlet for three weeks 
through hostile Indians, who would rob and annoy if they did not 
attack: but no other route across the mountains was known to 
the Whites, and some Indians declared none of their ways were 
passable till the fine weather. An exploring party, however, was 
| sentout; and, after six days’ journeying, the leader thus reported 
on the difficulties to Mr. Ross, who had gone out to meet him 
away from listeners. 

‘‘ The first three miles were thickly wooded, and the snow from six to eight 
feet deep, with a strong crust on the top. Afterwards, the country became 
more open, with occasional small prairies here and there; the snow, how- 
ever, keeping the same depth, with the crust still harder and harder on the 
top as we advanced, for about three miles further, till we had reached fully 
the middle of the mountain. From thence, all along to the other side, a 
| distance of six miles more, the snow ranged from five to six feet deep, 
with the crust very strong till we got to the open plains, The distance, 
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therefore, across, is twelve long miles; a distance and d woth ¢ of snow that 
can never be passed with horses in its present state. Beyoud the mountain 
is a large open plain, over which the snow is scarcely a foot deep. There 


e found plenty of buffalo.” 

Having directed the party to reduce the distance and soften the 
difficulties for the general camp, Mr. Ross determined to try and 
beat a road by means of horses. 

“March 20th.—Notwithstanding the conflicting opinions regarding the 
road, and the unlooked-for fall of snow, I ultimately ng 
forty-five men to start with eighty horses, to begin the road; and never did I 
set out on any undertaking with less hope of success than I did on this. On 
arriving at the place, we were for some time at a loss how to begin; 
a good deal of manceuvering, one Man on snow-shoes took the foremost h 
by the bridle, while another applied the whip to urge the animal on, When 
it had made several plunges forward, it became fatigued, and would neither 
lead nor drive ; so there we Jeft it in the snow, with nothing to be seen but 
the head and ears above the surface. 

‘* The second was then whipped up alongside of the first, and urged forward, 
making several plunges still further on ; and then it lay in the snow, some 
six or seven yards ahead of the other. The third did the same, and so on 
until the last; when nothing was to be seen of our eighty horses but a string 
of heads and ears above the snow! We then dragged out the first, next the 
second, and so on, till we had themall back again. The difficulty of getting 
them extricated was greater than that of urging them forward ; but we were 
partly recompensed by the novelty of the scene, and the mirth and glee 
which the operation diffused among the people. All this was very well for 
a while; but the men, as well as the horses, soon got tired of it. This single 
operation, for we only went over all the horses once, oecupied us nine hours; 
but we got five hundred and eighty yards of the road half made, and returned 
to camp after dusk. 

“Our first attempt, although an arduous one, produced no very flattering 
result—scarcely a quarter of a mile of road; but I represented to the people 
that it was far beyond my expectation; though in my own mind, the task 
appeared beyond our means of accomplishing, and one of the most discourage- 
ing undertakings I had ever atte mpted. And if so hopeless under. shelter of 
the woods, what would it be out in the open plains, where the road would be 
liable, from every blast of wind, drift, or snow, to be filled up in as many 
hours as we should spend days in opening it? I, however, put the best face 
on things, and did everything in my power to cherish hope, which was 
SO necessary to encourage my people to persevere and finish the task which we 
had begun. 

““ March 2\st.—After some hesitation among the people, we again re- 
sumed our labours at the road; but out of forty men and eighty-five horses 
which had set out in the morning, twenty-eight of the former and fifty of 
the latter were all that reached the ground. ‘Thus, after eight hours’ hard 
toil in much the same way as the ‘day before, we only made the distance 
three hundred and seventy yards, when dark night brought us back to our 
quarters. With various degrees of and much anxiety and labour, 
we continued, doing more or less each day, until the 27th, when we reached 
the extremity of the woods. But in the open plains our progress promised 
to be exceedingly slow and discouraging, both on account of ‘the additional 
distance we had to travel backwards and forwards, as we il as the uncertainty 
of the winds and drift, which filled up the road nearly as fast 
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open it. Nor had we, after eight days’ harassing labour, got over more than 
one-third of the distance. Although, if an ything, the depth of the snow 
had decreased, yet in no place was it under seven feet. Ther re were also 
other inconveniences: the mornings were cold as in winter, but during th 





day the sun melted the snow on our clothes and made them uncomfortable, 
while in the evening they froze and became stiff r backs. The task 
was so disheartening, that on the last day I could only muster cight men 
and a few horses ; and before night I found myself left at the task with only 
four of that number.” 

The “grumblers” had now the upper hand in the camp: the 
majority expressed a determination to go back even to * Hell’s 
Gates”; symptoms of mutiny and desertion began to appear. 
However, by suspending work for a week, and much talking and 
persuading during the time of rest, Mr. Ross got them to make an 
attempt with mallets to break the ice, and wooden spades to clear 
away the snow. The plan was finally successful ; and the account 
isa striking g example of what can be done when men make up their 
minds to do it. 
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HAXTHAUSEN’S TRIBES OF THE’ CAUCASUS." 
Tre Baron Von Haxthausen has published an elaborate worl on 
Russia, and a book of travels in the Russian provinces beyond the 
Caucasus. In both eases the writer may be said to have wo 
under the patronage of the Imperial Government. He was fur- 
nished by authority with the more statisticai kind of information; 
he travelled with the permission, or something more than perm is- 
sion, ofthe Emperor. The charge of a leaning to Russia has been | 
frequently brought against him; but it seems to us that this lean- | 
ing is more visible in the present book than it was in 7’ranscauca- 
staat allevents. The feeling, too, is volunteered, and covertly in 
the way of comment. The Baron seems to have the aim which 
has been charged upon Russo-Germans in general—that of caus- 
ing a difference between E ngland and France by endeavouring to 
show a difference of interests. 

** Russia has partly foreed her way through the Caucasus, partly encom- 
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passed it: advancing by slow degrees, and acting with moderation, she has 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the whole of these countries. By the 
last treaty of peace with Persia and Turkey, she gained an extremely ad- | 





ntain- 
as Asiatic | 
ge Russian 


vantageous and secure military frontier along the heights of the n 
range, which but for natural obstacles would lay Persia as wé 
Turkey defenceless, and entirely in the power of a sufticiently la: 
army. 

“Two obstacles indeed there are, and only two, to this advan e of Russia, | 
—England, and the mountain races of the Caucasus. But for 
pediments, Russia would unquestionably be able, by a great effort, to 
advance her frontiers to the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. The 
other countries of Europe might stand by and bear to witness such aggression 
on the part of Russia: indeed, it might in certain respects bring advantage 
to some of them, as the position of Western Russia would be considerab ly 
changed, by the diversion of so imports ant a power from that portion of tbe 
empire toward the South and East. But England, for her own security and 
self-defence, must of right and of necessity carry on the war to the knife ; 
for the question at issue “involves the security of her possessions in the East 
Indies ; ‘this momentous question fills the background of the picture.” 

* The Tribes of the Caucasus. With an Account of Schamyl and the Murids. 
By Baron August Von Haxthausen, Author of ** Transcaucasia,” ‘* The Russian 
Empire,” &c, Published by Chapman and Hall, 
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‘This i is true, but not the whole truth. With her fronticr on the 
Persian Gulf, Russia would not be more threatening to India than 
in several inland points, unless she were supertor by sea, With her 
frontier on the Mediterranean and dominant over Egypt, Russia 
could interpose obs a to the overland route, and interfere with 
the Levantine trade. But Russia under such circumstances would 
be far more porten tous to France, and a far greater actual danger, 
not only to Algeria but to the Mediterranean provinces and sea- 
ports, than she “could be to En gland. 

The Baron’s speculations on the probable issue of the present 
contest, and the difficulties of reéetablishing the Mahometan vi- 
tality, have some truth in them, at least as re ogards the difficulties 
of the Allies if victorious. The mode in which the Asiatic cam- 
paign is to be carried on in order to triumph, must, according to 
Haxthausen, be on a very grand scale. 

“Tf England can succeed in rekindling the fanatical zeal of Islamism, now 

almost expiring—in raising the standard of the faith, in the person of 
Schamyl and the princ iples of Muridism—in effecting the union of Sunnites 
ma Shiites, Turks and Persians,—if a large English army were to advance 
from the East Indies and cross the Persian Gulf, whilst a French army 
landing in Asia Minor were to appear simultaneously on the theatre of war, 
forming a nucleus for the military organization of the undisciplined Mo- 
hammedan masses,—Russia would undoubtedly be placed in a very perilous 
position. But the question is beset with difficulties of extraordinary moment. 
It isnot an easy matter to plant, to form, and to maintain an European army 
there.” 

If England or France were to land a moderate army on the East- 
ern coast of the Black Sea, and march upon Tiflis, the Russian 
Asiatic army “ would unquestionably be placed in a very perilous 
position.” It would be cut off from its base, and, unless victo- 
rious in the field, must cut its way through or surrender. Even 
without the assistance of an European army, Turkey seems able to 
hold her ground in Armenia. 

Beyond these occasional remarks on topics of passing interest, 
and a summary account of Schamyl and the Circassian war, The 
Tribes of the has little bearing upon actual events, and 
is disappointing in a literary point of view. Its topics are theo- 
logical, archwological, historical, geographical, ethnological, but 
not practical. Even as an antiquarian essay it has no great at- 
traction, because too many subjects are introduced to admit of suf- 
ficient exposition in the space to which the author has confined 
himself. 

The account of the origin and progress of the Circassian war is 
partly furnished by a friend. If true, the contest is rather a war 
of religion than of independence ; the new sect of “ Murids ” being 
raised up to act as a breakwater against the sea of infidelity, 
threatening to overwhelm Islam from the North. The Baron paints 
Sehamy] as the present head of this sect; and endows him with 
greater powers of organization and a more comprehensive mind 
than have been ascribed to him by other writers equally well placed 
to obtain information. The Baron, however, is strongly addicted to 
theorize. 

“ag ? umyl likewise is perfectly aware that a power like Russia cannot be 

with any hope of success, or even safety, except by the aid of organ- 
ization and discipline; ant i he appears to have established s uc h, both civil 
and military, ing all ~~ rec quir ments of his position, with remarkable 
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senius, deep intelligence, and persevering energy. 

**Schamyl has formed an entirely different conception of his task to Me 
hemet Ali’s: i ad of he latte r, copyit ig servilely the European forms 
and civil institutions and military discipline, he founds all his institutions 


finds existing; and he adopts 
appear to him needful, 


und nz ti nal basis, such as he 
as they 


m a religious 


rms and practices only as far 








actical, and eee 
“* The whole of Schamyl’s 





! social and civil organization rests on a theocra- 
tic basis. Allah has set ‘the Caucasus as a barrier or protecting wall to the 
en pire of the Faithful, against Gog and M agog, against the Unbelievers ; 
there he has planted the mountain races, and appointed them the watchful 
guards of this frontier defence ; their duty it is to combat to the last with 
the Unbe ‘lieve rs, whe se hostility and attacks grow ever fiercer as the world’s 

t rent approaches. But as ‘the Khalif is weak, and surrounded by traitors 
lels, Allah, to meet this danger, has raised up prophets and leaders 
¢ oly war. Kazi Moollah was the first consecrated and appointed to 
this “ig and through him Allah made known his will; Gamzad Beg suce 
and the oilice has now devolved on Schamyl. To these men the Faith- 
ful are bound to render unconditional obedience. 

“*Schamy! declares openly and solemnly to the Murids and the people 
that he has direct revelations from Allah and the Prophets, and at important 
moments receives theirimmediate commands. Lefore engaging in any great 
undertaking, Schamyl prepares himself by religious practices: he retires 
into a ¢ wern, or shuts himself up closely; no one is allowed to approach 

For three weeks he remains in seclusion, praying and fasting, and 
bed in the study of the holy books. On the last evening he summons 
the leaders 1 Moollahs, and communicates to them the revelations and 
commands which Mohammed, under the form of a dove, has imparted to 
him. He then goes forth among the people, who are collected in large mul- 
s before his court-yard: he prays, recites verses from the Koran, and 
ares with a loud voice what Allah and the Prophet have commanded. 
» people all sing a solemn hymn; the men draw their daggers, and renew 
1eir oath to remain true to the faith and to extirpate the Unbelievers. 
They then all disperse, crying aloud, ‘ Allah is great ; Mohammed is his first 
Prophet, and Schamy] his second.’ ” 

If all this is true, there would seem to be « means of reéstablish- 
ing Mahometanism in vigour for a time, and on the point where it 
would be most eflective—the mountainous region running from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian, and forming the natural boundary 
between Russia and Southern Asia. 
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NEW NOVELS." 

Tne author of the autobiography of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” an Italian 
Liberal, exhibits in Doctor Antonio more varied qualities than 

* Doctor Antonio: a Tale. By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni.” Published by 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; Galignani and Co., Paris. 

The Battle on the Bosphorus. By F.C. Armstrong, Esq., Author of “* The Two 
Midshipmen,” &c. &c. In three volumes. Published by Newby. 

My First Season. By Beatrice Reynolds. Edited by the Author of “ Counter- 
parts ” and “ Charles Auchester.” Published by Smith and Elder, 
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in his first publication, if he has not produced a better book. In 
addition to an easy power of truthful description both of nature 
and society, and a thorough knowledge of Italian character and 
life, Signior Ruflini displays more of the art of a novelist than the 
plan of “ Lorenzo Benoni” well admitted. Besides a style so free 
and idiomatic that it is of itself remarkable in a foreigner, the au- 
thor exhibits an equally remarkable knowledge of English eharac- 
ter and manners. It is true that his general ideas are rather sug- 
gested by floating notions than by actual observation. The aris- 
tocratic pride and prejudice of Sir John Davenne, the selfishness, 
self-will, and roughness of his son Aubrey, cloaking at the same 
time a good deal of artifice, and the rather extreme innocence or 
childlike simplicity of Lucy Davenne the heroine, are based, no 
doubt, on Continental ideas of English people. The manners 
themselves, however, are truly English; and the characters may 
be found. It is not only the manners that are so truly national, 
but the modes of thought and turns of expression—the atmosphere, 
as it were—that are so extraordinary; it being assumed that 
Signior Ruflini is really an Italian. 

The incidents of the novel are few, and not striking; the bias 
of the writer being rather towards dialogue and character-painting 
than events. The attachment of Antonio and Lucy Davenne, 
broken off in 1840 by her brother Aubrey, and finally put an 
end to some ten years later by the proceedings of the Neapolitan 
Government after the suppression of the last revolution, is possibly 
less Ruflini’s real object than an exhibition of the tyranny under 
which the people groaned throughout Italy, and still groan save 
in the dominions of Savoy, as well as of the manner in which the 
Neapolitan Government persecuted the Liberals after the revo- 
lution was overthrown. This is done quietly, though effect- 
ively; the earlier parts being drawn from the commonest occur- 
rences of life. There are also descriptions of the general character 
of the Italian peasantry, and of the limited influence which the 
priests exercise over the people. In this example, Antonio has 
been describing to Lucy the good and evil points in the rustics. 

“* * That is too bad!’ said Lucy. ‘ And do the priests know of such doings, 
and not try to prevent or put a stop to them ?’ 

*** Certainly they do not usetheir authority to the extent necessary to cure 
the evil. They fear to lose their influence if they deal, I will not say se- 
verely, but firmly with their flock. There seems to be a tacit agreement 
between sheep and shepherds. Give us everything in point of form, say the 
latter. We will, answer the former, but on condition that you do not exact 
too much in point of substance. Thus the letter ki j 








the spirit. 


I Provided 
the churches be well attended, the confessionals besieged, the alms plentiful, 
the communion-tickets numerous, our vererendi seem to care little whether 
morality remains stationary, or even slides backwards. The curé, who is in 
many respects what I believe you call vicar in England, preaches from the 
pulpit that lying is a sinful habit, and that a hired labourer owesa fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wages; but to little pu And why is there no 
amendment >? Because the confessors do uot practically support what is 
preached ; they are too lenient, and dare not, textually dare not, 
solution to those of their penitents who are in a state of backsliding. 
dare not, because they say, * we do not choose to lose our penitents’; and 
such, to a certainty, would be the case, were they to show a proper degree 
of severity. The aim and ambition of confessors, you must understand, is 
to have a great number of penitents ; and they vie with each other who shall 
be most run after, The country folks know this weakness, and profit by it. 
It has happened to me more than once to hear it said, *‘ If my cot 

not give me absolution, I shall go to such and such a one, who has 
sleeves,’’— meaning 
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by that, who is more indulgent.’ 

‘* * These are, indeed, ugly shades to your pretty picture,’ sighed Lucy 

***Very ugly,’ echoed Antonio. ‘ The great business of our » 
there are, of course, many honourable exceptions—is the embellishment of 
their respective churches ; and for this purpose they take advantage of the 
taste for the beautiful which is innate in our people. Offerings 
butions flow in plentifully for the purchase of a new organ, a 
lamps, for pictures, for the adornment of the shrine of the Madonna. At the 
same time the town is dirty, not lighted at night, the pavement al ] 
the roads are detestable, and bridges absent where bridges are most needed. 
But what does it matter, so long as the church looks splendid, and outshines 
this or that church in the neighbourhood ?’ ” 

As already intimated, the story is simple. Sir John Davenne 
and his daughter Lucy are upset while travelling in Italy, and the 
lady requires medical aid. Dr. Antonio, a Sicilian refugee, whom 
the cholera and his own merits had promoted, in spite of political 
suspicion, to the oflice of parish physician, volunteers his assistance ; 
and during a long convalescence, overcomes the prejudice of the 
father, and makes his way to the daughter’s heart. This aflair is 
put an end to by the sudden arrival of Captain Davenne; Lucy is 
carried off to England, and induced to marry. Antonio travels to 
divert his thoughts; becomes an active Liberal; returns to Sicily 
when revolt is threatening; and goes to Naples, on the invitation 
of the Court, with propositions from the Sicilians. At Naples he 
encounters Lucy, now a widow, ostensibly travelling for health, 
but really in search of Antonio. The obstacles to their attachment 
are now removed, but they are separated by events at the moment 
of its avowal. This is their last interview, on the celebrated 15th 
of May. 

* Antonio answered nothing, but took the small white hand that was 
hanging over the arm of her chair, took it in his, and slowly and deliberately 
raised it to his lips. 

“The sharp distinct report of a volley of musketry rent the still air, and 
made every window and door rattle. 

* Antonio was on his feet in a moment, as pale as if every one of the bul- 
lets fired had gone through his heart. 

*** What can that be?’ asked Lucy, in mortal alarm. 

* ‘Nothing of consequence,’ said Antonio, with a mighty effort to look un- 
concerned. ‘Probably only some Government powder expended in saluting 
the opening of Parliament. By the by, I must not be too late.’ 

“* As he took his hat another discharge was heard, almost instantly followed 
by a brisk running fire. 

“There is fighting going on, I am sure of it,’ cried Lucy, terrified, and 
shaking allover. ‘Do not go, for mercy’s sake! What is the use of your 
going? What can one man do, and alone ?’ ‘ 

“*Satisfy his own conscience that he has done all in his power to prevent 
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civil w ar,’ replied Antonio, with tranquil determination. ‘ Let me go, I beseech 
you. 

*** You shall not!’ cried Lucy, now quite beside herself with terror, and in- 
terposing her slight form between him andthe door. Antonio looked at her. 

**T must go,’ he said. It was as if Fate had sppken. Lucy felt at once 
unequal to struggle with that iron will. She joined her hands like a child 
about to pray, looked up in his face, and said, ‘O Antonio!’ There was a 
world of things in this simple appeal. 


‘** The Italian drew her to him, pressed her closely to his bosom. 
, J 











; ‘ Lucy,” 
said he, solemnly, ‘this is no moment for many words.’ (The firing never 
slackened while he spoke.) ‘Lucy, I love you—I have loved you dearly all 
these long eight years—I shall love you to my grave. But my country has 
claims on me prior to yours. Thoseclaims I vowed more solemnly than ever 
to respect, on that day when prejudice, armed with a pedigree, stood between 
youand me. On that day I pledged myself anew to my country. Let me 
redeem that pledge—let me do my duty—help me to do it, Lucy! Lucy, my 
noble friend, help me to be worthy of you and myself. In the name of all 
that is holy, let me depart without a painful struggle!’ 

“The heroic spirit that dictated his self-immolation, in the sweetest moment 
of his life, shone out in his face and thrilled in his voice. He stood trans- 
figured to more than man in Lucy’s eyes. Her more feeble nature raised 
itself, in this supreme instant, to a height at which every sacrifice of self is 

} 


yssible 


*** Noble heart!’ she said, with a burst of enthusiasm, ‘Go! and God be 
with you and preserve you. I will try to be worthy of you’ : and she loosened 


her hold of him. 

*** And God bless you for these words!’ cried Antonio, almost unmanned, 
clasping her hands and holding them to his heart. ‘ God bless you!—your 
love shall be my buckler!’ So saying, he laid her on a sofa, and whispered, 
* You shall soon see me again, or hear from me.’ He stood for a second to 
look on the now dejected prostrate form before him, passed his hand over his 
eyes, and went without another word.” 





Mr. Armstrong’s Battle on the Bosphorus has no reference to 
the present war. The time is of the fourteenth century; the scene 
is laid in Italy, Turkey, and Corsica; the history involves the 
conspiracy of Marino Faliero, the wars of the Venetians and the 
Genoese as waged in the Bosphorus or other places, and an at- 
tempt on the part of the latter power to get possession of Corsica. 
The romance is varied enough, and plenty of it. The hero, at 
starting, rescues the heroine from the son of the notorious merce- 
nary leader Duke Werner, “enemy of God, of man, and of pity ”; 
killing the son, and afterwards fighting a duel with the father. At 
Venice he is pursued by private rivalry and public suspicion, 
but he emerges successfully from each. In the East he is success- 
ful in love and war, but is again pursued by private malignity, 
which follows him on his return to Venice, and only ceases there 
and in Corsica with the deaths of the wicked, who pursue the hero 
Giacinto Paoli. 

As a picture either of history or manners, the romance is not of 
much account. The author has read common histories for his 
leading facts; he has not penetrated below the surface, even if his 
authorities gave him the means of doing so. He makes some 
strange blunders in the merest matters of fact. For example, he 
endows the Venetian nobility with titles, and dresses an elderly 
gentleman for a masquerade as Solyman the Magnificent more 
than a century before the great Sultan was born. His ideas of 
condottieri, of Italy, and more especially of Venice, its system of 
government and social life, are conventional, according to the no- 
tions of romance-writers or rhetorical compilers of history. There 
is no unity in the action of his story. It should have closed earlier ; 
it might have beon extended ta any length. Yet with all these faults, 
there 7s a story, with plenty of incident, and with rapidity of 
movement. The reader may know that some things are impos- 
sible, many things improbable, and that the manners, the ideas, 
the conversation, are all unreal; still the rapid succession of events 
carries him along through the greater part of the book—it flags in 
the last volume. As for the manners, &c., these are pretty much 
like those of other mediwval romances. To those who cannot 
subject the matter to any critical test, Zhe Battle on the Bosphorus 
may be recommended as a good romance. 


The titlepage describes My First Season as being “ edited ” by 
the author of “ Charles Auchester ”; advertisements intimate that 
it is by that writer. The question is not worth speculating upon. 
The style and manner of the present fiction is a great improvement 
upon that farrago of fustian “ Counterparts”: it has not the truth- 
ful delineation of every-day provincial life that characterized 
the beginning of “Charles Auchester,” nor is it relieved by the 
musical criticism and art satire which were found in that book. 
My First Season exhibits the power that was latent or displayed 
in both fictions, but exercised under more restraint. There isa 
keenness of observation which is somewhat marred by a bias for 
rhetorical exaggeration, or a notion that nature is improved by 
being pushed beyond the bounds of likelihood. A disagreeable 
effect is created by a species of self-obtrusiveness in the autobio- 
graphical writer, and an obvious incapacity to produce anything 
that shall be complete in point of art or proper in point of taste. 
The book has this advantage—it is very unlike the general run of 
novels. 

The romantic story is poor, and unlikely enough. Such as it is, 
it seems to have been derived from Burgoyne’s “ Heiress,” where 
a lord marries the sister of his whilom tutor and friend; but the 


| taken idea is managed without the effect or probability of the 


comedy. The general object is to exhibit a sharply satirical view 
of high life. The form is that of autobiographical fiction. Beatrice 
Reynolds, the autobiographer, is the granddaughter of a noble 
house by the mother's side; her father, a clergyman, being ne- 
glected, if not absolutely disowned, by Lord Ailye. The death of 
her grandfather and her parents places Beatrice under the 
guardianship of her uncle, Lord Ailye. He is a young man, 
“ horribly conscientious, and dreadfully melancholy with it,” who, 
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because he is virtuous, “thinks there shall be no more cakes and | 
. | 
carries | 


ale.” But he is a man of strict principle; he thoroughly ¢ 
out his ideas of religious duty—unless, may be, in the case of blood 
and birth; and cares for all the children thrown upon his hands by 
family deaths, in a sort of sweetly-sour way. The residence of 
Beatrice and her cousins under Lord Ailye’s roof seems intended to 
furnish opportunities for marking the evil effects of too strict a 
family a and of enforcing religion too continuously upon | 
the youthful. There is clever thought with pointed delineation in 
this part of the tale; but the lesson fails, if a lesson was intended, 
by the exaggeration of the picture, and by the want of future re- 
sult. On the death of Lord Ailye, at a proper time for the story, 
Beatrice is transferred to the guardianship of Lady Barres, a 
woman of fashion, with a smooth tongue, a scheming mind, a heart 
something of the blackest, but with the mildest manners. Under 
her auspices Beatrice goes through her “first season”; and the 
observations she makes upon society and some of its leading cha- 
racters is the main feature of the book apart from loves and mar- 
riage 3S. 

Some writers would have used or abused this framework by the 
introduction of scandalous stories, and portraits of well-known 
people, as like as they could make them, with initials underneath 
lest the likeness should not be recognized. The great fault of the 
writer—an apparent distaste for the truth and repose of nature— 
has sasnaial this degradation. The object seems to have been to 
extract what the author considered the essence of | fashionable so- 
ciety and re-embody it in “representative persons,” rather than to 
exhibit a transcript of actual life, supposing there had been sufli- 
cient familiarity with it, which may be doubted. The delineations 
seem done from the outside; virtues, when there are any, and vices, 
of which there are plenty, being both exaggerated. A foolish lord 
at twenty-eight dies of delirium tremens; a wicked marquis finally 
turns up at the Morgue. Here he is between his first and second 
ruin; the last of which drives him abroad. 

“The Marquis of Mayfair was a very young man, looking old, but not ma- 
ture: the fatal prematurity not of genius or ‘of sorrow, but of vice, had ex- 
aggerated every line of his straight hard forehead into the at hieroglyph of re- 
tributive justice—reckless despair. There was no beam of youthful ingenu- 

ousness in his eye, but soft insatiable vanity lurked under lids whose lashes 
were blighted by the fever of shi ameless sin. Ignorant of the world, of men, 


} 


| Great Britain, are a mixed race. 


“7 


in their physical traits and social qualities, not only in their su; P 


\ boot. 


of the discords or the harmonies of humanity, as I then was, yet I read in | 


those eyes, upon that brow, and through the enfeebled movements of that 
exhausted frame, the traces of iniquity, in whose rites the devils are sur- 
passed by the sons of men. It was a sight to make one weep. Still, not to 
be too serious, one lesson I learned that night. Hard is it tor 1 man s die 
with an untarnished but untransmitted name; harder for a woman to have 
no ‘ pretty Arthur’ to meet her in the courts of heaven; but hardest to own 
as a child one of those desecrated images of the Creator, in whom vicious ten- 
dencies, inherited or instinctive, have developed to self-destruction. 
** Lord Mayfair seemed looking at no lady in particular—indeed, I should 
have thought him too far spent to examine anything ; but it was evident that 
every lady looked at him in particular; nor “with disfavour in her glances, 
either. While men of easy conscience and dissolute conduct continue to b 
admired by ladies—many innocent, ali ignorant—and w hile women actually 
allow their admiration of these devotees of dissipation to be perceived in their 
behaviour, it is scarcely matter of surprise that men are not specially severe 
= each other 
wards those of their 
do the mselves, 
“Thad not been ten minutes in the room with Ps td Mayfair before he 
asked to be introduced to me. ° 
**T cannot express my horror when hoe to face with him. It is no chime- 
rical hypothesis which maintains there is an actual and material impression 
conveyed by moral darkness. Darker than doom—far darker than the night 
of death—is the reaction of depravity upon its votaries or its victims; and 
methinks a fallen angel has fallen not so far as a fallen man. I had been 
glanced upon with admiration by several that evening, and my heart had 
warmed beneath their glances 


own sex who exercise less habitual restraint than they 


this man gazed upon me with homage, and a 
bitter loathing seemed to chill my blood.” 





PUBLICAT ION S RECEIVED. 

AFrTEeR two months of considerable + there are some faint indications 
of revival in the publishing world. As yet. however, it is rather promise 
than performance. Messrs. Longman, among other things, have in the press 
the completion of Moore’s Journal and Correspondence, a continuation of 
Macaulay’s England, and a portion of Mr. Raikes’s Journal, kept in the 
stirring political times from 1831 to 1847, of which the journalist was a close 
observer. Meanwhile, to herald the season, 
the general experiences and observations of Mr. Baker in Ceylon during a 
residence of eight years ; a sort of continuation of the same writer’s Sporting 
Adventures in the island, but embracing more practical subjects than 
slaughtering elephants and buffaloes, Two other works from the same pub- 
lishers are of less popular promise. ‘‘ The Statistics and Treatment of Ty- 
phus,” by a Swedish physician, is a painstaking and sensible book, but ap- 
parently of too professional a character except for special journals. ‘‘ The 
Essay on Intuitive Morals,”’—by which title is meant an eternal and un- 
changeable law of right and wrong inherent in man,—is perhaps still less 
available for newspaper notice than technical medicine; involving, as the 
subject does, 
ing mazes. ‘There is much modest earnestness in the preface, and more 
clearness and closeness than appears in the opening of the essay. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are getting ready a translation of Haxthausen’s 
great work on Russia; of which Zhe Tribes of the Caucasus (noticed in a 
preceding page) is a forerunner. Their contributic n to the week is Zhe 
Mystic, a new poem by the author of * Festus.’ 

Books, 
Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. By S. 
of ** The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon.” 
The Mystic and other Poems. By Phillip James Bailey, 
** Festus.” 
Statistics and Treatment of Typhus and Typhoid Fever; from twelve 
years’ experience gained at the Seraphim Hospital in Stockholm, (1840 


Baker, Esq., Author 


Author of 


—1852). By Magnus Huss, M.D., Professor in the Medical Clinic, 
at the Caroline Institute ; Member of the Royal Academy of Science 
at Stockholm ; Laureate of the Institute of France, &c. &c. Trans- 


lated from the Swedish Original, by Ernst Aberg, M.D, 


speculations, where the speculator is apt to be lost in wander- | 
| cation of a new edition of Major Abbott’s Mission to 


r; or that even virtuous men avoid a critical demeanour to- | 


the same publishers send forth | 


An Essay on , Intuitiv é » Morals ; being an attempt to popularize Ethical 
Science. Part I. Theory of Morals. 
Doctor Antonio: a Tale. By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni.” 


the Mixed Tribes in Great Britain and Ireland 
and Metaphysical Blunderings 
By Richard Tuthill Massy, 


Analytical Ethnology : 
examined, and the Political, Physical, 
on the Celt and the Saxon exposed. 
M.D., L.R.C.S.L, &e. &e. 

[The object of Dr. Ms assy is to show that there is no foundation for the com- 
mon cry about Celt and Saxon; but that the people of Ireland, as well as of 
Differences, he admits, are to be found, as 
well physical as mental ; but those differences arise from the circumstances 
of diet, climate, education, &c., and more especially from religion. The dis- 
tinctions of race, he says, are for the most part preconce sived notions con- 
nected with mental or moral qualities. When certain chi aracte ristics are 
found, there, says theory, is the Saxon—when others are visible, there is the 
Celt ; though facts very often contradict even the alleged charac ‘te ristics 

Dr. Massy supports his arg uments by a rapid survey of the different races 

pposed original 

Continental seats, but in the British Isles, America, and the Col This 
historical or geographical survey is preceded by an anatomical examination, 
which rather leans to the theory of pure races. The Doctor states all the 
physical distinctions as usually received; nay, to mark the distinction more 
completely, he gives plates of the faces, feet, and hands of the respective 
races. For instance, the hand of the Celt delicate, and fit for delicate 
manipulation ; that of the Saxon, a hand to grip and hold fast. We are 
slow, indeed, at broadly recognizing the distinction; but that may be in our 
eyes or in the artist. The style of the book might furnish another argument ; 
it is slightly Milesian.] 

Passage s selected Srom the i ‘ritings of Thomas Carlyl 
graphical Memoir. By Thomas Ballantyne. 

[These extracts from the works of Carlyle are well chosen, well a 
give a good idea of the writer’s various manners, and are very readable to 
As in most selections, something of an unsatisfying character may 
sometimes be felt. The reader asks, ** Where is the rest?’ This pecu- 
liarity, however, is less felt than in many cases, from the classification by 
subjects. Cromwell and the French Revolution occupy, and worthily oc- 
cupy, half the volume. The “ Biographical Memoir” attention, 
not only for the brevity and vigour with which the life is exhibited, and 
Carlyle’s character (favourably) delineated, but for a sort of similarity be- 
tween the nature of the subject and the manner of the biography. ] 

The Ballads of Ireland. Collected and edited by Edward Hi ayes. 
two volumes. 

[With rare exceptions, and they mostly translations, these 
land”’ are of modern date, Moore’s Melodies being about the oldest speci- 
mens; the most numerous belong to the period when ** Young Ireland”’ and 
the Vation newspaper were in their meridian glory. The ballads are judi- 
ciously classed according to their nature; notices of the writers or notes on 
the subject are given when necessary ; and the selection has been made with 
impartiality. In the Historical (quere, Political?] Ballads, ‘ Oliver's Ad- 
vice,”” by Colonel Blacker—an Orange homily on the t xt “* Keep your 
powder dry”—and similar poems, appear along with “ The Wexford Mas- 
sacre,” ‘The Treaty Stone of Limerick,” and similar patriotic themes. The 
general impression is that which we noted in reviewing the poetry of the 
ion newspaper years ago—the echo of “‘the Saxon,”’ rather than the ra- 
ciness of * the Celt.” It is an interesting collection.] 
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[The week has produced several educational books, each possessing some 
distinctive character. 
Re wding Lessons. 

by Edward Hughes, 


Edited 
School, 


and Second. 


Advanced Series. Books First 
il Lower 


Head Master of the Royal Nav: 
Greenwich Hospital. With numerous Illustrations, 

The Edinburgh High School New Practical Frenc k Reader: be ing a 
Collection of Pieces from the best French Auth rs, wranged on an 
entirely new plan; with Notes. For the use s Schools and private 
Students. By Charles Henri Schneider, F.E.LS., & 

Outlines of English Grammar: arranged for = ing ta 
tellectual System. By James Millar, ‘one of the English 
Edinburgh Ladies’ Institution. 

The Reading Lessons of Mr. Hug zhes consist of original essays or treatises 
on literature, natural and political science, and the fine as well as the useful 
arts, eg by men of mark in their respective departments,—as Craik on 

ish Literature, Chorley on Music, Lyon Playfair on Food. The work will 

continuously he andling the same subjects ; ch suc- 
The idea is novel ; and the plan 
and unity of 





ght on the In- 
Masters, 





sug 
yn a t of five volumes, 
cessive essay being more or less progressive. 
has the advantage of completeness in the general selection, 
treatment in the particular subjects ; for it is not a disadvantage to the 
book that each writer handles his own topic in his own way. Objections 
might be urged against the plan, though it is in reality a reflex of the 
age; and so well does the age approve of Hughes’s Leading Lessons, 
that though the first volume has only been published very lately, it has al- 
ready reached a second edition. 

The features of The Edinburgh High 
those of typography and progressive arrangement. 
letters not sounded are printed in italics; anda free 
which is to be retranslated by the pupil. The selection is 
one part, for instance, is limited to historical periods, those of Henry the 
Fourth, Louis the Fourteenth, and Napoleon. It is a good book of its kind. 

Millar’s Outlines of English Grammar isa very little book, but with a good 


School French Reader are chiefly 
In the first part the 

translation is added, 
by classification : 


deal of suggestive matter, clearly expressed and illustrated. It is designed 
for the teacher to expand or impress in oral instruction ; but it is — in- 
is the book. ] 


telligible as it is, though perhaps not for children as tiny 


The interest excited in anything relating to Russia has induced the publi- 

Khiva,* his detention 

there as a spy, his adventures in the Turcoman desert, and his thankful es- 

cape into a y stn an fortress. ‘The novelty of the countries, the remarkable 
character of the peoples, and the picture of the Russian settlements on the 

Caspian and in Georgia, render the book worth republication, spite of the 

too much writing in ‘which the author indulged. 
The new edition of Dr. Lardner’s ‘* Mechanics, 

wish to pursue the study of the subject without an exter 
mathematics, has been considerably enlarged, especially 
illustrative wood-cuts. The reprint of Miss E dgeworth’ s well-known * Early 
contains all the moral stories collected into one volume, 

Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burg, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some Account 
of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Major 
James Abbott, Bengal Royal Artillery; Author of the * T’ hakooine,” 
and lately on a Political Mission. In two volumes. Second edition. 

The Handbook of Natural Philo sophy. By Diony sius Lardner, D.C.L.; 


” intended for those who 
sive knowledge of 
in the number of 


Lessons ”’ 


* Spectator for 1843, page 663. 
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formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy “and Ai Astronomy in Univer- 
sity College, London. Mechanics. 

Early Lessons, By Maria Edgeworth. 
one volume, 

A Grammar of the German Language. By K. F. Becker, M.D. Third 
edition, carefully revised and adapted to the use of English Students. 
By J W. Fraedersdorf, Ph.D., Teacher of German at Sir B. Taylor's 
Institution, Oxford. 





A new edition, collected into 


PAMPHLETS. 


Sketch of the Siege and its probable Se- chant Service, or brought to the United 


quence. By Vigilantia. Kingdom in Foreign Vessels. With 
Administrative Reform Petition to the prefatory Remarks. By Lt.-Colonel 
House of Commons, embodying the im- R. M. Hughes, E.I.C.8., late De- 
mediate requirements. (Published by puty Judge-Advocate-General, Scinde 
Force; Author of “* The Duties of Judge- 


the Association. - 
2 5 : - Advocates,” X&c. 
Administratia Reformers, what have they A Hi story of the Dissenters’ Marriages 
Done! a Letter to Samuel Morley, Esq., . ‘s Ar r 
Bill of 1355, intituled An Act to 
Chairman of the Administrative Reform , ; 
amend the provisions of the Acts for 
Association. oo a 
Marriages in England, 
Tracts for the present Crisis. Nos. 
XXVI. 
Projectors’ and Shareholders’ Guide to 
the Application of the Limited Liability 
Act to Joint-Stock Companies, whether 








therein as affecting Churchmen, Dis- 

senters, and Jews. By 

Parliamentary Agent. 
On the Sanitary Applications of Charcoal, 











already established, or in future to be &c., and on Ventilation. By J. Fort 
established. By W. F. Finlason, Esq., Watson, A.M., M.D., Bombay Arm 
Barrister-at-law, Editor of ¢! Law- 4 Caut akin I Pictur aad 
yer’s Companion,” and of the ‘Common | ~ cee eee eo ee Neenrtions. Tataning 


Superstitious Decorations, Intoning, 
Chanting, and other Frivolities, in the 
uscars and Asiatic House of God, &c. By Willi um Pe ace, 
a Layman. 


Law Procedure Acts.’ 
The Laws relating to Li 


Seamen employed in the British Mer- 





ne 
Aine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Monpay next is a day for those interested in National Gallery matters 
to be on the qui vive. The establishment reopens after its autumn recess, 
and it is to be assumed that the se constitution will be set actually in 
motion. The essentials of the relative position of Director and Trustees 
will have changed ; the former coming in for the real responsibility, the 
latter almost subsiding into a consultative body and “constitutional fic- 
tion.” Herr Otto Mundler, the paragon connoisseur, who has the addi- 
a recommendation of being not an Englishman but a German, will 

», let us suppose, on his Continental rounds, hunting up pictures for us ; 
ne now that Parliament votes an annual grant for this purpose, we may 
really begin to look out for results. Shall we discover any results already 
upon the walls on Monday? or shall we find some more of the old pic- 
tures “restored,” and ourselves presented with a new lease of acrimonious 
discussion, wherein the words “ renovated in pristine glory "’ shall be ban- 
died about against “flayed, scrubbed, ghastly, and abolis! > Probably 
enough, we shall find neither of these things, for that neither is the 
ground to which British officialism willingly lets itself down between two 
stools. 

One may hope, at any rate, that the men are at their posts, and the 
system fairly s started. After that, the great thing is that the public should 
keep their eyes upon both, and that the governing body, fully sensible of 
responsibility but uncowed by it, sh« ould act up to the best of their own 
judgment, let the public brow contract ever so thundrously. 















FINE ARTS SECTION OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION—NO. IY, 

Leaving France in order to get a glimpse at her artistic dependencies, 
we come first to Belgium as the most productive and vigorous. Her art 
on the whole is, indeed, but a pale and dwarfed reflex of that of France, 
and we may quietly pass by the doings of her academic celebrities; but 
three of her sons, Alfred and Joseph Stevens and Henry Leys, claim a 
first-class place in any gathering, not only of their own compatriots, but 
of universal art. 

There is not in the Palais des Beaux Arts a more massive and intense 
colourist than either Alfred or Joseph Stevens. The two may be spoken 
of together ; for, although Joseph, as being almost ex« lusively an animal- 
painter, occupies an independent position, and although he may be dis- 
tinguishe d by some shade more of vigour in form, a Alfred of richness 
in colour, the two pursue the same end with means nearly identical. 
Both are sturdy realists, both born artists; not attempting, on the one 
hand, to embellish or evade workaday nature, nor, on the other, failing 
to demonstrate, in every effect chosen and every point of realization, a 
consciousness that the painter's business is to express, together with the 
visible outward object, some predilection or insight of his own. In tone 
it cannot be said that either of the Stevenses is strictly true ; 
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The | Stevenses must t be rey ‘ane not a eiealliaial as mannerists; 
their executive individuality, striking as it is, consisting in carrying to 
their acme certain main peculiarities of the French school. They are 
also chargeable, and especially Alfred, with painting rather studies or 
bits of pictures than entire works ; although each production, so far as it 
goes, is integral and complete. Further, they have little, in an intellect- 
ual sense, of what the Germans include in the term culture, and their 
extreme force of style verges on violence; redeemed, h wever, from 
coarseness by a grateful and harmonious feeling of repose. They are un- 
doubtedly leading men, whose work will count for something in our 
period, 

A more individual artist than even the Stevenses is Henry Leys; who 
seems to be at this momert absolutely sui generis, save for a feeble and 
obvious imitator named Joseph Lies. His peculiarity is the treatment of 
subjects of manners of the middle ages, with a perception of character 
much akin to Holbein’s, Van Eyck’s, or Cranach’s, and a broad yet precise 
and defined style of modern execution. The result has something of the 
quaint and grotesque, but full of spirit‘and life-likeness, No other artist 
treating similar themes comes so near the look of actual probabilities ; we 
seem to see the productions of a contemporary. When one finds so in- 
teresting a line of subject so well done, it is with reluctance one admits 
that it ought hardly to have been attempted at all; and that the nineteenth- 
century man, however deeply he may have imbued himself with sixteenth- 
century fact and feeling, cannot know enough of them to make his work 
valuable in the same sense as one commemorative of his own age, or as 
a veritable record of the past. In practice, we are glad to waive the 
severe theoretic objection, and find M. Leys one of the most picturesque, 
Of his three excellent pictures now 
is “The New Year in Flanders.” “The 
from Faust, with its richly vari d types of 
mediwval character, each of whom is an individual as well as a type, is 
extraordinarily good; and equally so a still more well-selected subject, 
“ Bertal de Haze.” ‘This personage, as the catalogue -_ ains, “ chief of 


in Paris, the le ast remarkabk 
Walk Outside the City-walls”’ 








the order of the Ancient Arblast, dying i in 1512, bequeathed to the Church 
of Notre Dame his w ar-gear, to wit, his best cx orslet, his morion, his gor- 
get, his arblast, his quiver with the arrows, and his hooked knife, to the 


end that the whole thereof mi, ght be hung up in the chapel of the or rde er.” 
Treated with Leys’s peculiar medieval feeling, this very mediwval subject 
is s mething unique. The members of the deceased Bertal’s family are 
standing or kneeling before the altar and the war-gear,—the heart-wrung 


widow, the stalwart grave son, now head of the house, the demure little 


child ; and the row of white-vested priests seated chanting 1s at oncé 
quaint and solemn. 
After these men, the most noticeable Belgian painters are Verlat, D 
, e 


Groux, and Willems. The first has a “ Cat and Dog” subject, similar 
to Jose ph Stevens's, and s arcely less perfect, The cat is ¢ iving the un- 
bidden dog an admonitory dab on the head with an indignant flat paw, 
and the play of her glassy green eyes looks suspicious. De Groux’s “ Last 
Farewell ’’—a burial in a foreign cemetery ankle-deep in snow—is an 
instance of extreme realism, whose painful impressiveness is only en- 
hanced by the grotesqueness of its literality. Willems’s “ Interior of a 
Silk-mercer’s Shop in 1660,” though trifling matter comparatively, lacks 
no essential or apt embellishment. 

Of the other dependencies of artistic France little is to be said. There 
productions from Spain and the Low 
Countries ; from non-Austrian Italy still less. Inganni and Dominic and 
Jerome Induno, from Austrian Italy, are clever at common life; the 
first well up in effects, the other two slight, and with a proclivity to the 
squalid. The United States show exceedingly ill, but excite nevertheless 
an Englishman’s curiosity and interest. The best brace of exhibitors are 
Healy and W. M. Hunt—both competent executive artists of the down- 
right French style. Healy’s large picture of “ Franklin pleading the cause 
of the American Colonies to Louis the Sixteenth,” the only subject of 
much importance from the States, has little to recommend it. His 


colour possesses something broad and soft, but is neutral, and tends to 
murkiness and a scene-painting tone. His feeling for beauty is of the 


faintest. The suffused heat of Babcock, and the utter vulgarity and 


' meanness of Rossiter’s ‘‘ Wise and Foolish Virgins,” &c., are what catch 


we nowhere | 


find clear diffused daylight or sunlight, but sunken sullen brilliancy glow- | ¢ 


ing through overcast shadow, and broad firm oe instead of infinite 
detail. Alfred’s two small pictures, “ Reading”’ and “ Meditation,” are 
wonderful bits of rich colour in this way. The daring mapping-out of 
the general scheme of colour—as the snowy street opposed to the deep 
tones of the rest in Alfred’s picture of “‘ What People call Vagrancy ”— 
shows the eye and hand of the true colourist; and these are evidenced, 
less saliently but quite as decidedly, by the value given to small details 
as points of effect. Look, for instance, at the extreme darkness with which 
the hovering sparrows in the last-named picture tell against the snow—a 
point which any one may have noted in a London winter: they are al- 
most black spots upon the white. Look at the flowers and tapestry in 
“Meditation”; the white and black cat, white jug, even the rude cot- 
tage print of Napoleon, which form the accessories to “The Siesta”; the 
nail against the blank white-washed wall, the ball of red cotton, and the 
oleander, in Joseph Stevens's “Intrusion’’; and the oyster and lobster 
shells in his “ Unconscious Philosopher.” In all these we find the 
“two things needful ”—instinct of what is right, and calculation of how to 
make it felt. We should add, that in “ Intrusion’’ the expression of the 
mother-cat disturbed by a random dog is something marvellous: the 
mouth twitches, baring the lucent teeth, the profile flattens, the eyes con- 
tract, the fur begins | to bristle, and you can as good as hear the snarling 
gtr - - with which she rouses the hostile nature of a dog who seems well- 
intentioned enough if left alone. oe the cat is the great triumph 
here, it is in dogs that the specialty of Joseph Stevens consists. There 
are immense force and varied character in his life-sized “ Episode of the 
Dog- Market at Paris’—where an old woman, presiding over a whole 
squad of her kennelled clients, is sedately engaged in relieving one of them 
from his too intimate bosom friends the fleas. 


j in Miss Howitt’s book as by an engraving. 


the eye most in the residue. We take it that the exhibiting half-score of 
Americans is no fair sample of Transatlantic art-powers ; otherwise we 
should pronounce that no nation is less firmly grounded or less in earnest, 
and that the aspirations vented in that quarter are but breath lost. 

In the Germanic art we find nothing better than the domestic subjects 
of Knaus of Wiesbaden, a Dusseldorf student and a Paris resident; which 
are well invented in a humorous and a dramatic point of view, replete 
with observation and character, and executed with all cleverness and 

ease. In “ The Morrow of the Village Feast,’ the expression in the good 
German face of the young girl seated by her sweetheart, who, having 
been induced to drink too much, is now sleeping overcome amid the débris 
of the revel, human and inanimate, is touching and exquisite in its naive 
truth; an expression of wounded feeling and wordless appeal, abashed 
yet firm. To her the matter is no joke at all. We remember no living 
‘domestic painter” of higher excellence and promise than Herr Knaus 
he needs, notwithstanding, to be on his guard against the tendency to 
caricature, 

For the school represented by Cornelius we profess little or no sympa- 
thy, and a respect that stops considerably short of veneration. He isa 
thinker, a purist, a reformer—anything but an artist. Nothing comes 
to him impulsively, nothing is done unconsciously and gloriously ; he is 
never better than he knows himself, or than every cultivated man can 
discover him to be. He sends a “ Selection of Cartoons for the Frescoes 
to the Porticoes of the Campo Santo in course of construction at Berlin.” 
The seven angels of the Apocalyptic phials are fluttering, flying, and at- 
titudinizing; so are the four horsemen—Plague, Famine, War, and 
Death: Satan Chained is worse in the same way. In the series of the 
Works of Christian Charity, the subject of pointing the road to those who 
have lost it is not adequately expressed as a charitable deed, but rather 
asa mere casual incident; and in the illustration of “ Ble ssed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ . can hardly be said 
that anything is expressed. In the Descent of the New Jerusalem there 
is a fine symbolic thought: the heavenly vision is seen by only two of the 
group of earth-dwellers, a youth and a mother. 

Kaulbach also sends some of his cartoons; among them “ The Tower 
of Babel,” known to Englishmen as well by the enthusiastic exposition 
No one would deny the 
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power and vold invention of Kaulbach; but he too loads his composition 
with system and abstruse intention. He keeps his eyes wider open than 
Cornelius or Overbeck to what real men and women look like, and his 
first notion of character and action is generally vivid; but he determines 
to be truer than truth, stronger than strength, and livelier than life, and 
ends by giving you a characteristico-academic abstract when you had 
bargained for a human being. Unencumbered by German traditions and 
the incubus of the grandeur of the old masters, Kaulbach might have con- 
tinued to this day the genius which Nature made him, and which he 
showed himself in such works as “‘ The Mad- as it is, he labours 
with huge thoughts, and secures the acclamation of Europe, and chietly 
of Germany, for every step he strays further from true achievement in 
art. Atleast his steps are the strides of a lusty man, not the mincing of 
a coxcomb nor the shuftling of a monk. 

A pretty German domesticism, hushed and 
Brother Asleep’’—the last contribution we need specify 
From Austria, Steinle sends a grand piece of form in “ Eve,’’ and a very 
clever water-colour in “‘ The Jew of Venice.” The domestic again ap- 
pears in several works by Waldmiiller, full of fine qualities of observa- 
tion, feeling, and representation, which are impeded in their full effect by 
some of the hardness and anti-geniality of German execution. Sweden 

makes a creditable ap; pearance, with Héckert and Lundgren, for a coun- 
try so remote from the centres of art; Norway with Tider nand ; Den- 
mark with Exner and Larsen,—whose “Coast of " with a 
black tinged bluish-green sea, dark and rolling in stern ridges, is remark- 
able. Switzerland’s muster is indifferent enough; but it includes one 
thing nice and simple—“ Refectory of Capuchins at ” by Van 
Muyden. The holy men must have a passionate partiality for cats, of 
which a numerous rank and file is scattered about the apartment. 

At individual contributions from England we need barely glance, as 
there is hardly an important one among them that had not been pre- 
viously made public at home. To En Preraphaclitism—after ad- 
miring foreign excellence with no holic homage—we 
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house ”’ 


homely, is Meyer's “ Little 
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» era, Its missionaries, 
Light of the World,” 
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return in the deliberate conviction that 
and most vitally essential movement of 


truest, 


Hunt 


s the 











and Millais, exhibit—the former “ The * Strayed 
Sheep,” and “Cle audio and Isabella’; the latter, “The Order of Re- 
lease,’ “‘ Ophelia,” and “The Return of the Dove to the Ark.” We 





may also rely with proud confidence upon Anthony’s “ Beech-trees and 








Fern,” Brown’s ‘ Chaucer,” Cross’s * Death of Coour de Lion,” Dyce’s 
** King Joas”’ and “Jacob and Rachel,’ Leslie’s *‘ Sancho Pa nza and 
the Duchess,” Linnell’s “ Barley-Harvest,”’ Poole’s “Job and the Mes- 
sengers,’’ and Mulready's copious display. st-named artist and 
Webster share with the Preraphaelites and our water-colour school th 


surprise, wh _ England has 


chief part of the attention, not I 
f Lewis, Cox 


excited in France; and we ne j 
William Hunt, and Haghe, among the 
Thorburn among the miniature-painters, as representatives of a 
art in which England stands utterly unrivalled and almost h 
petition of any sort. On the othe: the class of which Stanfic 

a champion looks flimsy and artificial; Maclise, the atrical and tawdry ; 
and Landseer, whose t-rate specimen is he Sanctuary,” finds 
so many foreign energetic power and stern 
study, th ss to bim until we call to 
mind hi y with the phases 
and emotions of animal life. 

The two most remarkable English pictures not yet seen here are by 
Mulready and Leighton. Mulready’s is “ The Bathers ” 
and still withheld at the Academy exhibitions ; a charming, delicate, and 
original treatment of the worn subject, pure without prudery. The agile 
form of the girl in the background tripping up the bank is no studio stock 
personage, but a genuine acquisition from nature. Leighton’s picture of 
the “Reconciliation of the Montagues and Capulets over the dead bodies 
of their children,”’ (which the officials have coolly assigned not to Eng- 
land but to the Pontifical S amply confirms the hopes based on his 
Academy painting. The colour is gr: and and dignified; and the broken 
compunctious expression of C apulet reaches higher than anything in the 
former work, In the remaining figures, however, there is little character. 

In sculpture, France, Seaies d, Belgium, Austria, chiefly from North- 
ern Italy, Prussia, and Saxony, are the conspicuous contribute There 
is little to be said of this de partment in a rapid review which stops cnly 
at the first-rate and the strikingly individual. Sculpture in our day is an 
entranced art well-nigh fatuous. It dreams of effi te Grecisms, and with 
half-shut maundering eyes makes clumsy copies of its dreams. For th 
rest, the general characteristics of the various = ols hold regarding 
sculpture as well as painting ; Franc: taking the lead for t te- 
ness, and a feeling for which we can find no closer word than “ picturesque. 
Uur preference may be pitifully “ unideal,’”’ but we discover nothing else 
so admirable, so first-rate, as Fremict’s ‘ Cat and Kittens”; a perfect 
piece of life in marble. With this we would name Bonnassieux’s a 
beautiful ‘* Meditation,’’ Cavelier’s effective “ Truth,” Debay’s famor 
and lovely “ First Cradle,” Jacquot’s soft and alluring “ Nymph Sur- 
prised,” Jaley’s “ Modesty,’—which is French modesty, however, — 
Jouffroy’s delicate “ Girl confiding her first secret to Venus,” 
Luxembourg ; and the animal subjects of Barye, Hébert, a 
Britis h Macdowell’s “ Girl preparing for the Bath,” and the Belg 
1ewhat repulsive naturalism, “ A Negro Slave after the 
nado.”’ Kiss’s colossal equestrian “ St. G¢ ge and the Dragon, 
plaster, has more of the German externals than the substance of the 
roic and fantastic. 

Lithography and the higher branches of engraving again bear testi- 
mony to the preéminence of France: England and Germany, among 
whose constituent states we especially note Saxony, hold their own at 
any rate in wood-cutting. Architecture, which has engaged no countries 
much except France and England, counts even among their contributions 
few original designs, but only drawings and proposed restorations of ex- 
isting buildings in the great majority of cases. France is terribly fertile 
in this line; and indeed the chief feature of the architectural display is 
the restless tenacity with which she at present clings to the Gothic ab- | 
stract, undoing and redoing on all hands the Gothic concrete in its glorious | 
monuments of the past. 

Here we come to a full stop; and the Palais des Beaux Arts, with its 
vast collection, its dross skimmed and its treasures roughly appraised, 
lies behind us, 
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DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
[From the Edin 


irgh Review. 


Jur limits on the present occasion id us 
the last session in the House of Commoms, and indeed the task | would 
be neither an agreeable nora profitable one. But all th ies of 
purpose or of ju see whic . ‘Jrovailed in the country or in the former 
Ministry with refer: o th ir, were represented wi ith tenfold viru- 
lence and absurdi ity in Parliann nt. An illustrio whose ob- 
servations on political affairs are as rare and tempei > sensi- 


to undertake a review of 


infirmi 


















ble, publicly remark« ed, that it was an experiment in to con- 
duct a great war with the unbounded freedom of discu yuntry 
now enjoys; and it was impossible not to feel that this cir tance 
exposed our alliances to some peril and gave not seldom an advantage 
to our enemy. The House of Commons, however, was deaf to this advice. 
It appeared at one moment ready to tra » conduct of the war to a 
committee-room up-stairs; and after hs dged itself by an address 
to the Crown to the full suy port of th attempted to for n the 
Government a direct breach of faith wi es by refusing to sanction 

e Turkish loan, and it augmented a hundredfold all the ditliculties the 


n itself 
of its 


nation had to surmount. 


Meanwhile, the demeanour of the 
was infinitely more composed, consistent, I 


and rational, 








representatives in Parliament. Out of doors there was no vacillation, 
and no fear, but a common determination and a manly confidence in the 
future. 

~ aes not be difficult to trace t its the disorder and disorga- 
nization which so discreditably affected the 1 f ( s during 
the last session. If we | ok back to the circumstances ler which it 
was elected in 1852, an wra seems to have rolled away s t occur- 
rence. Lord Derby was Minister; Mr Disra li led the House of Com- 
mons; the agitation of the Free-trade « ted t h the 
country ; and that compact band n, » have re- 
mained for nearly three years on Ss r, are the 
identic al patriots who were return Britis! ricul- 


ture and restore protective duties. 


perished in the interval, but the itry party was 


















gone; and, with one or two hon the 
House has been reduced to the m« n derive trom 
Mr. Disraeli’s powers of invective. il party, , , had 
also lost the bond of union which th e tr reated be- 
tween statesmen, ditiering materially s on t all the 
other questions of governm¢ nt. Nok red t t in- 
fluence necessary to combi actio vernment was weak, for 
the House of Commons = I t assem 5 needs 
courage, firmness, and an intellig faction in i , lookec 
for these qualities in vain. . . 

We speak without the slig s which may 
prevail in the higher regions I e than 
our own independent j < it evi- 
dent, that there never ws 1e a e 
duty and the interest ot Mini f the Crow I » the 
nation, and tu rest their fi'.,re continuance in office upon a vote of con- 


fidence, not of Lord Derby . H » of Commons I ee 
Come a n it may—and it is impossible the trial can 1 be delayed, 











—it rests with the constituencies. of the pronounce 

ad vende: and to choose for their repres \ iit! y re= 
t the prevailing convictions of the na t 

p litical society, the Members of the House of Comm ta 

look less to their ostensible leader on the front benches, and m 

directing spirit of the country. The divisions, tl tr 

faction, and the cabals of personal ambition, lose their va 1 their 

force out of doors; and, to the gr se of ( nons 

—we may even add, to th L icion 





floats over the country, that a public opini 
lightened, more firm, more tenaciou 
} ] ;  ¢hat « y Ie N 








the discussions of that assem ly. it t 
isting institutions, and even to the liber tl 
opinion ; and it is a matter of vital int tt 
of Commons should lose nothing of its dignity and aut J 
ing the measures req red for the defence and t the government oi 


pire. . 

To these considerations m: ay be added the 
of secondary importance in our eyes,) that 
and an appeal to the nation, is t! 
ery for what is termed Administ 
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a dissolution of Parliament, 
most complet 
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unjust when they { higher 
ability, of greater energy, and in th ut gh of ; for 
itis not the Government which gives servants to the ie public, 





und more especially the cons 





limit the choice of the Government. e 
cause h, or because he is of an ¢ ld family, or | ise he is chaire 
man of the railway company, or sent down to 


Club or the Carlton, or some charlatan versed 
but utterly unfit to deal with the great int 
to be chosen by the voice of his fellow citi 
fidence in his character an 1 talents, knowing 
the deliberations of Parliament, and capable « 
th nduct of public affairs? ‘The former 
ment of dullards and of j wh 
cover their party with ridicule, and the Go 


zens 





ne ci 





»bbers, wl 














vernment itself with contempt. 
The latter alternative can alone place within reach of the public service a 
Parliament of statesmen. 

If the importance of this dis tinction were felt as it ought to be, for it 
affects the vital interests of the na —if the sacred nature of this duty 
were not degraded to the brutality of a party conflict, and sometimes lost 
altogether in bribery and corruption—if, in short, the consti ies of 
England would recollect that the maxim of “the right man in t right 


place ’’ applies in the first instance to their own representatives,—an elec- 
tion, and the elective assembly, would assume a very different character. 
Instead of a candidate, fit or unfit, win a seat, we 
an intelligent body of electors seeking a candidate, and cho sing him not 
for his accidental position or his importunity, but for the qualities which 
fit hin discharge the gre st th ¢ be e bi the 
fit him to discharge the greatest trust that can be confided to him by the 
citizens of a free state. 
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